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contemporary correspondent, ““General Howe had a mott- 
gage on the rebel army for some time, but had not fore- 
closed it.” Even so, Washington could muster only about 
3,000 effectives when he halted at Trenton on the north 
bank of the Delaware, and that small force was daily 
diminished by desertions. New Jersey's population was 
far from unanimously pro- -American. Many among the 
discouraged troops fell victims to the blandishments of 
local Tory farmers. Others, whose enlistments would ex- 
pire on the first of the new year, decided that a few days 
more or less would make little difference, and silently 
vanished. And recruits to take their places were few. 

Frantic demands by Washington and his generals did 
bring in a detachment of New Jersey militia. The Con- 
tinental Congress supplied a battalion of infantry from 
Maryland. And Philadelphis ays to be depended 
on in an emergency—furnished ss battalions oF tiki 
try, a battery of artillery, and a troop of light horse, 
totalling approximately a thousand men. But these few 
reinforcements were all. 

Knowing that his stay in Trenton would, of necessity, 
be short, Washington immediately laid plans to take his 
army over the Delaware into Pennsylvania—and, if need 
be, to continue south into Virginia and keep the British 
from following him across the river. Punts, gondolas, 
and scows, and the big “Durham” boats used for river 
freightage, were commandeered wherever found along the 
Delaware's bank; and the entire American force was safely 
ferried to the Pennsylvania shore on December 8th. The 
move was just in time. A couple of hours later the British 
marched gaily into Trenton with much ceremony, and a 
dashing display of uniforms, colors, and martial music. 
But reaching the river, their aplomb was somewhat shaken 


at finding, instead of boats, a salvo of grapeshot from the 








opposite bank. After considerable reconnoitering up and 
down the stream, accompanied in large part by joyful 
bursts of cannonading from the escaped Americans, the 
English were forced to the conclusion that their pursuit 
was stymied until the Delaware froze hard enough for 
them to cross on the ice. They established themselves as 
comfortably as possible to await that fortuitously frigid 
moment. 

The British force consisted mainly of two brigades of 
Hessian mercenaries commanded by Colonel von Donop. 
The stout colonel went into winter quarters at Bordentown 
(Map 1), a few miles to the south, with one brigade of his 
Germans, a battery of English artillery, and the 42d 
Highland Regiment, more familiarly known as the “Black 
Watch.”” At Trenton, Colonel Johann Gottlieb Rall was 
in command of the other brigade of three regiments of 
Hessian infantry, fifty Hessian jagers, a Hessian artillery 
detachment, and a score of British dragoons, about 1,400 
men in all. 

The Hessians were trained soldiers. By nature and en- 
vironment they were uncouth and violent, completely in- 
different to everything and everybody outside their own 
particular military activities. England had hired their 
courage and brawn from Germany's petty princes to save 
her own troops from the distasteful colonial service; she 
paid seven pounds, four shillings, and four pence per Hes- 
sian. Every Hessian killed counted as one newly mustered, 
and three wounded equalled one dead soldier on the tally 
sheet. Hessian regiments were designated by their com- 
manders’ names and achieved further individuality by the 
distinctive colors of their uniforms. The outfits stationed 
at Trenton were the Rall Grenadiers, clad in dark blue; 
the von Lossberg Fusiliers, in brilliant red coats; and the 
von Knyphausen Grenadiers, in somber black. The jagers 
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wore green with red facings and the artillery sported blue 
coats with red lapels and white borders. All ranks affected 
fierce mustachios stiffened with boot blacking, and heavily 
tallowed hair gathered in a queue that reached nearly to 
the waist. Besides rifle, bayonet, ammunition, and pack, 
each Hessian file carried a brass-hilted sword and wore a 
lofty, brass-fronted hat. 

Trenton at that time was a sleepy little village owing 
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what prominence it had to the fact that it lay at the head 





of freight navigation on the Delaware, and on the post 
road between New York and Philadelphia 
portion of the village centered around a triangle of three 





The main 





main streets, beginning a short distance from the river 
bank. (See Map 2.) The base of this triangle was formed 
by Front Street, parallel to the Delaware. At the western 
limits of the town, Front Street was joined by the River 
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Road, and to the east Front Street dwindled away in an 

ple orchard bordering the low ground by Assunpink 
Ck that bounded Trenton on the south and east. The 
two sides of the triangle were King Street to the west and 
Queen Street to the east, uniting on the high ground just 
north of the village. Here they made a junction with the 
Penni: ngton road to the nortinwest and tae Brunswick road 
to the noctheast. Almost due north from the triangle’s 
apex was a lane leading to a large private estate. North 
of Front Street, and paralleling it, were, in order, Second 
and Third Streets. Second Street also connected with the 
River Road west of King Street and continued to the 
Assunpink east of Queen Street. Third Street began at 
King Street and ended at the Quaker Lane, situated east of 
Queen Street. Still farther north was Fourth Street, join- 
ing Quaker Lane and Queen Street. King Street's south- 
ern extremity was at Front Street, but Queen Street cut 
across Front, spanned the Assunpink and led to the 
Trenton Ferry and Bordentown Road. In all our history 
no terrain was destined to play a more important part 
than these pretty country streets and roads of Trenton, 
and it is a pity that their original names have been lost in 
such modernized identities as Warren, Broad, Willow, 
Hanover and State Streets. 

Rall established headquarters in the home of Stacy Potts 
about halfway down the west side of King Street; his 
namesake regiment had billets near the corner rel King and 
Second. The von Lossberg unit was also on King Street, 
the von Knyphausens were in the vicinity of Queen and 
Second, the jagers in some French and Indian War bar- 
racks of stone where River Road entered Front Street, and 
the artillerists in the Methodist Church on Queen Street 
and the English Church opposite Rall’s quarters on King 
Street. Two cannon were parked here and the rest in the 

yard of the English Church, The detachment of English 
dragoons assembled by itself in the austere precincts of the 
Quaker Meeting House on Second Street. 

The Hessian commander, with all his troops thus con- 
venient to his call, consolidated his position. It did not 
take him long, nor consume much mental energy. On 
the Brunswick road, just east of its junction with King 
and Queen Streets, he placed a picket of a captain, three 
noncoms, and seventy men. Complementing this picket 
on the Pennington road was a post of a corporal and 
fifteen men. Down on the River Road to the west of the 
town he stationed a detachment of a commissioned officer 
and fiftv jagers, to patrol the rear bank of the Delaware and 
watch for American activity on the far side. Eighteen 
men and a sergeant guarded the Queen Street bridge over 
the Assunpink; and at a tavern near the Trenton ferry, a 
commissioned officer, five noncoms, and twenty-two pri- 
vates spent most of their time dodging cannonballs, im- 
pertinently fired at them whenever they popped in sight 
bya Colonial battery perched on the high bank across the 
river. A fifth picket was established near Bordentown for 
no reason now known to history, since that bailiwick 
was entirely within the jurisdiction of Colonel von 


Donop. 


November-Decembey 


Bursting with his new responsibilities as a brigad 
mander, Rall at first kept his entire garrison under arms 
day and night, and even sleeping in tull equipment. But 
by the end of thirty-six tours his command was in such 
exhaustion that he compromised by appointing in rotation 
a “regiment of the day,” one battalion of which was 
always to be ready for instant duty. Then he sat back 
and cheerfully exclaimed to his officers, ““Lasst sie nyy 
kommen!” (Now let ‘em come! ) 

Rall’s officers, however, were far from sharing his com. 
placent outlook. They didn’t question the defensive 
ability of their men. “Let em come” was all very well: 
but the German position was nevertheless entirely un- 
fortified, and the terrain of the town and surrounding 
country was so open that some kind of fixed defenses 
were certainly indicated. To all pleas for such added 
protection Rall turned a jovially deaf ear. After all, the 
foe was nothing but a lot of rustic clowns of no military 
account, and as for breastworks, Ach! With broad Teuton 
humor he roared that the local female population could 
supply all that his officers needed. Then he turned to the 
more important problems of daily parades, formal guard- 
mounts, and inspections, with special band concerts at his 
quarters included. Christmas approached in the true fes- 
tival spirit of a German Yuletide. 

On the Pennsylvania side of the Delaware this Kris 
Kringle complex was noticeably absent. Scattered for 
some twenty miles along the bank, the soldiers of the 
Provincial Army shivered through their daily routine of 
drills and patrols, and of begging or buying old clothes and 
shoes from farmers to keep ‘from freezing in their tracks. 
Few units had enough blankets or other camp equipment; 
there were no warm uniforms; and there is record of one 
infantry regiment completely barefoot in the winter snows. 

Sensing the impracticability of longer remaining where 
he was, Washington determined to seize the offensive. 
He announced that he planned to cross the Delaware and 
carry the fight to the Hessians. He had learned of their 
unsound defensive measures and grimly remarked, “Now 
is our time to clip their wings while they are so widely 
spread!” With confidence and enthusiasm the other 
American generals approved, despite the enemy’s obvious 
superiority. Divine Providence, moreover, was on the side 
of liberty; the plan could not fail. Fortunately, too, 
Divine Providence had a strong ally in the corporeal being 
of John Honeyman, Esq., purveyor of cattle to His 
Majesty’s Forces. 

Master Honeyman was a veteran of Wolfe’s campaign 
at Quebec, and since then had retired to civil life in 
Griggstown, New Jersey. When the British came to 
Trenton he suddenly evinced strong Tory tendencies, and 
was roundly berated by friends and family alike for his 
scandalous trafficking with the hated Redcoats. The Red- 
coats, however, welcomed the fresh beef he supplied to 
them, and he was a favored visitor in their billets and out- 
lying pickets. On the afternoon of December 22, Honey- 
man wandered into the country about three miles from 
Trenton, ostensibly to find more cattle to buy, and sud- 
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denly ran into a couple of Americans who had crossed 
che river on a scouting expedition. To say that he “‘ran into 
hem” is inexact, perhaps. He saw them first but care- 
lessly continued to crack his drover’s whip, almost as if 
he were trying to attract attention. At any rate, that is 
what he succeeded in doing. The scouts rushed up, 
captured him, and whisked him over to Pennsylvania 
where they pridefully dumped him at Washington's feet. 
The General seemed pleased at the capture, and talked pri- 
yately with the prisoner for half an hour. Honeyman 
was then placed i in a log hut to await trial on the morrow. 
But when the morrow dawned the captive had disap- 
peared. It was not till months later that he received due 
recognition as one of Washington's most trusted spies. 

Fortified with the detailed information of the Hessian 
dispositions received from Honeyman, Washington now 
determined to cross to New Jersey and attack the enemy 
on the night of December 25. The final plan called for 
Cadwalader’s division to get over the Delaware at Borden- 
town and engage von Donop’s forces there. Ewing was 
to take his division over the Trenton Ferry and hold the 
Assunpink Creek and Bordentown Road against Rall’s 
possible escape or against reinforcements from von Donop. 
Simultaneously, Washington would cross with 2,400 at 
McKonkey’s Ferry some nine miles west of Trenton, and 
from there surprise the town itself. General Gates would 
remain near Bristol and lend his support when, as, and if, 
needed. The boats necessary for the movement were 
brought from their hiding places along the river. And as 
the sun began to sink over the snowy landscape on Christ- 
mas afternoon, the troops paraded before marching off to 
the rendezvous. Each file carried three days’ ration and a 
supply of fresh flints. 

Snow began to fall. Through it a horseman galloped 
up to Washington, about to leave his headquarters. It was 
the ill-starred Wilkinson bearing a letter, and Washington 
was not glad to see him. 

“What a time is this to hand me letters,” 
impatiently. “Who's it from?” 

Wilkinson replied that General Gates had sent it. “He 
reports he is too ill for duty, sir.” 

“General Gates?” echoed the commander. 
eral Gates at his post? Where is he?” 

“T left him this morning at Philadelphia,” answered the 
unhappy messenger. “‘|—er—understood he was on his 
way to Congress.” 

For a moment Washington was stunned by this evi- 
dence of perfidy. He was ‘fully aware of the envy and ill 
will Gates bore him. Thus he realized that Gates’ onlv 
reason for going.to Philadelphia was to persuade Congress 
to give him the supreme command. But there was no time 
now for personal worries. With no further word Wash- 
ington crammed the letter in his pocket and ordered the 
embarkation to begin. 

By now the weather was bitter cold and a wind drove 
stinging snow into the bowed faces of the men huddled 
on the thwarts of the boats, as the Marblehead fishermen 


of Colonel Glover’s amphibious regiment rowed them into 


he exclaimed 


“Isn't Gen- 





the open river. The crossing was all that tradition has 
pictured it. The hitherto open Delaware was becoming 
choked with ice that bumped and ground around the laden 
craft as the rowers battled to head them through storm and 
slanting sleet to the landing place. Progress was tantaliz- 

slow. But finally the advance detachment under 
General Stephens reached the east bank and established a 
guard around the beachhead. 

Washington and Knox and a few staff officers then em- 
barked for the perilous trip. As their boat began to feel 
the full storm and the black waves splashed icily over the 
gunwales, some spirits sank, as low, almost, as the very 
temperature. But Washington seemed oblivious to any 
danger to themselves or their enterprise. Halfway across 
he turned from his seat in the bow and called back to his 

rtly chief of artillery, “Shift your tail, Knox, and trim 
the ship! 1” This unexpected raillery from their usually 
somber chief caused a general laugh and broke the tension, 
and the trip was completed without mishap. 

All troops with Washington had crossed by three 
o'clock, and the artillery and horses were ferried over 
within an hour. During this trying period, Washington, 
wrapped in his great cape, stood by the river's edge or 
sat on a box issuing orders. A diarist in the ranks noted 
that his general’s nose was very red from the cold and that 

“the was not what ladies would call a pretty man.” Nearby 
stood Knox, his great voice relaying commands for the 
landing and forming of the troops. 

By asa o'clock the entire force was in line. Stephens’ 
guards were called in to rejoin their brigade, and the ad- 
vance began along the ferry road that led inland about a 
mile to the Bear Tavern. Here the column turned right 
along the River Road for three miles to the hamlet of 
Birmingham, in an eerie procession through the dark. 
As the troops marched, the storm wet the priming powde r 
and flints of many of their firelocks, making them impos- 
sible to fire. General Sullivan reported the fact to his 
commander, and Washington’ s reply came with spirit: 

“Damn it, Sullivan; you've got bayonets, haven’ t your 
Use them! Trenton has got to be taken and we're going 
to take it!” No one made further complaint. 

Arrived at Birmingham, the army split into two divi- 
sions. Commanding the rst Division was Major General 
Sullivan, with Brigadier General St. Clair and Colonels 
Glover and Sargent heading the brigades; and with the 
artillery batteries in charge of Captains Neil, Moulder, 
Hugg, and Sargent. This division continued along the 
River Road, which would bring it into the southern end of 
Trenton. Major General Greene headed the 2d Division, 
with brigades commanded by Brigadier Generals Stephens, 
Mercer, Lord Stirling, and de Fermoy; and with attached 
artillery composed of the batteries of Captains Forrest, 
Bamman, and Alexander Hamilton. General W ashing- 
ton, with the Philadelphia Light Horse as his headquarters 
troop, and with Knox close at hand, accompanied the 2d 
Division. The route of this division led straight ahead 
for a couple of miles, then bore to the right until it reached 
the Pennington Road which would take it southeast to 
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Trenton’s northeast outskirts. Four guns headed each of 
the two leading brigades in each division, and two guns 
led each of the third or rear brigades. 

Both columns moved silently through the sleety night. 
Orders had been given that any who talked or made un- 
necessary noise would be shot forthwith, but warnings 
were not needed. The schoolbook stories of the snow-cover- 
ed trails red-printed by blood from the feet of barefoot and 
rag-shod men are true; but none complained aloud. All 
ranks were grim with desire to avenge their past defeats 
and kept always in mind the password for the day, “Vic- 
tory or death!” No one saw them, no one heard them, as 
they passed. The snow muffled their tread and the ac- 
companying rumble of artillery. Once a farm dog rushed 
out barking. A file closer stepped quickly out of line with 
bayonet lowered, and the march continued silently as be- 
fore. But after a while, a single Tory farmer spied the 
marching columns, and raced toward Trenton. 

But what, during all this time, was happening in that 
town? Exactly te Washington had thought would 
happen on Christmas Day to a community of expatriated 
Germans, homesick for the Fatherland and its traditional 
Yuletide merrymaking. The scattered houses of the vil- 
lage blazed with the light of lamps and candles, and re- 
sounded to the rousing choruses of German drinking 
songs. Through the frosted windows passersby could gaze 
on groups of rollicking soldiers gathered round the first 
Christmas trees to be seen in America. All day the officers 
and men held high wassail. The heady brews of their own 
country might be lacking, but native rum made an ac- 
ceptable substitute. And so did a strange liquor distilled 
by neighboring farmers called ‘ ‘applejack,” which com- 
bined potable excellence with potent effect in a most sat- 
isfactory manner. By nightfall the Hessian garrison’s only 
thought of Americans was one of thankfulness for their 
invention of such an excellent tipple. 

Indeed, it took the Americans themselves to remind the 
Hessians that a war was on, and this happened rather by 
accident than design. Towards eight o'clock of the eve- 
ning Colonel Rall, after a perfunctory inspection of out- 
lying pickets, was just sitting down to checkers in his head- 
quarters when the sound of a shot brought him back to his 
feet and the checkerboard to the floor. Silence. Then a 
volley . . . a few scattering reports . . . and silence again. 
Rushing outiide he found the town in an uproar. The Rall 
regiment, the “regiment of the day,” was tumbling into 
ranks in King Street, and the thunder of the long roll 
beaten by von Lossberg and von Knyphausen drummers 
indicated that those regiments, too, were forming. 

Leaping on his horse, the Colonel shouted for his men 
to follow him to the head of King Street whence the alarm 
had seemed to come, then galloped off. As he arrived at 
the junction of the Pennington and Brunswick Roads, a 
breathless courier from the Pennington picket made report 
that his post had suddenly been attacked by a party of 
Colonials who had wounded six of the guard. 

The doughty commander laughed off a suggestion that 


an intensive and immediate reconnaissance of all roads 


November-December 


leading to the various Delaware ferries be undertaken, 
Undoubtedly, he assured his worried staff, the attack was 
only a foray by a roving party of farmers. No need to 
fear any further hostile demonstrations. Let everyone go 
to their quarters. In no time the soldiers resumed their 
revelry where it had been interrupted, and Rall himself 
hied to a convivial gathering at the home of Postmaster 
Hunt, a citizen of chameleon political coloring. Here he 
drank and diced in high good humor, and here, close on 
midnight, came the Tory farmer from Pennsylvania de. 
manding instant audience. 

This loyal subject of King George had stumbled as we 
know, upon the movement of the American troops. And 
if he had now succeeded in gaining access to the Hessian 
colonel, the whole course of American history might have 
been changed. But he didn’t. The colored butler refused 
to let him break into the party; so he hastily scribbled 
note to Rall apprising him of the events that were shaping 
themselves for his special concern. And then he walked 
off into historical oblivion. The note was brought to Rall, 
but the dice were rolling well for him at the moment, and 
he stuffed the paper in his pocket without looking at it. 
Poor Rall! That evening’s gaming was to cost him stakes 
of far greater value than the gold pieces piled on the cloth 
before him. 

By four in the morning stupor and sleep had silenced the 
roistering garrison, and as Rall weaved home to bed, the 
quiet of the snow-filled night was broken only by the 
jingle of harness chains and the pawing of the gun horses 
as they waited on King Street to make the early morning 
artillery patrol to Trenton ferry and back. The lieuteiant 
in charge reported to the officer of the day for any spe-ial 
orders, and we can imagine his gratified surprise when he 
was told the patrol would be omitted for that morning. 
He would have been even more startled had he haoee 
there would never be any more such patrols, and that in 
twenty-four hours the officer of the day would be beyond 
caring whether they were held. 

Be. before all of this, however, the American “‘farm- 

s’’ who had skirmished with the Pennington picket 
were hastening back to McKonkey’s Ferry. They were, 
in fact, a scouting party of Stephens’ brigade, quite un- 
aware of the preparations for an attack that had begun 
since they left their Pennsylvania camp that morning. By 
the time they arrived at the river they found their own 
outfit guarding the debarkation. There was only time 
for a cursory report of their escapade before the advance 
on Trenton began. 

Just as a surly dawn was lighting the landscape, Wash- 
ington and the 2d Division emerged from the woods bor- 
dering the Pennington road and sighted the white roofs of 
Trenton dimly highlighting the gray horizon ahead of 
them. Twisting around in his saddle, the General pointed 
exultingly. “There they are!” he shouted. “Press on, 
lads, and remember what you’ re fighting for!” But almost 
at once he reined in, at the sight of a man standing by the 
roadside and giving every hema of being about to flee 
like a startled rabbit. “Halt there!” Washington com- 
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That’s General Washington. The man’s face broke into 
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a smile. “God bless you, sir,” he replied with fervor. 
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Map 3 


‘There’s the picket, right there,” pointing to a house two 
hundred yards away. 

At almost the same instant the sentries on post saw the 
Americans. “Heraus! Heraus!” they shouted. “Der 
Feind! Der Feind!”” The rest of the guard came stumbling 
out of doors as the Americans began firing and deploying 
on each side of the road. But the Hessians held their fire 


momentarily. Apparently they thought they had only to 
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deal with the same small detachment that had disturbed 
them earlier in the evening, and decided that they would 
wait, this time, until they could be sure of silencing them 
permanently. When they realized their error, they had 
only time enough left to fire a hurried volley and withdraw 
in as good order as possible across the fields towards 
Rall’s headquarters. The whooping cohorts of Mercer 
and Stephens added impetus to their retirement and drove 
them back on the town so relentlessly that they were un- 
able to form for any show of real resistance. 

Hearing the row, a party from the Brunswick road 
picket came racing to help the Pennington outpost, ar- 
riving at the head of King Street just in time to be swept 
back again by the force of their comrades’ retreat. Co- 
incidentally, another relief party was hurrying across lots 
from the River Road picket. It had gone but a little way 
when the rattle of musketry in their rear caused the men 
to turn and, horror-struck, see Sullivan’s column advanc- 
ing along the road they had just left, driving the rest of 
their guard before it. Wheeling around, they were able 
to rejoin their command in its fight to the stone barracks 
on Front Street; and there they halted long enough to fire 
a volley at the charging enemy. But the Americans were 
not to be stayed, and the Hessians broke and ran for 
Queen Street and the bridge over the Assunpink, followed 
by the British dragoons. 

Meanwhile, the rest of the pickets had been dislodged 
from the Pennington and Brunswick Roads and were tall- 
ing back along King Street, leaving the Americans in 
command of the high ground at the road junction north 
of the town. The remainder of the German garrison was 
by this time aroused and was falling in as rapidly as pos- 
sible; but Colonel Rall had not as yet put in an appearance, 
or issued any orders. Frantic, his adjutant pounded on the 
door of his quarters, and eventually the tousled head of 
his chief appeared at an upstairs window. 

“Vas ist los?” he muttered thickly. 

“Gott im Himmel!” shrieked the adjutant. “Don’t you 
hear the firing, Colonel?” 

The colonel listened and his florid face blanched. “‘T'll 
be down at once,” he replied; and buckling his sword belt 
about his hastily donned uniform, he lurched from the 
house as American bullets came whistling from the head 
of the street. 

Having cleared the Pennington and Brunswick Roads 
of the hostile guards, Washington now sends de Fermoy 
and Stephens ahead to throw their brigades in a double 
line from the Brunswick road to Assunpink (Map 3). 
There will be no escape for the Hessians in that direc- 
tion. At the head of King Street he places Stirling’s bri- 
gade; Queen Street he gives to Mercer. Roaring like a 
bull, Knox directs Forrest's guns to support Mercer, and 
Hamilton and Bamman to join Stirling. The guns come 
up at the gallop and slew around into battery, and their 
opening salvo adds to the Hessian confusion. The exact 
location of those guns is marked today by the Trenton 
Battle Monument. Standing there and looking down to 
the town as Washington must have looked at it from the 
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same eminence, it is easy to appreciate the General's feel. 
ing that at last Fate had delivered his enemies into hig 
hands in no mean fashion. 

King Street, dimly seen through the driving hail ang 
snow, is a welter of milling men. Excited officers strive 
mightily with full-bodied German oaths to whip their con. 
fused commands into some sort of formation. Before Rall’, 
house, cannoneers battle with plunging artillery horses a 
they try to hitch them to the gun carriages. Rall, swaying 
dizzily in his saddle, whips out his sword and orders for. 
ward his own regiment. They go but a few steps when a 
part of Stephens’ brigade reaches a tannery west of King 
Street, and from behind its fence enfilades them with , 
fire that rocks them back on their heels. Into their front 
ranks plunge the last of the Pennington Road guards to 
escape the Americans, and Rall bellows exhortations to 
push the cannon ahead. The two guns rattle off, but have 
gone scarce a hundred and fifty yards when Hamilton, his 
hat characteristically jammed down over his sharp black 
eyes, spots them. His brass three-pounders flash and roar, 
and flash and roar again. Two horses on one of the Hes. 
sian guns and three on the other go down screaming and 
thrashing in the snow; eight men of the gun crews lie 
among them, dead or wounded. With the strength of des- 
peration the survivors somehow get the cannon free of the 
mess, and fire six shots from each piece at the foe. By 
this time only a lieutenant and one gunner are still on 
their feet; they call for help but it doesn’t come. They 
load and fire one last round of grapeshot and leave the guns 
to their fate. 

The von Lossberg regiment has been mustered in the 
yard of the English Church and now comes into King 
Street at the double. Instantly it tangles with the retreat- 
ing Rall regiment, in which most of the field officers are 
already casualties. The resulting confusion is worse con- 
founded by the rifle and cannon fire that pours into it. It 
is too much; the excellent Hessian discipline breaks, and 
the Rall grenadiers run down the street and across the 
church yard seeking the sanctuary of escape over the As 
sunpink. They leave their colors behind, but the von 
Lossbergs rescue them, then wheel to their right to try to 
stem the American tide that is beginning to filter down 
Queen Street. 

Washington sees the Rall guns deserted on King Street 
and nods at Stirling. “Charge them!”’ yells the brigadier, 
and a regiment bounds forward. A von Lossberg rifle- 
man shoots Captain William Washington through both 
hands and another ball cuts an artery in the neck of Liev- 
tenant James Monroe, but the guns are captured and 
the wounded officers remain on the field. The von Loss- 
berg regiment maintains its formation and starts to move 
in the direction of Queen Street as the von Knyphausen 
men leave their quarters at the corner of Queen and Sec- 
ond. Rall is with them now, bitterly bewildered at the 
broken remnants of his own unit streaming past. A bullet 
grazes the side of his head, and although he bleeds pro- 
fusely, he protests that he is all right and disdains assist- 
ance. 
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Sensing the new danger at the head of Queen Street, the 
Hessian leader orders two of the von Knyphausen cannon 
into action to stay the American advance. Eight rounds 
are fired before Forrest's battery puts one gun out of ac- 
tion. Another shot kills three of the German horses and 
a gun captain. As his own horse falls beneath him, the 
battery commander orders a withdrawal, and the survivors 
join what is left of the Rall and von Lossberg regiments 
as they move off into the orchard east of Queen Street. 
When Mercer’s men come yelling down the road they 
are unopposed. 

The von Knyphausen column has already started along 
Second Street and gets as far as King when it runs head-on 
into Sullivan’s division entering the town at the south. 
Moulder’s battery goes into action, and the narrow thor- 
oughfare is filled with the tumult and riot of a hand-to- 
hand struggle in which no one asks or gives quarter. 
Slipping and sliding, the Hessians are slowly driven back. 
They are brave men and they fight and die bravely. But 
when they see another Continental force bearing down 
King Street on their right, their retreat becomes flight. 

Leaving a part of his division to follow up this advan- 
tage, Sullivan whips over to Front Street and the Assun- 
sink bridge. He is too late to intercept all of the fugitives, 
but he dislodges the picket near the ferry and sends 
Glover's brigade with Sargent’s artillery to occupy the 
high ground on the south side of the creek. 

Rall, unwilling to admit the possibility of further re- 
tirement, decides to counterattack and orders his con- 
glomerate command back towards Queen Street. “Use 
the bayonet!” As he spurs forward, the men start to fol- 
low in good order. But the American fire is now closer 
and more destructive, and again they falter. Rank and 
file are dropping on all sides; guns and accouterments fall 
in the slush, and the proud brass*hats roll under foot as 





Hamilton's three- pounders roar and flash.” 


the lines dissolve on the sodden snow, retching themselves 
into immobility. 

The colonel stands in his stirrups and swings his sword. 
He is weak from loss of blood and his voice is hoarse from 
yelling, but he can still make one last appeal. 

“Alle was meine Grenedieren sind, vorwarts!” 
“Vorwarts!” 

But all his grenadiers who are still alive are too broken 
to obey. They gaze stolidly at him with lack-luster eyes 
and sagging mouths. It is beyond their comprehension 
and ability to go forward. Rall rides ahead, and two lead 
slugs tear into his side. Belly wounds hurt, and his iron 
spirit gives way. He slips all in a heap from his horse’s 
back to the ground. After a moment two privates bear 
him to the Methodist Church, the garrison hospital. As 
they lay him on a bench a folded paper drops from his 
waistcoat pocket. “For you, Herr Oberst,” says an orderly 
handing it to him. Rall takes it, glances quickly at it, and 
his face grows even whiter. “Ach, Gott,” he groans, “‘if 
I had read this last night I would not be here now.’ It is 
the warning of Washington’s attack from the Tory farmer. 

The von Lossberg and Rall grenadiers are now waver- 
ing, despite the efforts of their bands which have been 
ordered to play them into action with the regimental 
quicksteps. Every house seems to shelter American rifle- 
men, and windows are now lit by gleams far different 
from those that shone from the Christmas trees at night- 
fall. The heavy white smoke of powder hugs the ground 
in a fog; it billows among the sheets of driving hail, and 
winds like a great shroud around the distracted Germans. 
They retrace their steps to the orchard, and like sheep 
driven by a storm, they huddle together while their three 
surviving field officers hold hurried council. In front of 
them, behind them, and on both flanks, the Continentals 
are closing i in; the encircling bayonets and firelocks and 
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TO SAY 


"It is a great moment for the American command.” 


cannon are not more than twenty yards away. A Hessian 
lieutenant colonel calls out to the American line that his 
men will have to surrender. The proud German standards 
swing down, rifles are grounded, and on the points of their 
swords the Hessian officers raise their hats in token of 
final submission. 

An aide spurs up Queen Street to take the good news 
to Washington and meets him, ignorant of this latest de- 
velopment, just as he is about to order a salvo of canister 
to bring matters to a conclusion. Waving his hat, the 
aide cries, “Wait, sir, wait! They have struck!” 

“Struck?” asks the commander. 

“Yes, sir!” says the other. ‘“Their colors are down!” 

The general peers through the mist. “So they are!” he 
agrees joyfully, and sends his horse flying to the scene, 
with Forrest and the others pounding along behind him. 
It is a great moment for the American command, to be 
made even more satisfactory in a few minutes when the 
von Knyphausen regiment also throws down its arms. 

Beaten back along Second Street, the von Knyphausens 
sought refuge in the swampy ground by the Assunpink, 
hoping to evade the observation of Glover's artillery across 
the creek, and perhaps get to safety around the left flanks 
of de Fermoy’s and Stephens’ brigades. But two of their 
cannon became mired, and before they could extricate 
them, word arrived that the other regiments had capitu- 
lated. 


At this bad news, the major in command summoned a 
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junior captain and directed him to inform the other of- 
ficers that surrender was imminent. To this the captain 
made bold to object; they were still unseen by the enemy 
and there was yet time to try to ford the creek. Badly 
wounded, the major was in no mood to bandy words with 
a subordinate. ““Verdammt!” he raged at the junior. ‘It is 
an order, captain. Do as you are told!” The captain slunk 
off on his errand, and the major, sure he had enough 
fighting for one day, stuck a white handkerchief on a 
bayonet, and with a corporal to assist him, sought the 
American line. 

The action disclosed the position of the hidden von 
Knyphausens, and St. Clair’s brigade was down on them 
like hungry wolves. “Come out of that,” yelled St. Clair, 
“or I'll blow you to pieces. Surrender immediately.” A 
volley gave force to his remarks. The Hessian captain 
upon whom the command had devolved rode sadly for- 
ward and delivered up his sword. 

The Battle of Trenton was over. 

What matter that Gates had failed in his duty, or that 
the ice had kept Ewing and Cadwalader from getting 
across the river? With casualties of only two officers and 
two privates wounded, the Americans had forced and won 
the first major offensive action of the Revolution, capturing 


6 guns, 15 colors, 868 Hessians, and killing and wound- 


ing 106 
The next morning Washington visited the wounded 
Rall as he lay in his quarters. The German was dying 
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new it, and his last agonies were accented by the 
tion that his own obstinacy had played a large part 
he defeat of his forces. But the fame of his spirit still 
ed, though dimly; and he struggled to raise himself 
rtention when the tall form of his conqueror bent over 


him and compassionately pressed his hand. 

“Ah, Excellency,” he murmured, “for myself, I ask 
nothing. But my poor men—you will be kind to them? 
They are good men, truly, and they are so far from home 
__so very far from home.” As Washington bowed his 
promise and withdrew, Rall sank back exhausted but 
smiling; he would never see the Fatherland again. But his 
men would—if he could only go with them—but perhaps 
this way was best ii the good God willed it so. 


They buried him in an unmarked grave in the Presby- 
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terian Church yard, and a legend still persists that a secret 
passage leads from the old church basement to his vault. 
A Hessian lieutenant wrote an epitaph for his departed 
chief: 
Hier liegt der Oberst Rall 
Mitt ihm ist alles all! 


It was never placed above him, but it bore a curiously 
prophetic application to the cause for which Rall died in 
defeat. From Trenton on through the remaining years of 
the Revolution, all was increasingly over for the King’s 
men. 

In the nation which the Battle of Trenton helped so 
materially to give us, there are today those who doubt the 
existence of a Santa Claus; but certainly there was one in 


1776, and his alias was George Washington. 








“Filled with the tumult of a hand-to-hand struggle.” 
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Though the war in Spain’ has been a lop-sided affair, 
the Insurgents have kept the initiative and, for the most 
part, have been able to fight offensively. However, from 
time to time the Leftist Government has staged powerful, 
though indecisive, counteroffensives; for example, during 
1937, the drives on Brunete, Zaragoza, Belchite, ond 
Teruel, and also the unplanned counteratt ack at Guadala- 
jara (Brihuega). After the Loyalists captured Teruel in 
December and lost it again in February, they fought only 
defensive and delaying actions until late July when they 
delivered another wallop. 


In no sense have these occasional wallops been calcu- 
lated parts of an active defense. Loyalist fighting on the 
whole, has been passive in nature. There has been none 
of the technique of fixing and exhausting the attacker 
and then smacking him when he is worn out. 


Generally, Loyalist counteroffensives have aimed a 
strategic objectives—ausually Insurgent communications 
—but about all they have accomplished i is to regain a little 
terrain or to deflect or delay an Insurgent operation. These 
delays have been successful only in prolonging the 
struggle. The Loyalists sought, apparently, to wear down 
the Insurge nts, hoping thar “the democratic powers av 
rally to their cause. Had these hopes materialized, 
passive defense and a war of attrition would have been to 
their advantage. Actually, it was the only form of fight- 
ing they knew at the outset, and the only course since 
then which their uncodrdinated forces, limited means, 
and lack of trained leaders have enabled them to pursue. 
These factors, to be sure, have changed. And at times 
the Loyalists appear far more capable than formerly. But 
their tactics, in general, remain the same. It is only at 
intervals that they launch a coordinated offensive. 


The last offensive, which came in July near Gandesa, 


followed a long period of Insurgent advances. It produced 

{Operations of the Spanish War up to April 15, 1938, are cov- 
ered in the March-April and May-June, 1938, issues of The In- 
FANTRY JoURNAL. See “Spain: A Year and a Half of Modern 
War” (March-April) and “Zaragoza to the Sea” (May-June) by 
Captain Wendell G. Johnson, “Guadalajara” (March-April) by 
Lieutenant Jack W. Rudolph. 


the usual results: delay, cessation of Insurgent successes, 
recovery of some terrain, then stalemate. 

We shall review these successive phases of recent opera- 
tions, beginning on April 16, 1938, the date to which the 
progress of the war was carried in the May-June Journat, 
and follow events from that date up to October 15. 


FrANCO’s SITUATION 


When Franco reached the Mediterranean at Vinaroz 
(map 2), on April 15, the war didn’t end as he hoped 
and observers predicted. The Leftists wouldn’t admit 
defeat and their soldiers didn’t quit. As the Confederate 
States fought on after Sherman reached the Sea and cut 
them in two, so did the armies of Catalonia and central 
Spain struggle on. 

This situation may have created something of a two 
horned dilemma for Franco. Toward which of the o 
posing forces should he direct his main effort? Likely as 
not, in evaluating Loyalist capabilities, he had foreseen 
the probability of continued resistance, and had planned 
accordingly. Let us attempt to draw up a partial estimate, 
such as he might have made. 

The Nationalist forces had separated their adversary 
into two isolated camps. Now if they could drive a wedge 
between the Catalonian camp and France they would 
sever the only land communication between Leftist Spain 
and the outside. (They already had water communication 
partly blockaded. ) Moreover, the industrial and agri- 
cultural region of Catalonia was an inviting prize and 
Barcelona a strategic objective of incalculable importance. 


Yet there were many factors that condemned further 
major operations against Catalonia. Room for maneuver 
against the north flank of the Catalan front was restricted 
by the rugged Pyrenees, and the frontiers of France and 
the Republic of Andorra—both neutral states. On the 
southern end of the front, maneuver was restricted by the 
Mediterranean, and by the Ebro River which separated 
the opposing lines. A penetration in the center would be 
difficult. Franco's spring offensive had penetrated a de- 
fense organized upon a series of strong points between 
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which were gaps affording corridors of advance. But by 
April 15 the front along the Ebro and Segre Rivers had 
become well organized and strongly manned. Adept as 
they were in soft-spot tactics, the Insurgents would have 
a hard nut to crack in Catalonia. It was the Catalans 
who stopped Napoleon’s invasion. They wouldn’t give 
in readily to another army which also contained foreign 
legions. 

The alternate direction for Franco’s main effort was 
toward Castellon, Valencia, and the central army. What 
advantages, if any, lay in that line of action? 

First, the dispersion of the Loyalist central armies: The 
perimeter of the territory under General Miaja’s control 
was so long that the forces defending it could not be strong 
everywhere. Though favored by interior lines, a large 


Map 1. All Spain is divided into three parts 








fraction of their strength was committed to the defense 
of Madrid. Other fractions were posted all along the line, 
particularly where it was most vulnerable or most threat- 
ened, as on the front between Teruel and the Mediter- 
ranean. But even here it was impossible to organize a deep 
defense throughout a front with a trace roughly 125 miles 
long, especially when adequate artillery elements were 
lacking, troops scattered, and roads scarce. 

The second Insurgent advantage lay in the weakened 
condition of the central armies, both in men and matériel. 
Many reserves had been sent from the Madrid front and 
other sectors to oppose Franco’s drive through Aragon 
and into Catalonia. Many of them remained in Catalonia 
—either dead or alive. Moreover the munitions plants of 
Barcelona could deliver supplies to the central forces only 
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Map 2. The Eastern Front 


over a partly blockaded water route. To attack toward 
Castellon and Valencia, therefore, would mean hitting the 
weaker o ponent. 

How i id terrain compare in the alternate sectors as to 
observation, fields of fire, concealment, cover, obstacles, 
corridors of advance, routes of communications? The 
sector toward Valencia is mountainous and wooded in the 
north, and slopes southeast to the cultivated valleys and 
plains in the Castellon-Valencia region. Streams run 
generally from northwest to southeast toward the two 
ports, and thus provide ideal corridors of advance. Al- 
though in Catalonia the valleys run in the same direction, 
offensive operations there would be eastward and would 
have to cross, rather than go down, the valleys. Inter- 
vening high ground would give the Catalans excellent 
defensive or delaying positions. In addition, southern 
Catalonia is more flat and open and therefore affords better 


observation and fields of fire, but owing to the general 
terrain structure just indicated, the defender would bene- 
fit more from them than the attacker. The woods and 
defilade found between Teruel and the coast offer more 
cover and concealment than exists in the northern theater. 
These would facilitate surprise and favor the tactics of 
mountain fighting in which the Insurgents had already 
shown skill at Malaga and Bilbao. Obstacles abound in 
both theaters, but the transverse streams in the Catalan 
theater would probably handicap Franco's forces more 
than would the mountains in the Teruel-Mediterranean 
theater. The northern theater offers many routes of com- 
munication, the southern comparatively “few—especially 
for lateral movement and liaison. But attacker and de- 
fender are handicapped alike. Weighing all these terrain 
factors, then, it would seem that the southern theater was 
more favorable for an offensive than the northern. 
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Map 3. Scene of the Castellon Offensive 


Next we have the factor of distance. On April 16, 

Valencia lay closer to the Insurgent lines than Barcelona, 
and the intermediate port of Cancion was closer than 
T arragona. 

The general trace of both fronts was convex as viewed 
from the Insurgent side. Each, therefore, favored en- 
veloping action. However the bulge was more pro- 
nounced on the southern front. Furthermore, maneuver 
on the southern front was restricted only on the Mediter- 
ranean flank, whereas on the northern front it was restrict- 
ed on both flanks. 

Whether Castellon and Valencia were more important 
as strategical objectives than Tarragona and Barcelona is 
debatable. All four were ports ot entry for food and 
materials, and were supply bases for their respective areas. 
Barcelona is more important in two respects than Valen- 
cia: it is the center of munitions and arms production for 
the Leftist government, and is also the capital of that 
government. Valencia, on the other hand, is vital because 
it supplies Madrid and most of the central territory. 
Should Castellon and Valencia fall, there would remain 
but Alicante, Cartagena, and Almesia (map 1) as the 


principal supply ports. These have but meager docking 


facilities, and the long lines of communication to them 
would be extremely valitessble if Valencia were aptured. 
Barcelona is not so vital in this respect because Castalonia 
has communication with the outside by land as well a 
by sea. 

Not only did Franco want to further hamper Loyalist 
supply, he also wanted to improve his own supply situa 
tion. He wanted a port on the east coast to connect with 
his base on Majorca Island and with foreign ports. He 
wanted to relieve the strain on his land routes. Castellon 
and Valencia offered him what he wanted. 

Whether General Franco's estimate of the Situation as 
of April 16, 1938, included the factors considered here, 
we have no way of knowing, but his operations since 
that date would indicate that he came to about the same 
decision that our hind-sighted and brief estimate would 
produce. 

At least we may assume, from our far-distant OP, that 
he decided to make his principal effort on the Teruel 
Mediterranean front, with a view to cutting off the rear 
of the central armies and thereby forcing dom to yield. If 
he could eliminate the resistance of oman! Spain, that of 
Catalonian Spain could not continue for long. 
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Let us now turn to the operations which were carried 
out with this or a similar decision as their basis. 


REDUCTION OF THE LOYALIST SALIENT 


After Generals Aranda and Valino had planted the red- 
and-gold banners of Nationalist Spain on the sands of the 
Mediterranean, the six Insurgent army corps consti- 
tuting the Army of the North were disposed approxi- 
mately as shown on the map of the eastern front (map 2). 
Beginning at Teruel, and going east and north, were 
General Varela’s Castillian Corps, General Aranda’s 
Galician Corps, General Valino’s mixed Italian and Na- 
varrese Corps, General Yague’s Morrocan Corps, General 
Moscardo’s Corps of Aragon, General Solchaga’s Corps 
of Navarre. This Army of the North was under Gen- 
eral Fidel Davila, who had been given command during 
the Bilbao offensive upon the death of General Mola. 

Having reached the objective of the spring offensive, 
the troops under Aranda and Valino were not permitted 
to sit down on the seashore and gloat, but were pushed on 
to exploit the Loyalist disorganization. General Valino’s 
command pressed northward but gained little ground. 
His Italian divisions, it is said, were left to besiege 
Tortosa, while his Navarrese divisions were shifted to 
the center of the front between Teruel and the coast. 
General Aranda’s Galicians advanced on two coastal roads 
some ten to fifteen miles southward before Loyalist re- 
sistance stiffened sufficiently to stop them. Farther north, 
bitter fighting continued for a time on the lower Ebro. 
Then came stabilization. The Insurgents were concen- 
trating along the other flank of their wedge. Preparations 
were being made for the advance on Castellon. 


CASTELLON OFFENSIVE 


The initial objective of the force occupying the Teruel- 
to-the-coast sector was the cord joining the ends of the 
giant bow formed by the Loyalist positions. This cord 
was the highway: Teruel—Allepuz—Albocacer (map 
3)- Its capture would bring a big territorial gain, com- 
manding positions for further operations, a straight front 
from which to operate, and a much needed means for 
maintaining lateral communications. 

Operating from northeast of Teruel, General Varela 
first began a series of small penetrations on the west of 
the sector. These break-throughs were exploited by en- 
veloping the strong points holding out in between. Al- 
though fog and bad weather often precluded the use of 
artillery, they so restricted hostile observation that sur- 
prise was gained and movements were screened. Surprise 
was also obtained through deception. In one instance an 
artillery preparation created a feint which drew Loyalist 
reserves to the point which appeared to be threatened, and 
thereby made deep advances possible on both flanks of the 
corps front. By the end of April three breaches had been 
made by the Castillian Corps through which reserves 
were pushed to carry out converging attacks. These met 
behind the Loyalist positions, captured Aliaga, and then 
straightened the line from Aliaga to Teruel (map 4). This 
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About May 7 General Valino’s 1st and General Veo’, 
4th Divisions of Navarre, supported by the 55th Division 
(Colonel Adrados), began a series of punches on the 
east central part of the line. The combined effect of these 
separated operations eventually created two deep and 
broad salients which left Loyalist positions in between all 
but surrounded. The double envelopment was completed 
about mid-May. Flanking forces gained contact, swal- 
lowed the enemy pocket, and captured a large part of the 
Teruel-Allepuz-Albocacer road. By the end of another 
week the initial objective was reached on all parts of the 
line except near the coast. The elimination of the Loyalist 
salient reduced the length of the front by some 45 miles. 

While troops in the center of the front were taking 
out isolated points of resistance and consolidating the 
Nationalist gains, mew attacks were launched on the 
extreme flanks. General Aranda progressed very little 
along the coast where the Leftist Government had solidly 
fortified. But on the west flank General Varela dug deep 
into Loyalist territory along the highway from Teruel to 
Sagunto. By June 1, he had penetrated over 10 miles. 
Then the advance was stopped by reinforcements of 
troops, artillery, and planes, drawn from other fronts. 
Local counterattacks regained a few positions. 

While Varela contained this force by constant pressure, 
the rst, 4th and 55th Divisions struck again along the 
center of the line. The Insurgents were exploiting the 
advantages of the offensive: retention of initiative, choice 
of objectives and directions, adaptation to time, and crea- 
tion of opportunity. 

Events now came fast. On the east end of the front, 
the 83d Division of Aranda’s Galician Corps had managed 
to gain a couple of miles along the coast. Next to it the 
84th Division advanced its left a little, but its right was 
stopped by the defenses of Albocacer. This, then, was the 
situation when the 1st and 4th Divisions made their con- 
verging attacks in the center. It is well to get the picture: 
pressure on each flank, reserves attracted to the flanks and 
kept there by holding attacks, then the blows in the 
middle. 

From June 4 to 7, the 1st and 4th Divisions penetrated 
into hostile territory better than 10 miles. On the 8th and 
gth there was no let-up; another advance was made to the 
lead-mining town of Lucena del Cid and the immediate 
vicinity to the east. The rst and 4th Divisions were again 
in contact. On the roth of June, they cut the Lucena- 
Castellon road, and, leaving weak detachments to engage 
hostile elements on their flanks, pushed down the Rambla 
de la Viuda valley. Strongly defended Useras was passed 
by, as were other flanking strong points. Of course the 
Insurgents had penetrated to rear areas where there were 
fewer troops and weaker defenses. Otherwise they could 
hardly have moved so fast with so little opposition. It 
should be remembered, also, that in Spain the fronts are 
neither so continuous nor so deeply organized as the front 
that stretched across France twenty years ago. Even in the 
more active sectors positions have comparatively little 


pinching-out procedure continued into early May. 
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Map 4. Successive stages of the Castellon Offensive 


depth and the battle position itself is mot continuous. 
Where terrain is rugged, and where troops are few, it is 
impossible to organize other than the more critical of the 
tactical localities. Between these strong points there are 
often wide gaps. 

Through such a gap the 4th Division continued its 
advance on a three-mile front before daybreak June 11. 
With the 1st Division echeloned to its rear, it reached 
the western outskirts of Castellon on the 12th. 

The preceding day the defenders of Albocacer, 37 
miles north of Castellon, realized their isolated position 
and began withdrawing toward Castellon. The whole 12- 
mile front next to the coast was abandoned June 11th. The 
84th Division occupied Albocacer the same day, and to- 
gether with the 83d started to pursue. Motors were used 
on the 12th. Benicasim, a village eight miles north of 
Castellon was occupied on the 13th and the advance 
guards reached Castellon that evening. 





Apparently a part of the Galicians (83d and 84th Di- 
visions) assaulted the city from the northeast while the 
Navarrese (1st Division) attacked from the west and 
northwest. Street fighting continued through the 14th of 
June, but most of the defenders withdrew during the 
night to positions across the Mijares River, five miles 
south. 

Where was the encircling force that should have inter- 
cepted the fleeing Loyalists? Events must have moved 
too fast, and the Insurgent force must have been too 
small. No repoits have been seen of either horse cavalry 
or mechanized units in this particular operation. It is 
claimed that some Navarrese infantry 
4th Division—immediately pushed on to the south of 
Castellon on the 13th. How much effect they had on the 


probably of the 


retreat has not been disclosed. 
During the last two weeks of June the Navarrese and 
Galician Divisions prepared for a continuation of the of- 
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Map 5. The Estremadura Front 


fensive. The next objectives were Sagunto and Valencia. 
The wedge along the coast, from Lorene del Cid south- 
ward to the Mijares River, was widened to some 15 miles 
or more. Minor operations were carried out by the usual 
methods: isolation of defended villages and tactical locali- 
ties by outflanking action. 


Towarp SAGUNTO 


On the west of the line General Varela expanded his 
salient southeast of Teruel in preparation for a push 
down the Teruel-Sagunto highway. He captured several 
positions but they were not cheaply bought. 

The force on the flank next to the coast completed its 
preparations by the first week of July. Initial gains were 
made principally in a southwest direction toward Se -gorbe. 
This advance caused Nules to be outflanked and captured 
July 8. 

A week later General Varela was able to render a satis- 
factory report from his headquarters. He had finally 
overcome the strong resistance in Sarrion and Mora de 
Rubielos, the nut that had broken Insurgent teeth for 
two months. On the second anniversary of the Revolt 
(July 18) he had further good news for his chief. He had 
taken the towns of Albentosa and Baracas, besides many 
villages. His advance was within five miles of Viver on 
the dowehill highway to Segorbe and Sagunto. By the 
21st of July the Loyalist positions between his axis of 
advance and the coastal salient had been outflanked and 
were evacuated. Once again a Loyalist front had been 
pinched out by action on its fanks. Horse cavalry, which 
has not had a prominent réle in this war, participated in 
clean-up work on the flanks of Varela’s advance, and pro- 
vided flank security for the arms making the drive. Strong 
as these arms were, however, they could not overcome 
the opposition encountered on Ragudo hill outside of 
Viver. Not even the bombing of seventy-five planes or 
the assaults of Italian tanks behind artillery protection, 
could force the position, Every advance, every outflank- 
ing maneuver by the Castillians, was repulsed by counter- 
attacks. 


General Varela was stopped. General Valino and his 
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adroit mountain fighters in the center of the line also 
stopped. And General Aranda was stopped on the « 
still 10 miles from Sagunto and 25 from Valencia. 


vere 
1St, 


The fifty-mile front was to remain like this for th 
remainder of the period under review because at this time 
July 25, the Loyalists launched one of their periodical 
counter-oftensives and diverted all Insurgent attention and 
effort to the Ebro River near Gandesa. 

Before we move our OP to that theater of operations 
we must go over to the Estremadura, or Cordoba, front 
in southwest Spain, and see what had been going or 
the Loyalist salient that bulges menacingly into she 
corridor j joining northern and southern Nationalist Spain. 


EsTREMADURA FRONT 


In early May the Loyalists surprised the Insurgents 
some 25 miles north of Cordoba (map 1) but failed to 
consolidate their new positions and were repulsed. —s 
attack by ten battalions of Loyalist infantry and s 
squadrons (troops) of cavalry advanced over a mile on 
June 1, but suffered heavy losses from the flanking 
action of forewarned Insurgents. Two other attempts, 
during early June, to divert the attention of the Insurgent 
high command were unsuccessful. 


Then on June 15 the Insurgents under General Queipo 
de Llano launched a powerful offensive northwest of the 
Penarroya region whose mines had often been under 
Loy ralist artillery fire. As in all large-scale attacks i 
Spain, attack aviation played a big part in saeiidlaing 
and destroying resistance. In two days the attack captured 
Blasquez (map 5) and a number of villages throughout 
an area covering upwards of a hundred square miles. 
During the next few days Loyalist counterattacks checked 
further advance on the south of their salient, but some 
terrain was lost to an Insurgent attack from the north 
Hank. 

Activity gradually subsided to normal and remained so 
until about July 20, when the Insurgents undertook a 
double envelopment of the Loyalist salient. By the 26th, 
their converging attacks from the north and south had 
pinched out the nose of the salient and gained roughly 

1,500 square miles of fertile territory. Considerable war 
booty was taken. The capture of Castuer gave the Nation- 
alists control of its copper, iron, and lead mines. More- 
over they. were within 30 miles of the Leftist-held mines 
of Almaden from which comes 60 per cent of the world’s 
quicksilver. Most important to the Insurgents, however, 
was the effect of their operation on the corridor joining 
northern and southern Nationalist territory. The bottle- 
neck had been widened more than 20 miles. 

What was the object of this offensive? Was it intended 
merely as a diversion to prevent the transfer of men and 
material from this front to the one north of Valencia? 
Probably more than that. The concentration of force, the 
method of attack, and the results, all indicate a plan to 
do what was done. The results show that the attack was 
well timed; that the Insurgents had correctly estimated 
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that the hostile positions were already drained of reserves. 
Whatever the design, it was a successful diversion, an im- 
ortant tactical success, and a big strategic victory—the 
: General Queipo de Llano had scored since his capture 

\falaga eighteen month earlier. 

D uring the next two weeks, while the L oyalist counter- 
offensive and the Insurgent reaction were focusing at- 
tention on the Ebro front, there was little activity in the 
Southwest. The Insurgents captured several positions 
here and there, and the Loyalists recovered a few key 
joints they had recently lost. The Insurgents were not 
idle, however. They were preparing for their next big 
effort. 

This began August 8, with an advance eastward from 
Castuer weed Alm: aden. Within a week a penetration 
_of about 15 miles had been made. Another attack was 
initiated during the same preiod, from a point 4o-odd 
miles northwest of Almaden. Both attacks were checked 
on the 16th of August, but additional advances were 
made a few days lente. Resistance then became too strong 
to warrant further efforts in this sector. A new offensive 
was launched farther north near Toledo, but it failed to 
get far. It did serve however to straighten the line extend- 
ing southwest toward Valdecaballeros, northwest of Al- 
maden. 

The Insurgent force directly west of Almaden now oc- 
cupied a salient pointing 15 to 20 miles east, with a base 
less than 15 miles wide. It offered an excellent target for 
flank attacks, aimed at pinching off the base. The Loyalist 
counterattacks came near doing just this, but, typically, 
they failed. Continuous offensive action to achieve de- 
cisive results, for the Government forces, seems impos- 
sible. Invariably they fall short. Whether we attribute 
their failures to inadequate matériel, to insufficient skilled 
leaders, to lack of offensive spirit, or to the lack of co- 
hesion and codrdination so often apparent, the fact re- 
mains: they do not wage offensive war. As a result they 
continue to give up ground, to lose the war. 

By September 1, the lines in the Southwest had sta- 
bilized, and relative quiet obtained throughout Septem- 
ber and early October. So we leave the deadlock in this 


region to look at the march of war on the Ebro. 


Tue Loyauist COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 


General Yague’s Corps, and the Loyalist forces op- 
posing it along the Ebro and Segre Rivers (map 2), 
seldom appeared in war reports during the late spring 
and early summer. There was considerable local fighting, 
however, for possession of critical localities. 

Besther north, General Moscardé’s command repulsed 
various Loyalist attempts to recapture the hydroelectric 
plant at Tremp. 

In the extreme north, General Solchaga’s mountaineers 
were the most active. Over a three-month period they 
had advanced 30 to 40 miles, cleaning up resistance in 
the Spanish Pyrenees. Their most publicized action was 
against the government 43d or “lost” Division which 


they had isolated in a pocket on the French border. The 
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43d repulsed attacks against its intrenched position until 
the middle of June. Then, with ammunition gone, Colo 
nel Beltram evacuated the pocket and led his 10,000 
men into France. Polled by the French authorities, go 
per cent elected to return to Leftist Spain, the remaining 
10 per cent to Rightist territory. 

The subsequent objective of General Solchaga’s com- 
mand was to separate Cat: alonia from the Re pub slic of 
Andorra. 

On the whole, the entire front from the French border 
to the Ebro delta at Tortosa had been considered inactive 
since late April. The Insurgents had business elsewhere 
and the Loyalists remained more or less passive. 

However they had to do something to stop the drive 
on Valencia. That something they decided, would be 
Ebro in Oa 
vicinity of Gandesa (map 6), aimed at the communica- 
tions of the Insurgents down on the front threatening 

Valencia. As a diversion this counter-offensive proved the 


counter-offensive across the ‘ahen in the 


most successful of the two-year-old war. 

At day bre ak July 25) a bridgehead force beg: in crossing 
the Ebro, using rafts, boats, and bridges made re ady 
during the night. Surprise was complete. By evening the 
thin line of Insurgent defenders had been driven back 5 
to 10 miles from the river along a 10-mile front. The 
following day advance dinentn reached Gandesa and 
passed some distance beyond to the northwest. To check 
the troops pouring across the river, the N ation: ilists made 
an aerial counterattack in which 42 planes participated. 
They destroyed some of the bridges, but failed to stop 
the advance. Infantrymen couched under trees and in 
trucks, then went on when the planes had passed. The 
third day even more planes were employed. Advices 
from Burgos (Nationalist capital), quoted by the press, 
said “150 Insurgent planes, each loaded with two tons of 
225- pound bombs were in the air all day’’ (sic). Against 
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them the Leftist Government sent squadron after squad- 
ron of Russian “‘Chato” pursuits. 

In four days the Ebro had been crossed on a wide 
front, but principally along a 60-mile curve between 
Cherta and Ribarroja. In this sector a maximum advance 
of some 15 miles was made before it was stopped by In- 
surgent reserves. Small detachments that crossed down- 
stream failed to get a foothold and were driven back across 
the river. 

General Franco ordered dams in the Ebro tributaries 
opened to flood the Ebro and cut off Loy alists on the 
right bank. He also ordered his airmen to wipe out the 
bridges and to harass communications east of the river. 

The flood washed out a few bridges but probably hurt 
the Insurgents almost as much as the Loyalists. For one 
thing, it lost them a pilot. Sent out to photograph the ef- 
fects of the flood, Heraclio Gautier ran into antiaircraft 
fire and barely managed to get back to the airdrome before 
he died. In his plane were counted 200 holes. 

The bombing of bridges no doubt handicap ped the 
Loyalist operation in many ways. For one thing it pre- 
vented medium artillery from getting across to support 
the offensive. Had more niles gotten across, the 
Loyalists might have gone farther. As it was, infantry 
had little help and soon was stopped. The bombing of 
bridges required the concentration of all available anti- 
aircraft units along the river. Their fire forced the bomb- 
ing to be done from high altitudes and considerably re- 
duced its effectiveness. 

For a week the fighting centered around Gandesa, 
which became a veritable no-man’s-land. Insurgent re- 
serves were brought in from the west and south. Mean- 
time, General Miaja, commander in chief in central 
Spain, took advantage of the Insurgent concentration 
near Gandesa to attack in the direction of Teruel from 
the south and southwest. This‘ diversion probably gave 
Franco some anxiety. At any rate it took several squadrons 
of his planes away from the Ebro for a couple of days. 

The Insurgents counterattacked in force on the north 
flank of the Gandesa front, August 7. Many bridges were 
destroyed behind the Loyalists in this sector with the re- 
sult that several thousand men were captured and other 
thousands were killed and drowned. Two hundred planes 
were in action according to press reports. It was said that 
tanks and artillery also contributed much to the success 
of the flanking maneuver. 

On August 8, Loyalist forces farther north succeeded 
in crossing the Segre River in an attack toward Balaguer. 
This apparently was a feint to screen the crossing in force 
made just north of Lerida on the following day. The 
force which crossed at Lerida either was not ‘intanded to 
advance any distance, or else was unable to overcome the 
resistance interposed. It did, however, succeed in main- 
taining its bridgehead position for over two months, and 
it still sits on the west bank of the Segre on October 15. 

The same thing can be said of the over-size bridgehead 
near Gandesa. Throughout August and September, the 
Insurgents poured men, planes, tanks, artillery, and shells 
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into the sector in an effort to recover their loss. Counter. 
attacks of varying magnitude were made every few days 
During the fulls both sides worked on their defensive 
works ‘wnell the whole area resembled the Western Front 

Bridges were repeatedly damaged behind the Loyalists 
oak to be repaired at night by engineers. Artillery d luels 
and aerial fights were a | daily occurrence. Tank att icks 
often preceded infantry assaults. 

The attrition in aircraft must have been high indeed 
if we accept as truth only a fraction of the reports issued 
from each side. This can also be said of personnel loss 
Insurgent advices placed Loyalist casualties in the a 
desa sector from July 25 to September 12 as high as 
70,000 men. Other reports ran as low as 25,000. eee, 
ing some 40,000 Loyalist combatants were in the sector 
which various reports indicate to be approximately cor, 
rect, it is not unlikely that casualties exceeded 50 per cent 
of effectives. Insurgent losses must have been equally 
heavy. 

The net result of the twelve weeks of fighting on the 
Ebro is this: The Insurgents have recaptured one-half or 
more of what they lost the last week of July. However 
they have paid heavily for it in men and matériel. They 
have also paid with three months of delay to the execu- 
tion of their general plan of operations: the offensive on 
Valencia. Finally, they have paid with loss of face at 
home and abroad, with discouragment in ranks, with de- 
creased interest on the part of theis allies. 

The Leftist Government also has a big bill for the Ebro 
diversion. But if this diversion saved Valencia, and brings 
about a long stalemate, the bill may be cheap enough. 

Some idea of the astronomic quantity of matériel lost 
in this operation and the ones preceding it can be obtained 
from the items which the Insurgents claim to have cap- 
tured up to August 31, 1938. The press gives their claim as 
follows: captured: 200 tanks, 700 pieces of artillery, 8,000 
machine guns, 300,000 rifles, 400,000,000 cartridges, 
150,000 prisoners; 1,000 planes shot or forced down pat 

captured. Other loot includes all kinds of munitions, 
motor vehicles, and quartermaster supplies. 


OBSERVATIONS 


The far-reaching effects of Franco’s naval blockade, of 
independent bombing operations against strategic objec- 
tives and rear areas, and of direct and indirect foreign 
intervention, should not be minimized in evaluating the 
factors that influence the character of fighting i in Spain. 
However, since we are interested primarily in the nature 
of the fighting and in the factors having a direct bearing 
upon the ground fight, these indirect factors are not taken 
u 


The tactical lessons to be drawn from the six-month 
period under review are merely re-affirmations of well 
known doctrines and principles—such as: the offensive 
alone wins victories, envelopments are preferable to 
frontal attacks, depth is essential in both offense and de- 
fense, surprise must be sought always, reconnaissance 
and security are necessary in all directions. 
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1¢ ever-increasing importance of air operations—ob- 
cervation, attack, bombardment—is more and more mani- 
fest. It shows the imperative need for devising and pro- 
viding effective countering means and measures, and for 
extensive troop training in antiaircraft defense. 

[he greater influence of weather on military operations 
of t rola though not brought out in this review, is now 
well realized by military men in Spain. 

We also see the futility and wastefulness of individual, 
separate action by any single arm, and the success which 
comes in actions carried out by complete combat teams, 
combining the proper proportion of all arms and weapons. 

Further, we see how important even a complete combat 
ream can be when it lacks mobility, flexibility of action, 
and adequate signal communication and means of ori- 
entation. Tactical maps, as we know them, are non-exis- 
rent in Spain. Commanders are said to have nothing but 
Michelin road maps. 

What is not so apparent, but is evident if we evaluate 
all reports, is the tremendous importance of the human 
men, their training, their morale, and their 
fighting spirit. Why have che Loyalists fought passively 
most Ms the time? Why have their clfeeniee actions been 
indecisive? Inadequate means and inferior leadership 
have not always been to blame. Why, also, couldn’t the 
Insurgents drive the Loyalists out of the Gandesa pocket? 
They should have done it in two or three weeks. The 
position appears vulnerable enough. The Insurgents soon 
massed unquestioned superiority in matériel. They could 
readily concentrate more men to give depth to their 
counterattacks. Something was responsible. 
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It looks as though war will go on for many more 
months, probably into a third year. If Franco’s allies are 
less interested in his cause, if they are incensed at his 
declaration of neutrality in the E uropean line-up, Re if 
the withdrawal of 10,000 Italian ‘‘volunteers” presages 
complete withdrawals of allied troops, the standstill of the 


yast two months may be the prelude of a much longer 


deadlock. 


It is just possible, of course, that this withdrawal may 
be the key to eventual peace. The Loyalists have felt 
that they were fighting invaders and have fought the 
more bitterly. Sinnilesly the Insurgent troops have been 
waging war to rid the country of the foreign 
which they associate with the enemy. The evacuation of 
foreigners by both sides might, therefore, bring about an 
sitiende among the combatants that would enable some 
sort of viensediliasion to be effected. 


“isms” 


As things stand now the Insurgents still have a decided 
if they can maintain that edge, or win ad 
hhenebes from the opposition, they should win the war. 


But it won't be won quic kly. 


edge and, 


The resistance is too stub 
born, and the ideas and ideals of the opposing govern 
ments are still too irreconcilable. 

Yet each government appears to be making concessions 
[his 
well and may be a sign that the situation is not hope less. 


If Franco gets rid 


to public opinion and to foreign opinion. augurs 


his foreign support, then wins 
another victory, he may bring about a reaction in the op 
posing parties that will force the Leftist Government to 


come to terms. Barring that the struggle will go on. 


~~ 
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Where 
COMMANDERS 


LOSE 


By Major Richard M. Sandusky, Infantry 





For | am a man under authority, having sole liers under 
me: and I say to this man, Go, and he goeth; and to 
another, Come, and he cometh; and to my servant, Do 
this, and he doeth it-—MatTHEW Vill:g. 


Every man in authority has his own definition of leader- 
ship and his own methods of developing It. A cording to 
Webster, it is the ability to conduct or direct. It would be 
possible to list perhaps a dozen qualities essential for lead- 
ership. But at best these are merely labels, a 
suggesting the presence of an inner power, a hidden 
strength and fire, denoting the confidence and c: apacity of 


N apoleon did not 


define le: idership, but indic ated its vit: il importance in 


the man who plays the le ader’ Ss role. 


his statement that the moral is to the phy sical as three is 
to one. 

The military student, searching the pages of history for 
some glimmering clue to greatness, is concerned with ac- 
tions, not adjectives. History is written by historians. But 
first it is hammered and moulded and made by leaders. 
If we know them, may we not, following their example, 
duplicate their success? Unfortunately, it is not so easy 
as that. The world has moved too rapidly and too far; 
there are too many apenas ables for exact and scientific 
comparison. Principles we may examine, yes. But it is 
dangerous to ap ply them unless we keep constantly in 
mind that the present is as far removed from the past as 
tomorrow will be from today. 

The mercenary forces of Hannibal required a different 
leadership from the national armies of Na ipoleon. Proud 
and aristocratic knights, who furnished their own mounts 
and equipment, and who served without pay, would have 
greeted with contemptuous scorn the repressive methods 
employed with hard-headed peasantry, or the rabble of 
the towns. The leadership problems of a democracy are 
certainly at wide variance with those of an autocracy, and 
even with those of a liberal government in which there are 
rigid social and class distinctions. 


‘Leadership, both military and political, is a jewel of 
countless facets reflecting the totality of human experience 


and rel: tionships. It influences and is influenced by such 
diverse factors as science, philosophy and religion. 

It is a common belief in the military profession that 
the terms command and leadership are synonymous. A\ 
official order issued by constituted authority can appoint 
a commander. A leader, however, is an artist whose tal- 
ents can not be conferred by administrative act. Nature 
gives them to him in part as inherited equipment; and if 
she is liberal in her endowment he may become the “born 
leader.” But in most cases he attains to le adership—or 
his conception of it—through study and observation, and 
a series of experiments in the huge laboratory of human 
relations. A leader is a comenssuieé, but a commander is 
not necessarily a leader. If we could add up the character 
istics of the two and subtract the difference, our evaluation 
of leadership would be simple and definite. Unfortunat: 
ly, we deal with art not science, and the intangibles ol 
human qui alities defy precise ev: iluation. 

Besides, vitality, enthusiasm, decisiveness, sy mpathy, 
ind all the rest are but instruments. The mibieaey leader 
is judged not by an inventory of his virtues but by the a 
complishments of his men. Actions spe ak louder thar 
words, and it is by this convincing language alone that 
the great of the world are recoded in the long sweep of 
history. 

A leader arouses cooperative effort in the attainment of 
a common goal. A commander seeks a similar result by 
authoritative prescription. What is the difference? It is 
a matter of method and organization. Men work with the 
leader; they work for the commander. One group is a 
responsive and self-re specting society of co-workers, whilk 
the other is a form of contract labor. Both may produce 


The leader’s art is 
not conferred by fiat 
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results. But in a crisis—and war is a series of crises—the 
method of the inspired and magnetic leader will win where 
those of the dictatorial commander would fail. Command- 
ers may survive short wars; only leaders emerge from long 
ones. Time and events sift them to their proper places. 
There is nothing new or strange in this. It is simply com- 
mon sense. 

Any man will work harder for himself than for anyone 
else, just as he will do more under praise than under 
censure. Recognizing these plain truths, the wise leader 
employs them to stimulate and energize all individuals 
concerned in the group effort, increasing their latent 
powers, quickening their interests, lifting them to levels 
of achievement and inspiration seemingly impossible to 
attain. He touches hidden sources of strength and extends 
the field of action both for his own keen talents and the 
redoubled capacity of those under his control. 

Gregarious by instinct and habit, all of us like to be led 
—are accustomed to being led. Our civilization is built 
on an interdependent organization of individual and 
specialized abilities. These cut across all phases of con- 
temporary life- —treligion, politics, education, industry, rec- 
rection. We are not happy; and indeed we can hardly 
exist, we moderns, unless we are together. And since we 
find ourselves grouped for some particular purpose, then 
we must have group control; that is to say, leadership, if 
we are to avoid the failure and futility of undirected and 
pointless effort. 

The problem of the military leader, then, is not one of 
forcing an unknown or repugnant system on a hostile 
people, but rather one of providing them with the enlight- 
ened leadership which will fulfill their expectations and 
accomplish the end desired by all. 

Halter or whip? This is the real meat of the leadership 
question. More often than not the whip wins; and it wins 
for two reasons: first, because it is easy, and second, be- 
cause it is traditional. It usually takes less effort to make 
a man do something than to make him want to do it. So 
the whip cracks, and by virtue of fear and intimidation, 
authority of position, power of command, ruthless deter- 
mination, vaulting ambition, grasping selfishness—by 
one or all of these—the ruler directs the actions and con- 
trols the lives of his subjects. It is no accident that the club 
and scepter are similar in appearance. 

“Off with his head!” cried the Queen on the slightest 
provocation. It was a simple solution; it saved the labor of 
thought and demonstrated the efficacy of an autocratic 
system. But it did not contribute, Alice noted, to the 
happiness of Wonderland. 

It is true that such policies may produce results for a 
time, but they do not constitute that permanent and wise 
investment in human reaction which we call morale. In 
the industrial world it is significant that there is little labor 
trouble in those institutions that are organized on a co- 
operative basis. But those that follow the coercive school 
of thought find themselves confronted with an armed truce 
engendered by suspicion and distrust. They hire the body, 
but not the spirit. 
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Human organizations are not so much the re Hection ot 
the man at the top as ot the many men below him whose 
efforts are responsible for his position. He retains the full 
measure of his power only so long as he enjoys their un- 
limited admiration and respect. For he has given them 
something that they could not give dasnstiven namely, 
a common zeal, a sense of importance, an awakened power, 
an assurance and pride born of past accomplishment, 
which no future obstacle can daunt. 
achieved oneness, 


Leader and led have 
and in that amalgamation they have 
discovered the secret of true success. 

Because the soldier has his ulitmate métier war, 
and sudden death, it was once believed that he 


should be steeled for his ordeal by 


violence, 


a cultivation of the 


Spartan virtues and the imposition of a Draconian Code. 
He was formed with his fellows in masses and drilled and 
drilled and drilled into a robot denied the dangerous privi- 


lege of thought. By an accepted system of relentless train- 
ing in peace he was so toughened in body and spirit that 
war represented no departure, no confusing transition, 
from his customary routine. He feared not the enemy 
The danger of death was 


also outweighed by the spoils of victory; 


less but his own officers more. 
and whatever 
degree of pride he possessed came from his own valor and 
exploits rather than from his ardent belief in the policies 
of his country and his patriotic obligations for its defense. 

Today, of course, 


all this is far away and long ago. In 


our country, the constitutional guarantees of foondingn and 
equality do not make our military problems easier. Peo- 
ple who are born, live, and die in a narrow groove of social 
and economic inferiority accept military service and tra 
ditional military methods with simple and gape lining 
resignation. It is just another episode in a prede stined 
But 
He is a sovereign, jealous of his royal 
prerogatives. The Declaration of Independe nee is his per 
sonal and daily credo. Emotional and responsive, he is 
likewise a bundle of inconsistencies. He can be a stubborn 
malcontent or a devoted disciple, faithful to the death. 
Who leads him to highest purpose must be an honor 
graduate of the School yf Human Understanding. 


And what is more, he changes with the times. 


existence forever bounded by re gulation and decree. 
not our American. 


The 
soldier found in our divisions of “1918 i is not identical with 
the young man of today. This is an age of youth, defiance, 
self-expression, skepticism- —an era a new and greater 
freedom. These moderns, the citizen soldiers whe must 
meet the emergency of tomorrow, look with level eyes 
at life. Peaduces of the confusing aftermath of war, they 
are stark realists. They demand convincing reasons, and 
they think through to their own cuttdlantons. 

Since the world that they have inherited is definitely 
sick, they are distrustful of the men and the policies re- 
sponsible for its condition. They approach the possibility 
of war by frankly asking the stock military questions of 
what, and why. 
directness tempers their ideology. Behind the patriotic 
call of king and country they suspect an oil field, an in- 
vestment trust, or a special interest. 


when, where, Lae. A disconcerting 


At what point, they 
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ask, does national honor leave off and economic advantage 
begin? 

This is our youth of today, a restless and troubled group, 
groping in the dark for elusive objects which they believe 
are there yet somehow escape discovery. Political leader- 
ship in peace and military leadership in war must recog- 
nize the changed and critical qualities of this human ma- 
terial. It is clearly necessary for leaders to provide liberal- 
ized control techniques to meet these altered conditions. 

For the modern generation has broken irrevocably with 
the past. They elect courses in college, atrend classes on 
an optional basis, graduate when they master their fields, 
not when a time contract has expired. Resentful of re- 
straints unless the restraining purpose is plainly justified, 
they are, nevertheless, a powerful reservoir of military 
energy capable of being used or wasted by the type of 
leadership which summons and directs their strength. 

In time of peace our army operates with enlisted volun- 
teers and a small corps of tee officers so precisely 
trained that their duties and reactions—almost their view- 

ints—become automatic. But war submerges the regu- 
of army in a flood of citizen officers and soldiers unac- 
customed for the most part to the niceties and conventions 
of the profession. Hence the military standards and 
methods of peace necessarily suffer adjustment when sub- 
jected to the urgent demands of war. 

Our civilian soldier is an amateur and admits it. Im- 
ported to win a war, he is anxious to complete the job and 
go back home. Saluting, use of the third person in conver- 
sation, a meticulous exactness in so many details of his 
daily life—these things he accepts as the peculiar ritual of 
a new fraternity in which he has just acquired a visitor's 
membership. Sometimes his tongue is in his cheek. But 
in the main he conforms, especially when his problems and 
his sensibilities are properly appreciated by a wise and 
reasonable direction. 

Too often in the army is the recruit or the newcomer 
subjected to a hazing process. His initial impressions, 
which the proverb says are lasting, are made as difficult 
and embarrassing as possible. This sadistic practice is 
supposed to teach a man his place. Generally it convinces 
him that his place is not the army, and more frequently it 
destroys in him the very qualities essential for his effective 
‘eels si in the action of his group. This has long 

en true but is more applicable to the American youth 
of today than ever before. 


Loyalty is indispensable to leadership. This keeping of 
the faith, this tele of common understanding and trust, 
works down as well as up. In the realm of human relations 
noblesse oblige is more than a pretty phrase. The superior 
who demands loyalty from his subordinates as if he were 
a tax collector, gathering his just due, may seize the 
shadow but he will never grasp the substance. He strives 
to harvest without planting. Things that grow cannot 
be produced by edict. They thrive only when richly 
nourished and sympathetically cultivated. 

The success of the leader is dependent on the actions of 
his followers. Without them he is but one weak and in- 


November-Decembe, 


effective individual, crying alone in the wilderness. If hi; 
policies quicken their desires, advance their interests pro. 
tect their rights, heighten their pride and self-respect 
they accomplish these things, he is observing the principle 
of halter leadership, and the result is irresistible. The per- 
fect whole is found to be far greater than the sum of its 
component parts. The leader's position is safe and sure, 
for he is raised to his height—which is opportunity for 
service—and securely held there by the ardent devotion 
of his co-workers. There is ever a large loop of slack in the 
halter. 

The man with the whip may make his mark too. More 
often than not he is the familiar, accepted figure in history, 
Over broken heads and hearts he has climbed to power, 
In his own mind his objectives justify the means employed 
as well as the consequences suffered by his followers. But 
times and people and methods have changed. The man 
with the whip is definitely archaic, a victim of the social 
sciences. Either he must modify his philosophy or else 
preach his doctrine in totalitarian circles where his methods 
find enforced acceptance. 

Observe those led, and the characteristics of the leader 
are known. “General Lee to the rear,” shouted the Con- 
federate defenders at Spotsylvania as they caught sight of 
their beloved leader directing a counter-attack through the 
smoke of front-line battle. In this act Lee risked both his 
personal safety and his reputation. Not every command 
would tell its general to go back. Some might even volun- 
teer to push him forward. Ordeal by fire is a dangerous 
test, but a sure one. The epic resistance of the South 
against overwhelming odds was not made by dugout 
commanders. Ebbing resources crumpled the armies, but 
their spirit was never conquered. 

Sir John Monash is considered one of the most capable 
generals produced by the last war. From an obscure begin- 
ning he rose to the rank of lieutenant general, command- 
ing an army corps of Australians. One secret of his suc- 
cess may be found in the following account which is taken 
from his war letters. The Anzacs apparently were having 
their full share of troubles after landing at Gallipoli, what 
with Turkish opposition and unfavorable terrain and cli- 
mate. Your conventional commander, seeking a conven- 
tional solution, would have harped on missing buttons, 
dirty rifles, military courtesy, and violation of uniform 
regulations. But not Sir John. The moral factor was the 
important one with him. He writes to his wife:* 

We allow the men great freedom in dress. I started it and 
the others followed. You know what “shorts” are. They are 
khaki overalls cut down so as to finish four inches above the 
knee, like a Scotsman’s trews. They are worn with short 
underpants, and with boots and puttees, look really well, the 
leg showing from two inches below to four inches above the 
knee and soon getting as brown as the face and hands. | 


have dressed like that for some weeks with khaki shirt and no 
collar or tie. 


Of course the men don’t fight in that kit, but that is how | 


allow them to run about in their spare time, and they enjoy it 
immensely. 


1 


War Letters of Sir John Monash, Edited by Major F. M. Cut- 
lack. 
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The gods of spit-and- -polish would swoon at this, for it is 
dow! right heresy. The ancient citadel of soldierly quali- 
ies must indeed be crumbling when men dress for comfort 
instead of appearance, when a general goes without collar 
and tie. But somehow it seemed to work. Kindliness, 
thoughtful consideration, sympathetic interest and under- 
sanding —these qualities are more often associated with 
the corps of chaplains than the combat arms. Yet they 
must have a connection with successful leadership. For 
General Monash was being mentioned for the command 
of an army at the time of the armistice, and the Australians 
were one of the hardest- hitting armies in the British forces 
as German reports attested. 

It should be understood that this is no thesis for namby- 
pamby, wishy -washy sentimentality. There is a time to 
pray and a time to curse. On occasion a hobnailed kick 

can advance a faltering skirmish line far better than a stir- 
ring appeal to a man’s higher nature. Yet these are ex- 
ceptions proving the rule. They are effective only as they 
are infrequently used. They are leadership’s spare tire, 
mounted in an emergency when accepted methods have 
gone flat and there is no opportunity for deliberate, funda- 
mental corrections at the source. 

Little is taught of such leadership in our military in- 
struction. We lay great stress on sound strategical and 
tactical objectives—a frontier, a city, a river, a ridge line. 
We are interested in things. The army cannot attack until 
the railroads deliver so many trains of ammunition, so 
many tons of rock. But morale is assumed to flow con- 
stantly as from a spigot. Sometimes it does, and again 
it doesn’t. When the supply of morale is depleted, the 
stockage of dépots and refilling points becomes relatively 
unimportant. That army cannot win. The spiritual am- 
munition train is empty. 


Our map problems, however, fail to emphasize this 
truth. No student, heedful of the marking committee, 
would attack a corps with a single division. But if his 
force had superb morale and if the enemy had none, any 
real leader would succeed either on paper or in war, be- 
cause he had the high courage and the prophet’s vision 
to estimate the spiritual as well as the material situation. 

It may be difficult to evaluate intangible factors and to 
establish their coefficient with the physical. But is this any 
reason for ignoring them altogether, especially when they 
outweigh so definitely all other considerations? The map- 
problem room of today becomes the command post of 
tomorrow. So long as military students are trained to 
think in terms of numbers and size alone, we shall have an 
abundance of commanders but no real leaders. For they 
will have no course in the tactics and technique of moral 
forces. 

Too often and too long has the human factor been 
allowed to shift for itself. It is in this held, more than any 
other that, by self-inflicted wounds, we weaken our po- 
tential power and fail to produce g genuine leaders. If we 
think of psychology at all in sallicary human relations, it 
is, in most cases, a warped and outmoded psychology 
which does not fit at all the problems of leadership of 
today. 

In the end, the methods of le adership are good to the 
exact extent that they encourage human devotion and co- 
operative response. Nor is there conflict between discipline 
and morale, Without discipline an army is a mob; with- 
out morale it is a hollow shell. Possessing both, it is in- 
vincible. Your stereotyped commander will insist on dis- 
cipline though he lose morale. The true leader of enduring 
fame seeks rather the spirit of his men, knowing that when 
he has this he has all. 
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By LIEUTENANT JACK W. RUDOLPH, Infantry 


From the day the Japanese Army swept triumphantly 
into burning Nanking, Hankow has been the goal of 
Nipponese strategy. Provisional capital after the fall of 
Nanking, Hankow is the economic and military heart of 
China. The “Wuhan cities,” of which Hankow is a part, 
are the junction of China’s one great north-south rail 
line with the mighty Yangtze, spinal cord of the Middle 
Kingdom. 

N anking capitulated ten months ago. As this is written, 
the Japanese are only now entering the flaming city of 
Hankow. After nearly a year of astonishing resistance, 
the Chinese armies have been beaten back beyond the 
city. With Hankow captured, the Asiatic war enters its 
most critical phase. 


CLOSING THE LUNGHAI CorRIDOR 


On May 21 the Japanese Army united its northern and 
southern forces by occupying Suchow. Thus ended ab- 
ruptly a dramatic Chinese defense which had astonished 
the world. The extraordinary speed of the final thrust, 

after five months of futile ‘pounding, was a stunning 
sur yrise. 

Since the fall of Nanking, the Japanese had been ham- 
mering vainly against both sides of the Lunghai Corridor, 
their desperate “tatackés culminating in the humiliating 
repulse at Taierhchwang in mid-April. The first days of 
May found the hitherto rock-ribbed Chinese defenses ap- 
parently as impregnable as ever and Chinese defiance 
more shrill than at any time since the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. Within a fortnight, as this stout resistance rapidly 
crumbled, the flag of the Rising Sun crowned the ruins 
of Suchow. 

Taierhchwang had been an awakening shock to the 
Japanese High Command. Leaders of the China ad- 
venture were jolted into a realization that only a major 
effort could crack the stubborn resistance. The defeat 
was not decisive, but it burst the bubble of Japanese 
military invincibility. Unless a prompt and overwhelming 
victory were soon to follow, the backbone of the Nip- 


ponese war machine and the reputations of its drivers 
might well be irreparably damaged. 

Rentsion to the defeat, the first ever inflicted upon a 
modern Japanese army, was immediate and violent. Re- 
lief columns stormed back upon the fateful battlefield, to 
be brought up short by the same Chinese tactics. Only 
then, it seems, did the Ja apanese staff come to the decision 
that a thrust in full strength must be made. Without 
further delay, it set the wheels in motion for an advance 
that rolled inevitably forward against all Chinese efforts 
to hold. 

Existing forces on the flanks of the corridor were obvi- 
ously too weak to gain a decision; consequently, the 
central front armies had to be strongly reintorced. This 
was a ticklish problem. The situation at home was too 


delicate to risk sending heavy reinforcements, and the 


Manchukuoan border ye ae could not be touched. 
Other Chinese fronts must therefore be called upon to 
furnish the needed strength. 

Garrisons in Mongolia, Shansi, Hopei, and the Yangtze 

Valley were pared to a minimum. These troop movements 
not only tipped the hand of the Japanese, robbing the 
projected offensive of surprise, but also weakened the 
positions in the reduced areas. Chinese partisans promptly 
swarmed in and recovered much lost ground, enthusi- 
astically roughing the skeletonized Japanese units in the 
process. 

A force estimated at 200,000 men, heavily augmented 
by every tank and gun that could be spared doviites re, 
thus concentrated on the Lunghai front. Even the navy 
lent planes to insure an overwhelming superiority in the 
air. On the southern front a rehabilit ated army was ready 
to advance, thanks to three months of intensive effort on 
the part of General Shunroku Hata. 

Rigid censorship still denies exact information con- 
cerning the offensive, but it appears that four separate 
armies were formed for the knockout blow. These armies 
were roughly equivalent to army corps, an organization 
not used by the Japanese, and it is estimated that each 








One thing the Chinese leader understands - - -Napoleon’s Moscow Campaign 
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consisted of three divisions, strongly reinforced by tanks 
planes, and heavy artillery. 

Three armies were poised on the northern front, while 
one was to advance from the south. The general plan was 
to continue pressure in the Taierhchwang sector, pinning 
down huge Chinese concentrations there, while other 
forces, fanning out to east and west, cut the Lunghai and 
closed in on Suchow from all directions. The Chinese 
armies, caught in the ever-tightening noose, would face 
surrender or annihilation. An excellent plan, barring two 
defects: There were not enough attackers to plug all the 
holes in their far-lung net; furthermore, the Chinese 
were fully aware of what was going on. 

Before launching their attack, the Japanese indulged in 
a series of characteristic feints. A column suddenly struck 
out from Wuhu, upriver from Nanking, and pushed due 
west across country. Another force, estimated at about a 
reinforced brigade, started north above Shanghai, parallel 
to the coast, and approached the eastern terminus of the 
Lunghai. At the same time a naval demonstration cap- 
tured the South China port of Amoy, apparently to keep 
southern forces away from the central front. 

General Tushizo Nishio’s First Army initiated the big 
push about May 8 when it forced the Hwai River and 
fanned out to the northwest. One column moved north 
along the railroad, while two others, supported by fast, 
mechanized units, struck across country toward the auxil- 
iary Chinese base at Mengcheng. Moving rapidly against 
almost no resistance, these columns captured Mengcheng, 
then swung northeast and approached Suchow from west 
and south. A motorized engineer detachment sped north, 
reached the Lunghai about fifty miles west of Suchow, 
blew out a bridge, and effected a junction with flying de- 
tachments from the north amid a flurry of cap-tossing, 
banzais, and flag-wavin 

The Second Army, led by Major General Rensuke 
Isogai, staged the attack on the Taierhchwang front. The 
lefe wing thrust south and cut the railroad east of Suchow 
while the right flank column moved on the city parallel 
and east of the Tsinpu Railroad. The advance of these 
two columns threatened to cut off the Chinese in Taierh- 
chwang, who withdrew slowly and allowed the center 
column to reoccupy the battered market city. 

Coming down west of the Tsinpu, the columns of the 
Third Army spread to the west until they established 
contact with the southern forces, then swung southeast 
to converge on Suchow. These columns met heavy resist- 
ance at the Grand Canal, but once across it, drove ahead 
against little opposition. General Hata was temporarily 
shifted from the Yangtze Valley to direct this maneuver. 

Lieutenant General Kenji Doihara, famed ‘‘Lawrence 
of Manchuria,” commanded the Fourth Army further to 
the west. His objectives were the Lunghai cities of Kai- 
feng and Kweiteh, the capture of which would sever the 
salberuy and trap all Chinese forces to the east, as well as 
rovide bases for the advance on Chengchow. Kaifeng, 
Lie large city east of the western rail junction, was par- 
ticularly important. Doihara’s force crossed the Yellow 
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River and headed for Kweiteh and Lanfang, on the toag 
to Kaifeng. 

A fortnight of confusion and wild rumor followed, x 
existing battle lines disintegrated. An area two hundred 
miles square became a vast arena in which marchin 
columns wheeled and clashed in all directions. Gradually 
out of the haze of heat, dust, and conflicting press reports, 
emerged a general picture of some sixteen principal 
Japanese columns closing in on Suchow from every side 
while Chinese rear guards struck at them with del: aying 
flank attacks. 

On May 19 Nishio’s columns seized dominating po- 
sitions in the hills southwest of Suchow, brought up 
heavy artillery, and began to shell the city. Two days 
later, Japanese infantry, preceded by spitting tanks and 
escorted by waves of bombing planes, entered the 
city from all sides. It was a dramatic finale to what 
Japanese spokesmen were hailing as the ““Tannenberg of 
the Far East.” 

The converging columns solemnly met in the middle 
of the city, virtually empty-handed except for the burn. 
ing and deserted town. The Japanese had taken their cov. 
eted objective but had failed once more to bag the Chinese 
armies. They had eluded the trap before its jaws snapped 
shut. Actually, the net had been too widely spread to 
prevent most “of the defenders from sifting through the 
gaps. 

As early as May 12, according to reports, the Chinese 
had begun evacuation of the corridor. Some twenty di- 
visions, “including Chiang Kai-shek’s personal troops, had 
pulled back along the Lunghai before the railroad wa: 
cut. As the Japanese closed in, General Li Tsung-jen, 
commanding the defending armies, left in the area 
covering force of about 100,000 provincial troops with 
instructions to hold out as long as possible, and led the 
bulk of his forces southwest across country. Although 
suffering severely from aerial bombing, Li got out in 
good order and saved most of his equipment. 

The rear guard, after delaying the attack as much as 
possible, simply melted away before it. In accordance 
with what appeared to be pre-arranged plans, these units 
discarded uniforms and retreated in small groups into the 
swamps to the southeast. In villages along the shores of 
Lake Hungtze they refitted as partisan troops for an in- 
tense guerilla campaign behind the Japanese lines. Thus 
it is estimated that more than 100,000 guerillas now roam 
Shantung, harassing the invaders with ever-increasing 
effect. 

The capture of Suchow joined the northern and south- 
ern Japanese armies, gave them control of an important 
lateral railroad over which they could shuttle troops and 
supplies, and secured a strategic base for a westward push 
against Chengchow. At the same time, the lack of a su- 
preme commander in China led to a considerable dis 
persion of effort. Foreign observers and correspondents 
attribute this to jealousy among the Japanese leaders, par- 
ticularly between Terauchi and Hata. 


On the other hand, the loss of Suchow did not seriously 
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Lieutenant General Tushizo Nishio, who succeeded 
General Hata on the northern front. 


alter the Chinese situation. In the first days of the cam- 
paign, its early fall was generally expected; the city only 
gained an undue value in the eyes of the world because of 
the protracted stalemate. Actually, the Chinese still re- 
tained uninterrupted their main supply routes and had, 
besides, achieved remarkable success in forcing Japan to 
squander men and supplies on an objective of secondary 
importance. Suchow was a great diversion, nothing more. 

Three hundred miles west of Suchow and half that 
distance bey ond Kaifeng, the pivotal city of Chengchow 
remained in Chinese hands. Securely guarded on the 
north by the Yellow River, Chengchow is the junction 
of the Peiping-Hankow and Lunghai Railroads, over 
which long trainloads of Russian planes, artillery, and 
munitions ‘crawled from Mongolia to Hankow. Capture 
of Chengchow would sever this artery and place the 
Japanese in a favorable position to strike at Hankow from 
the north. 

Chengchow became the immediate goal of the exultant 
Japanese army, rushing westward in headlong pursuit. 
The Chinese made little effort to stop the pursuit on the 
west of Kaifeng, allowing the Nipponese to penetrate the 
very outskirts a Chengchow. Japanese tanks, in fact, 
were ramming at the city’s very gates before the world 
learned the real reason for the retreat. 


“JAPAN'S SORROW” 
One of the longest rivers in the world and the most 
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General Li Tsung-jen, commander of the Chinese forces 
in Shantung Province. 


dangerous natural force in China is the Yellow River. 
From headwaters far back in the remote hills of Mongolia 
this mighty stream sweeps in a wide arc to the south and 
east, forming a great strategic barrier between north and 
central China. South of "the Great Wall, 
emerges from the tumbled hills of the northwest, the 
river bends sharply to the east and races across the flat 
plains of Honan and Shantung to the sea. 


whe re it 


For half its length, the Yellow River cuts its channel 
easily 
eonded soil formation from which the river derives its color 


and its name. 


through the loess hills of western China, a peculi ir, 


It carries down from the hills a tremendous 
amount of powc dery silt, and sometimes its precipitation 
content registers as high as forty per cent of dirty, yellow 
mud. 

Moving across the eastern prairies, the stream is held 
within basics by a system of huge dikes, erected by neigh- 
boring peasants through th re centuries. Deposits of silt on 
the river bed have caused a gradual filling of this man 
made channel so that the ikole stream has , a lifted up. 
The Chinese periodically meet new rises with higher 
dikes, until today an immense and picturesque trough 
guides the river across the surrounding country, which is 
sometimes thirty feet below the water level. 

For untold centuries the Yellow River has scourged the 
flatlands on its flanks with devastating floods. Annually, 
during the early summer months, melting snow and rain 
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trom the hill country swell the stream to dangerous size. 
If the levees do not give way, the river remains under 
control but perilously high for several weeks, until the 
heavy rains of July and August transform it into a raging, 
yellow torrent, Fourteen times in recorded history the im- 
perfectly tamed dragon of the north has jumped its banks 
and changed course, the last time in 1853, when it broke 
the dikes north of Kaifeng and departed on its present 
path to the sea in a tremendous leap of 250 miles, leaving 
in its wake one of the most catastrophic inundations of 
modern times. 

Centuries of living in the shadow of disaster have en- 
dowed the Honanese farmers with a philosophic attach- 
ment for their treacherous neighbor. To them the river 
is the abode of vicious but generally friendly dragons, who 
only visit their wrath upon the country side in moments of 
justifiable anger. That fury the Chinese were about to 
unleash upon : their enemies. 

Having overrun Suchow, the Japanese did not repeat 
their Nanking mistake. Allowing the retreating armies no 
chance to stop and consolidate a defense, they pressed 
their pursuit with extreme vigor. The level Honan coun- 
try was ideal terrain for mechanzied units, which ranged 
far and wide on the trail of the Chinese. For their part, 
the Chinese made slight effort to stand on ground over 
which the Japanese could utilize superior equipment to 
full advantage. 

The retreat, however, was anything but a repetition of 
the Shanghai aftermath. During he first week in June 
the Chinese turned on their pursuers at Lanfang, south 
of the Yellow River, and almost repeated the debacle of 
Taierhchwang. Coincidentally, 
the same people. 

In this triumphant dash from the river to the railroad, 
General Doihara let his enthusiasm get the better of his 
communications. The general and one brigade of his crack 
14th Division, which had been badly mauled at Taierh- 
chwang, outdistanced their supports and were trapped by 
a sudden counter-attack at Lanfang. Backed against the 
river and almost surrounded, the brigade fought off an- 
nihilation until relief forces crossed and rescued the rem- 
nants. The toothy General Doihara was promptly ordered 
back to Japan. 

Failing to liquidate the hated Doihara, the Chinese fell 
back rapidly, giving up Kweiteh and Kaifeng. Even 
Chengchow was v irtually undefended as the main Chinese 
forces retired down the Pinghan to mountain positions 
south of the city. The Japanese took the bait and stormed 
within artillery range of the important rail center. Then, 
with lightning decision, the Chinese trap was sprung. 

Without warning the Yellow River dikes between Kaif- 
eng and Chengchow buckled. Swollen by the spring 
overflow and days of torrential rain, a muddy, yellow 
wave poured through great breaches in the levees and 
spread across the Japanese communications, swallowing 
everything in its path. Within a few days, hundreds of 
square miles of fertile farmlands were buried under a great 
natural barrier, varying in depth from five to twenty feet. 


their near victims were 
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The Shantung Campaign. 


Caught in flank, the unwary Japanese were engulfed in 
the fury of the water dragons. Desperate efforts to reach 
and repair the dikes were stopped dead by Chinese ma. 
chine guns. The shaken army streamed back toward 
Kaifeng. Gone were the powerful, high-speed tanks and 
mechanized artillery that had accompanied the advance 
Bogged down and useless, this equipment was abandoned 
as the army groped its way back to dry land in rude boats 
rafts, and anything else that would float. Loss of lif 
among the trapped units probably did not exceed five 
del but estimates of lost equipment and artillen 
run as high as sixty per cent, a staggering loss not easy t 
replace. 

Some Japanese units were caught beyond the flood 
waters and soon wiped out. Most of them escaped, how- 
ever, using the high embankment of the railroad and any 
buoyant equipment they could appropriate. The evacu- 
ation was made all the more difficult by the necessity of 
rescuing thousands of civilians likewise caught i in the de- 
luge. 

Lightly equipped and now more mobile, Chinese troops 
swarmed after the retiring invaders, harassing the retreat 
and salvaging what they could of abandoned equipment. 
The Japanese eventually pulled all the way back to Kai- 
feng, which was itself only saved from inundation by 
bre: aching the railway embankment and relievi ing pressure 
on the city’s flood defenses. 

Promptly Japan charged the Chinese with deliberately 
mining the dikes and destroying hundreds of thousands 
of their own people to stop the advance. Chinese denials, 
in turn, placed responsibility on the invaders, whose al- 
leged bombing attacks not only interrupted vital repair 
work on the levees but weakened the barriers. Still other 
sources credited neighboring farmers with blowing up the 
dikes themselves, more willing to destroy their homes 
than to live under the military rule of the invader. 

The Japanese charges were undoubtedly correct, al- 
though their own activities may have helped. If Chinese 
farmers did the work, they were certainly aided by the 
Chinese army. Reports of widespread fatalities among the 
population may be largely discounted, however. Most 
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of the millions of natives had fled westward before the tide 
of war, and those remaining had been warned that if 
necessary the dikes would go. Estimates of 150,000 dead 
coo high. 





app 

Pre greatest danger to the peasants was not drowning 
but starvation. Except near the river the flood level did 
not exceed a few feet, but the heavy precipitate of silt 
buried everything under a thick layer of ooze. With crops 
and food supplies completely covered, marooned peasants 
were forced to eat the bark of trees until rescued. 

Even this destruction was an indirect aid to the defense, 
for the destitute refugees became liabilities of the invaders, 
who were forced to feed and care for the thousands stream- 
ing into their lines—refugees apt at the first opportunity 
to bite the hand that fed them. As Major O. J. Todd, 
yeteran Yellow River flood-control engineer, wrote in the 
New York Times, the Yellow River had become ‘ ‘Japan’ s 
Sorrow.” 

Flooding the Honan plain, though it entailed an 
enormous destruction of property mw. raised the grim 
specter of famine, nevertheless effectively relieved the 
northern threat to Hankow for months to come. It cost 
heavily in lives and crops. But the crops will grow again, 
more luxuriantly than ever, and life is cheap in Chine, 
ancient witness of the destruction of many times 150,000 
people in years of hunger, flood, or plague. From the 
Chinese viewpoint, blasting the dikes was worth the 
rice. 

















Baffled in their drive against the northern supply sys- 
tem, the Japanese curned | their attention to other fields. 
Although the rising guerilla menace in the north was as- 
suming ” dangerous proportions, the strategists of Tokyo 
clung to Hankow as their true goal. Only one road, a 
path presenting tremendous natural obstacles, remained 
open for an advance against the seat of Chinese govern- 
ment, nerve center of its resistance. The axis of operations 
returned to the Yangtze Valley. 













To Hanxow 





Five hundred miles longer than the murderous Hwang 
Ho, and even vaster in breadth and depth, the Yangtze- 
kiang rolls across the great, central plain of China for 
3,200 miles from the Tibetan highlands to the wharves of 
Shanghai. For uncounted centuries the placid Yangtze, 

navigable by ocean vessels for a third of its length, has 
been the spinal cord of China. 

Its fertile valley is the richest agricultural region in 
China and the finest rice country in the world, but these 
swampy marshlands remain virtually untouched by the 
refinements of western civilization. Beyond the broad 
bosom of the river, transport is still as primitive as in the 
days of Confucius. Roads are practically non-existent, and 
the steaming valley has never heard the whistle of the 
Iron Horse. Wandering footpaths—muddy rivulets in 
rainy weather and deep-rutted trails choked with dust in 
dry—meander through the squat hills and skirt innum- 
erable marshy lakes. 

On the flat and sweltering river bottom where the river 
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Han flows into the Y angtze 650 miles from the sea, three 
great cities sprawl bchiad the protecting ——— of en- 
circling mountains. [The “Wuhan cities’’- Wuchang, 
Hanyang, Hankow—with a joint population of a million 
and a half, are known as the “Chicago of China,” and 
are considered the most vital strategic center of National- 
ist China’s remnants. 

Hankow, on the north bank of the Yangtze, is the 
largest of the three. Import ant before the war as a com- 
aneiel rival to Shanghai, it is the great rail center in the 
interior. After the fall of Nanking, Hankow became the 
temporary capital of the Central Government and the 
nerve center of Chiang Kai-shek’s supply system. In the 
southeast corner of the river junction lies Wuchang, 
capital of Hupeh Province. The third city, Hanyang, is 
strategically valuable for its steel mills, powder mill, and 
government arsenal, With the fall of Suchow, this triple 
city, encompassing an area the size of Brooklyn, Man- 
hattan, and Jersey City, became the objective of the 
Japanese armies. 

After the ochre tide of the Yellow River swept over the 
northern battle front, the Yangtze Valley became the 
only feasible approach to the Wuhan cities. Shifting their 
axis of advance to the south once more, the Japanese 
pulled troops out of the Lunghai and shipped them up- 
river to Wuhu, farthest point reached in the conquest of 
Nanking. 

During the first week in June, before the full extent of 
the watery debacle in the north was suspected, Japanese 
destroyers operating out of Wuhu had raided Chinese po- 
sitions up the river. On June 13, the Hankow drive got 
off auspiciously when fifty warships and transports , 
scended upon Anking, c capital ot Ambhwei Province. 
Under cover of thick fog and naval gunfire, troops landed 
and drove the surprised defenders from the city. In one 
river dash the invaders had shortened by fifty miles the 
long road to Hankow. 

Twenty thousand men and nearly a hundred vessels 
concentrated at Anking, which now became the base for 
a double-barreled advance against the next defensive po- 
sition. In a joint land and water operation, a strong 
column moved across country to outflank the Chinese 
while the main flotilla pushed directly upriver. 

The land force never got more than fifty miles beyond 
Anking. In a roadless labyrinth of lakes and spongy rice 
paddies the mechanized Japanese became hopelessly stuck. 
Harassing flank attacks brought the wading march to an 
abrupt halt. Meanwhile, the naval contingent edged 
slowly up the river through furious cross machine-gun 
fire from both banks. 

At Matang, seventy-five miles beyond Anking, the 
Chinese had blocked the channel with a sunken boom of 
stone-laden junks, timber, and concrete. Strategically 
placed machine-gun nests and batteries of artillery were 
sited to sweep the open water below the barrier. Until this 
boom was breached the way to Hankow was barred. 

The day after the fall of Anking, Japanese bombers be- 
gan to blast a channel through the barrier. While the 
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planes hailed heavy bombs upon the boom and its de- 
fenses, the naval fotilia advanced slowly and carefully 
behind a screen of mine sweepers, shelling the river banks 
as it went. On June 24 the fleet arrived below Matang 
and made a spirited attempt to cross, but was promtply 
driven back by the guns of the Matang forts. 

Japanese troops landed on both sides of the Yangtze 
about twenty miles below Matang and initiated turning 
movements against both flanks of the position. For eight 
days bloody fighting raged among the tall rushes of the 
river bottoms, in which both sides suffered heavily. The 
Chinese admitted 10,000 casualties and claimed that their 
bombing raids had inflicted tremendous damage among 
the ships massed below the boom. 

Extensive air raids by both armies precipitated the most 
spectacular aerial fighting of the war. Hankow com- 
muniqués lauded the Chinese flyer who plummeted his 
blazing, bomb-laden plane through the deck of a Japanese 
destroyer and perished in the destruction of the vessel. 
Japanese dispatches reported a daring raid on the Nan- 
chang air base, in which a Japanese squadron landed, set 
fire to grounded planes, and escaped through a curtain 
of antiaircraft fire. Massed air fleets clashed above Nan- 
chang, the Wuhan cities, and over the stalled Japanese 
warships. 

Gradually the defenders gave ground before increased 
pressure and intensive bombing from the air. Ironically, 
China's hitherto infallible ally, the weather, forced the 
evacuation of the Matang forts. Heavy rains, which had 
converted the semi-tropical valley into a stinking swamp 
and seriously handicapped land operations, raised the river 
enough to float the Japanese vessels over the sunken 
barrier. On July 2 a transport negotiated the boom, ran a 
gantlet of machine-gun fire, and landed troops behind the 
Chinese lines. This feat broke the back of the defense and 
necessitated a gereral withdrawal. 

Three days later the advance guard occupied the city of 
Hukow, key to the mouth of Lake Poyang, second largest 
lake in China. Across the lake mouth the famous pottery 
center of Kiukiang, only fifteen miles away, became the 
next objective. Possession of Kiukiang was necessary for 
complete control of the lake outlet. 

At Kiukiang, the Yangtze, sweeping between high 
narrow banks, is divided in midstream by a precipitous 
island, site of an ancient monastery. Among its craggy 
ruins and in the flanking palisades, the Chinese emplaced 
heavy artillery with a oe sweep of the swiftly flowing 
river. Sunken boats and floating mines dotted the fire- 
swept channel. Inland, the river heights fall away into a 
morass of swampy rice paddies and jumbled hills, ideal 
protection against fanking columns. To strengthen the 
position, the wep oy was approaching flood stage, and 
pouring through the gorge at a rate of more than twenty 
miles an hour. 

Before these rugged obstacles the advance halted for 
three weeks. Stifling heat closed down upon the panting 
armies and exhausted them in 110-degree temperatures, 
while clouds of mosquitos swarmed out of the nauseous 
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First Stage of the Hankow Campaign. 


swamps, bringing disease and death into the sweltering 
ranks. Although their forces were augmented by a te- 

rted 5,000 men a day, the Japanese infantry was unable 
to dent the defenses. Inaccuracy of Chinese artillery finally 
lost the position when it failed to keep the lightly armored 
gunboats at a distance. 

On July 26 the gunboats ran the fire of the heavily 
bombed forts, while foot troops secured a slender foothold 
on the south bank. North of the river a sudden thrust 
circled the defenses and reached Hwangmei, thirty miles 
northwest of Kiukiang. Though forced to abandon 
Kiukiang, the Chinese cut the dikes above Hwangmei and 
effectively stopped the overland attack. 

Beyond the city proper, the attack met stubborn te- 
sistance. Anticipating a drive on Nanchang, one hundred 
miles to the south and important as a jumping-off place 
for a thrust toward Changsha, the Chinese concentrated 
more than thirteen fresh divisions and a mobile reserve of 
120,000 men south of Kiukiang. Against this force, in- 
trenched in a tangled mass of rolling hills, rice fields, and 
swamps, a Japanese column of 60,000 attempted to push 
south along the Kiukiang-Nanchang branch railroad. 
Under cover of naval guns the advance penetrated about 
ten miles and then came to a standstill, where it stayed 
throughout the month of August. In the meantime, 
events on the Siberian frontier threatened to change the 
complexion of the conflict. 


Tue Rep Bear Grow is 


The conquest of Manchuria in 1931 heightened im- 
mediate danger of conflict between Soviet Russia and 
Japan by throwing the two nations into contact along a 
lengthy and ill-defined frontier. Virtually undefended 
then, that frontier bristles today with ever-increasing 
armaments. For seven years the peace of the border has 


been shattered by periodic clashes, ranging from _pot- 
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shooting to pitched battles. Since 1934 at least fifty-six 
“incidents” have occurred, any one of which might have 
precipitated war. 






A few weeks prior to the Lukowchiao clash of July, 
1937, Japanese troops attacked a Siberian border force on 
the Amur River, sank a Russian gunboat, and routed the 
startled Reds. Moscow—this was just after the military 
purge—made no immediate counter. Shortly thereafter 
Japan invaded China but significantly bulwarked her rear 
by dispatching her best forces to Manchukuo. While re- 
serve divisions carried on the Chinese campaign, an esti- 
mated 450,000 crack troops watched the Siberian frontier. 

The China adventure turned out to be more than the 
Japanese General Staff had bargained for. Watching the 
Japanese army become more and more involved in China, 
the Soviet, according to certain correspondents, decided 
the time was ripe to turn the tables. Early in July, as 
Russia and Japan hovered on the brink of war, the world 













The Changkufeng Hill “incident.” 





added to its increasing knowledge of Asiatic geography 
the name of Changkufeng Hill. 

Near the intersection of the boundaries of Manchukuo, 
Korea, and Siberia, the Tumen River empties into the 
Sea of Japan, some ninety miles south of Russia's Far 
Eastern military and naval bases at Vladivostok. About 
twenty miles from its mouth the river curves in a horse- 
shoe bend to the south and then east. This bend with a 
Siberian lake which lies across the base of the bend, forms 
a semi-island on. which rises a double range of hills be- 
tween lake and river. These hills dominate the river, the 
coastal approaches to the Korean port of Rashin, the 
Tumen-Rashin railroad from Rashin to the Manchuku- 
oan capital, and Possiet Bay, site of a projected Russian 
submarine base fifteen miles to the north. 

On July 11, a party of forty Russian infantrymen occu- 
pied Changkufeng Hill, a treeless, 4oo-foot elevation 
overlooking the river, killed an unwary Japanese scout, 
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and blandly dug in. Moscow remained deaf to Japanese 
protests, while the Russian commander in the field met 
threats of eviction with reinforcements. 

A fortnight of diplomatic notes brought no results, and 
then the Japanese forces acted. A surprise attack on the 
Russian intrenchments at dawn, July 29, touched off the 
sparks of a conflict that raged for the next two weeks with 
all the ferocity of a major engagement. After withstand- 
ing the assault for forty-eight hours the Russians aban- 
doned the hill and retreated to a higher ridge, some 1,500 
yards to the northwest. 

It was the old story of divergent claims and poorly 
marked boundaries. Russia insisted that the boundary fol- 
lowed the winding course of the river, which would place 
the entire hill mass in Soviet territory. Japan contended 
that the line ran straight across the base of the horseshoe 
and therefore along the hills now occupied by the Russian 
front line; and consequently, that in capturing Changku- 
feng Hill they were only defending their own territory. 

Whatever the merits of the case, the hill-studded neck 
of land became a crater-pocked battlefield as both forces 
threw increasing numbers into the struggle. Twenty 
thousand Russians advanced to the attack, heavy artillery 
wheeled into position behind Lake Khasan, Russian planes 
and tanks arrived to aid in the recapture of the disputed 
knoll. Thirty thousand Japanese regulars concentrated to 
hold the hill. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese government made every ef- 
fort short of a complete backdown to keep the conflict 
localized and reach a peaceful settlement. Ambassador 
Shigemitsu three times approached Foreign Commissar 
Litvinoff in his desire to effect a truce. 

Moscow showed no disposition to bandy words. The 
Russian press, in contrast to the guarded attitude of 
Japanese newspapers, openly threatened war. M. Lit- 
vinoft offered the Russian conditions for settlement of the 
boundary question, bluntly informing Japan that Russia 
was not bluffing 

Military operations at Changkufeng apparently re- 
flected the mental attitudes of Tokyo and Moscow. The 
Japanese, in possession of the hill, confined themselves 
strictly to the defensive and made no effort to drive the 
Russians away from the border. Japanese planes scrupu- 
lously avoided flights over Russian territory, while artil- 
lerv fire was kept to a minimum and employed only on 
defensive missions. 

Not so the Russians. Artillery of calibers in excess of 
six inches pounded not only the positions on the hill but 
also the strategic crossings of the river, villages on both 
sides of the stream, and the Tumen-Rashin Railroad, ad- 
mittedly in Korean territory. Russian flyers raided Korea 
and fought Japanese planes wherever sighted. 

Although the positions on Changkufeng Hill were at 
the mercy of Russian artillery, which enjoyed complete 
observation, they could only be taken frontally. For ten 
days stubborn Nipponese infantry clung to their battered 
trenches in the face of repeated tank and infantry attacks. 
Smartly handled antitank guns disabled most of the at- 
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tacking tanks, while machine-gun fire demonstrated the 
futility of frontal assault. Gradually, however, the Rus 
sians worked their way up the slope behind a curtain of 
accurate artillery fire until their lines were only 
yards short of the Japanese positions. 

Exactly at noon, August 11, one month from th day 
the Russians first seized Changkufeng, firing abry iptly 
ceased. Both forces had been ordered by their respective 
governments to make a truce on the field, pending the 
arrival of a boundary commission to settle the dis; pute, 
Shortly thereafter a Japanese colonel and a Russian general 
met between the lines to discuss terms. After several | hours 
of heated argument the belligerents retired about a hun- 
dred yards, leaving unoccupied the crest for whose 
session more than two thousand men had been killed o¢ 
wounded. 

The diplomatic truce represented mutual concessions, 
but many observers felt that the armistice was merely 
postponement of Russian intervention. 

Throughout the crisis Moscow displayed a stiffer front 
than did Tokyo and generally gained the diplomatic vic. 
tory, although its armed forces failed to dislodge the 
Japanese. 

As the magazine Newsweek pointed out, there will 
doubtless be a long period of tension on the border, with 
every prospect of renewed hostilities. As a result, Japan 
must still keep large numbers of her finest troops on the 
northern border, unable to divert them against Chiang 
Kai-shek or his guerilla allies. The European crisis diverted 
attention from the Orient, but by no means eliminated 


the possibility of further trouble. ; 


few 


“Epic OF THE YANGTZE” 


Coincidentally with the Russian threat, the China cam- 
paign jarred to a standstill. The unfavorable situation in 
North China was rendered even more precarious by hur- 
ried withdrawals to bulwark the Manchukuoan border, 
while troop movements up the Yangtze momentarily 
ceased. About Kiukiang the spearhead of the Hankow 
drive floundered in Poyang’s black swamps. 

Kiukiang fell on July 26, three days before fighting 
broke out at Changkufeng. The pottery center then be- 
came the advance base for operating against the main 
defenses of the Wuhan cities, stretching in a mountainous 
half-circle on a hundred-mile radius from the capital. Into 
an elaborate trench system, knitting the maze of lakes, 
swamps, and serrated hills into a formidable barrier, 
Chiang Kai-shek poured nearly a million men. While Li 
Tsung-jen and his Kwangsi troops guarded the northern 
approaches, General Chen Cheng assumed command of 
the river defenses, where replenished regular divisions, 
strong with veterans of Shanghai and Suchow, moved into 
the line. 

After the Japanese occupation of Kiukiang, the advance 
split. Half the force continued pressure up the river while 
Fas other half turned south and attempted to penetrate 
down the railroad to Nanchang in the first step of a move- 
ment to outfank Hankow from the south. A third 
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column, with mission to act as a fanking threat for both 
main movements, struck across country toward the stra- 
tegic city of Juichang, twenty miles southwest of Kiu- 
kiang. From Juichang one of the extremely few and poor 
high’ ways in the area cut diagonally from “Matowchen to 
Teian on the Nanchang railroad. Matowchen, guarding 
one end of a boom across the Yantze to Wusueh on the 
north bank, was the next objective of the river drive, 
while Teian was the gateway to Nanchang. 

In the Hankow-Nanchang-Changsha triangle nearly 
300,000 veterans had concentrated to balk the movement 
against the capital’ s southern artery. Over difficult terrain, 
defended by the best troops in the Chinese army, 60,000 
Japanese tried to execute a double envelopment against 
Teian, fifty miles north of Nanchang. While the Juichang 
column threatened the Chinese left and the center force 
maintained direct pressure, another force approached by 
water. 

The center attack rolled slowly forward for about ten 
miles, then halted abruptly. The lake force landed at 
Singtze, on the west shore of Lake Poyang, in an attempt 
co turn the right flank, but it was pinned against the shore 
by repeated counter-attacks and got nowhere. The right 
column pushed slowly ahead toward Juichang in the face 
of increasing resistance. 

Temporary cessation of summer rains again brought a 
period of terrific, sultry heat to the sodden valley. Pane- 
ing in temperatures that hung about 100 degrees, the 
sweltering armies were struck by epidemics of cholera, 
malaria, and dysentery—scourges more deadly than ma- 
chine-gun fire. Chinese sources claimed that forty per 
cent of the Japanese army was incapacitated, while the 
latter admitted a sick list of ten per cent. Conditions 
among the Chinese must have been appalling. 

Through the withering heat of August, beset by mos- 
quitos and disease, the antagonists locked in the bloodiest 
struggle of the year-old war. Slowly, beaten back under 
a steady rain of artillery and air bombardment that re- 
duced villages and defenses to fire- gutted heaps of rubble, 
the Chinese gave way, extracting a heavy price for every 
foot of ground. Juichang they finally abandoned on 
August 26, after a month of bitter resistance in heat that 
rose as high as 140 degrees. Beyond the city, however, 
the advance stopped in its tracks. 

Unable to progress west of Lake Poyang, the attackers 
landed east of the lake and attempted to fight their way 
around the southern tip. They were thwarted by alert re- 
sistance and impossible terrain. After a month of desperate 
fighting the Nanchang attack stalled seventy miles short 
of its objective and barely thirty miles from its line of 
departure. 

By the end of August it was evident that the danger of 
war with Russia had been averted for the moment. In a 
desperate bid for a decisive victory, before winter or the 
Soviet further complicated the situation, the Japanese 
turned once more toward Hankow. Despite unfavorable 
weather and terrain they once more opened a large-scale 
offensive up the Yangtze, coordinated with extensive 











SCALE IN MILES 





Latter Stage of the Hankow Campaign. 


operations on both flanks. Three hundred thousand men 
struck on a divided front, with spearheads more than a 
hundred miles apart. 

General Headquarters moved from Shanghai to Nan- 
king, departing in a fanfare of official optimism that pre- 
dicted October 1 as the deadline for the capture of Han- 
kow. To record the historic occasion, a corps of nearly 
three hundred Japanese photographers, reporters, and 
radiomen moved to the front, prepared to cover ““The 
Epic of the Yangtze” when the Nipponese juggernaut 
thundered into the Chinese capital. 

During the last week of August the offensive was 
launched, up the Yangtze, through mountainous country 
below the river, and across the plains of Anhwei and 
southern Honan, 125 miles north of the river. While the 
center wedged its way through the strong river defenses, 
the fanking movements aimed at the railroads above and 
below Hankow in twin efforts to isolate the Wuhan 
cities by severing their north and south communications. 


In the river valley, approximately 100,000 men con- 
verged on both flanks of the Matowchen-Wusuceh barrier. 
Columns penetrated north from Juichang against Matow- 
chen while the naval flotilla edged upriver and bombarded 
the forts. The air service raked the defenses as far back as 
the Wuhan cities, subjecting not only Hankow but the 
entire area to a series of devastating raids. The decimated 
Chinese air force offered feeble resistance and was quickly 
driven from the air. 
North of the river the advance, held up since the middle 
of August by flood waters beyond Hwangmei, sidestepped 


to the north and solid ground and proceeded toward 
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Kwangtsi, the capture of which would threaten the rear 
of Wusuch’s defenders and force a withdrawal from the 
north end of the river obstacle. A long and bitter struggle 
developed in the rugged country around Kwangtsi before 
exhausted Chinese units were forced to evacuate the town. 

Kwangtsi was captured on September 12, turning the 
Wusueh position. Matowchen fell three days later before 
a combined land, air, and naval assault. By the 17th the 
boom was entirely in Japanese hands. A surprise counter- 
thrust on September 23 trapped the Japanese in 
Kwangtsi, but this threat was smashed. The Japanese, 
according to press reports, employed a CN-DM?° type 
of chemical agent against the attack, incapacitating the 
Chinese for several hours, long enough to effect a relief. 
Deadly concentrations were not used. 

Ten miles above the Matowchen position the defenders 
had constructed the last strong barrier before Hankow, 
across a precipitous narrows between Panpai Mountain 
and Tienchiachen. This position was overrun after a swift 
operation of only two weeks, leaving the way virtually 
free of natural obstacles for the final leg of the drive. The 
success of this attack, through difficult country and against 
highly organized defenses in the hands of desperate 
troops, suggests a further use of gas, a weapon against 
which the Chinese had neither physical nor moral armor. 
By the middle of October the advance had rolled upstream 
int the face of Chiang Kai-shek’s personal troops to within 
seventy-five miles of its goal. 

On the south flank, columns spreading out from 
Juichang moved toward Yangsin, seventy-five miles 
southeast of the Wuhan cities and key to the Wuhan 
highway; toward Sienning, railroad town sixty miles 
south of Hankow; and toward other southwesterly points. 
The Yangsin highway route was a particularly difficult 
one, leading through a continuous series of hills and lakes, 
some of which flanked the road on both sides for miles. 
One column, cut off in these hills, was routed with heavy 
casualties. Early in October, however, the Fu River was 
crossed and the town of Paishih captured, opening the 
way for an attack on Yangsin. At this writing, Yangsin 
has not yet been occupied. 

Farther south a strong column captured Loki, placing 
the Japanese in a favorable position to drive on Wuning 
to the west and then straight toward the Canton-Hankow 
Railroad over adequate highways. Instead of pushing 
westward, however, the Japanese made a sudden thrust 
to the east. A Shanghai dispatch, dated October 8, stated 
that this column had reached the Nanchang-Kiukiang 
railroad sixteen miles below Teian, cutting off twenty 
divisions in the Teian area. Subsequent Chinese reports 
of a crushing counter-attack have not been peat 

The northern phase, although less publicized than the 
valley fighting, was highly important, both in possibilities 
and results. A mechanized army of 100,000, commanded 
by General Prince Naruhiko, son-in-law of the late 
Emperor Meiji and member of the Supreme War Coun- 


*CN =Chloracetophene, a lacrimator. 
DM=Adansite, a lung irritant. 
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cil, rolled across Anhwei and Honan in a wide circling 
movement north of Hankow, aiming at the Pingha, 
Railroad far above the city. Two main columns advanced 
west, one striking overland while the other made a fag 
ascent of the Hwai River from Pengpu. Both converged 
on Hwangchwan, gateway to southern Honan, the tiver 
expedition arriving after covering 240 miles in ten days, 
The advance then turned west and pushed steadily toward 
the rail center of Sinyang, 100 miles north of Han. 
kow. 

At Loshan, only thirty miles from its objective, the 
attack bogged down before cloudbursts, knee-deep mud, 
and Li Tsung-jen. For two weeks the opposing forces 
fought in a sticky quagmire, then the badly mired Japa- 
nese had recourse to mounted cavalry to break the dead. 
lock. A horse column made a dash for the railroad. 
which it reached at Liuling, eight miles south of Sinyang. 
At the time of writing, conflicting reports obscured this 
situation on the northern flank. 


Although considerably behind schedule, the Yangtze 
drive has been everywhere successful. The center of the 
Hankow ring has been pierced, the north flank turned, 
and the south wing pressed slowly but steadily back. This 
rendered the city untenable. Evacuated by the Chinese 
Army, abandoned by the civil government, it was finally 
captured on October 25. 

A new element was suddenly injected into the conflict 
on October 13, when a force, estimated at between 35,000 
and 50,000 men, landed at Bias Bay, twenty miles north- 
east of the British colony of Hong Kong, and advanced 
with amazing speed on Canton with the object of severing 
the southern supply route at its base. Canton soon fell. 


OrIENTAL Hit-Anp-RuN 


As the Japanese war machine bored its way deeper into 
the heart of China, events in other theaters of the war 
pointed toward the future course of Chinese resistance. 
Obscured by the more spectacular Yangtze campaign, but 
none the less effective, guerilla tactics were achieving in- 
creasing results throughout the Japanese occupied areas. 
Nowhere was guerilla warfare more successful than in the 
area longest in Japanese hands—north of the Yellow 
River, where the Reds themselves were directing the re- 
sistance. 

When the former Red Army, reorganized and redesig- 
nated as the Eighth Route Army, crossed into Shansi in 
the early weeks of the war, civil and military resistance 
had crumbled before the Japanese advance. The Reds at 
once took up the task of reorganizing the provinces of 
Shansi and Hopei, employing the partisan tactics so suc- 
cessfully developed during a decade of civil war with 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Civil authority was restored and allied to the Central 
Government through a highly efficient radio network. 
The entire population was enlisted for the struggle and 
fired for continued resistance by an intense anti-Japanese 
propaganda campaign, directed by experienced Red propa- 
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war industries were established to supply the expanding 

erilla armies. Crops were planted, cooperative market- 
ing introduced, and banks established. Some aid, but not 
much, was forthcoming from Hankow. 

All physically qualified men were called to arms, 
equipped, and trained for guerilla warfare. Local defense 
groups, home guards, and mobile battalions were trained 
in the tactics of the Eighth Army. Efficient staff work 
gave these forces remarkable coordination. A highly 
organized spy system, employing mostly women and 
children, enabled the partisans to concentrate against weak 

ints along the thin Japanese lines, strike, and disperse 
before help could reach the isolated victims. Likewise, 
advance knowledge of Japanese movements nullified plans 
to surprise the guerillas. 

As their strength increased the guerillas became bolder. 
Small-scale attacks on outposts and small convoys ex- 
panded into large-scale operations against walled cities. 
Bridges and supply depots were dynamited, and a reign 
of terror instituted among Chinese who helped the in- 
vaders. 

The attacks on cities were not generally successful, be- 
cause the guerillas lacked supporting arms, but they 
forced the Japanese to divert badly needed troops to gar- 
rison duty. Repair crews labored unceasingly to maintain 
precarious communications. The wave of political mur- 
ders was so effective that few Chinese would codperate 
with the Nipponese. 

Reinforcements necessary to combat such tactics were 
denied the Japanese just when they were most needed. 
North China was heavily taxed for men to aid the 
Suchow, Changkufeng, and Yangtze operations, leaving 
a skeletonized army of occupation to face the rising tide 
of opposition. This outnumbered and thinly spread force 
was barely able to maintain itself in the principal cities 
and along the railroads. Beyond the range of its guns it 
was utterly impotent. 

An American Marine Corps officer, Captain Evans F. 
Carlson, made two inspection tours of these areas, visiting 
the Eighth Route Army and observing its operations. 
Upon his return to Hankow, he told the New York Times 
correspondent, F. T. Durdin, that he had several times 
crossed Japanese railroads with mobile units, that the 
area controlled by the Japanese did not extend more than 
four miles on either side of these railroads, and that 
Chinese authority in the occupied zones was actually 
stronger than before the war. 

Harassed incessantly by an enemy they could neither 
see nor catch, the Japanese were restricted to the main 
rail lines, highways, and principal cities. Even there, 
sleepless vigilance was the price of security. Trains and 
convoys moved under heavy guard and then only in 
daylight. Railroad stations and dépots were sandbagged 
and wired until they were virtually impregnable strong 
points. Large-scale troop movements collapsed in the 
wreckage of shattered supply lines. 

A report issued by General Chu Teh, commander of 
the Eighth Route Army, claimed the lives of 34,000 
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Japanese in battles with partisans from September, 1937, 
until May, 1938. Allowing for exaggeration, the true 
figure must be somewhere near 25,000. Dr. Walter H. 
Judd, American missionary, told of divisions whose ef- 
fective strength was whittled by two-thirds in a few 
months’ time without ever fighting a battle. 

Guerilla warfare flared up in Manchukuo, threatened 
to undo seven years of efforts by the Kw: antung Army to 
pacify the country. Associated Press reports told of 
mysterious fires and explosions in Mukden, Harbin, and 
Tsitsihar, which wrecked power plants and mills, with 
the destruction of hundreds of thousands of dollars worth 
of oil, munitions, and clothing supplies. 

Confined originally to North China, partisan tactics 
eventually spread to every zone occupied by the Japanese. 
The Red tactics were opposed by the Kuomintang and 
the Kwangsi generals, Li Tsung-jen and Pai Chung-hsi, 
but after the tall of Nanking the Communists succeeded 
in increasing their range. Communist organizers filtered 
into Shantung after the Lunghai Corridor was wiped out, 
shortly unleashing swarms of guerillas throughout the 
area. The Central Government now adopted the Red 
system; sending out its own organizers to prepare areas 
not yet reached by the Japanese. In the Hangchow-Shang- 
hai-Nanking triangle, partisans periodically raided Shang- 
hai itself. 

A situation map maintained in Shanghai indicated 
guerilla activity throughout the teritory in Japanese pos- 
session, involving over 700,000 armed partisans, includ- 
ing remnants of the regular Chinese armies, irregular 
bands, and the Eighth Route Army. The exact strength 
of that army, subject to varying estimates, was believed 
to be around 100,000 men. 

But in spite of overwhelming numbers and the success 
of their harassing tactics, the Chinese had not succeeded 
in breaking the Japanese hold on North China. Out- 
numbered seven to one, the Nipponese still controlled the 
railways and strategic cities. The guerillas lacked the 
heavy arms necessary to inflict a decisive defeat upon the 
invaders, who were always able to retake any lost posi- 
tions. The Communists, however, do not pretend that 
their tactics will inflict severe defeats. The object of their 
guerilla warfare is to prolong the war until Japan is eco- 
nomically and spiritually exhausted, then to unite with 
the main armies in a gigantic counter-offensive. The plan 
envisages years of ae if necessary. 


CLASH OF THE IMPONDERABLES 


William H. Chamberlin, veteran correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor and author of Japan Over Asia, 
estimates the two outstanding developments of the war to 
date to be Japan’s continued military superiority and 
China’s unexpected unity. The outcome, he believes, 
will hinge upon the ultimate victory of one over the other. 
Viewed in this light, the war becomes a death struggle 
between China’s new nationality and the power of the 
Japanese army, in which the most significant event of the 
first year and a half is the fall of Hankow. 
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Loss of the Wuhan cities and their strategic north-south 
communications now inaugurates a most essicil phase of 
the war for Chiang Kai- shek. His lateral rail links severed, 
Chiang is cut off from the north, east, and south, and 
forced to draw supplies over a new and hastily constructed 

rail and highway system from Burma and French Indo- 
China. The task of keeping these routes in working order 
will be tremendous. 

More vital than logistics, however, are the moral and 
political effects of the loss of Hankow. All the disintegrat- 
ing influences that so long delayed unification are liable 
to reappear with communications broken between the 
Central Government and the rest of China. It is any- 
body's guess whether or not the United Front can survive 
geographic dismemberment long enough to outlast the 
Japanese war machine. But the danger was fully appreci- 
ated by the Chinese leaders, who early planned political 
action to preserve the union should Hankow fall. 


The chief factor favoring continued life of China’s unity 
is the deep hatred for the invader held by the Chinese 
people. Bombing and burning, far from shattering morale, 
has only stiffened the will to fight. Hatred, fanned by 
expert propaganda, may prove stronger than sectional 
differences. 


The Japanese undeniably hold the military whip hand. 
Better trained and equipped Japanese forces have carried 
out a series of uninterrupted advances in the face of over- 
whelming numbers and stubborn courage. Japanese staff 
work has proven superior to handicaps of weather and ter- 
rain from Peiping to the Yangtze Valley. Guerilla resist- 
ance has been divttve. but it has not been decisive in it- 
self, nor can it be. 


China is paying for two generations of military and in- 
dustrial unpreparedness. Her armies, hghting practically 
barehanded against modern machines, have given a world- 
thrilling exhibition of raw courage, but they still lack 
equipment, training, and leadership. The Chinese mili- 
tary establishment has improved since the outbreak of 
hostilities, but it is still unable to defeat the Japanese in 


the field. 


Economically, China appears capable of a protracted 
war. Loss of her seacoast industrial and financial centers 
did not paralyze China's low-geared economic system, for 
China is fundamentally an agricultural country, her com- 
merce supplemented by small-scale factories. Chiang Kai- 
shek is reputed to hold huge silver reserves into which he 
has barely dipped. China's credit is not only excellent but 
has been improved by recent League of Nations action, 
and her currency has remained remarkedly firm. If the 
back-door supply routes prove adequate to his war needs, 
Chiang has few economic or financial worries. 


The Japanese economic picture, on the other hand, is far 
from bright. In spite of industrial progress, Japan is not 
geared for a long, major war. She lacks raw materials for 
her industries, materials which must be imported and 
paid for in cash, since foreign credit is extremely tight. To 
meet the cost of war, Japan is straining every sinew to 
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increase export trade at the expense of domestic markets 
for only in exports can she realize the needed fund 

Far Eastern correspondents have reported that despite 
governmental promises that the act would not be invoked 
in the present conflict, virtually every provision of the 


Mobilization Act of last spring is now in effect. They 
report that labor has been mobilized, industry and _ pro. 
fessions conscripted, wages regulated, and a long list of 


commodities removed from home markets because the 
raw materials were needed for exports. In spite of feverish 
effort, Japan’s foreign trade has fallen alarmingly. 

Dwindling supplies and increased taxes have sent prices 
skyrocketing while wages, by government dectee, remain 
almost stationary. The Japanese people, never enthusiastic 
for the China adventure, are feeling the pinch more and 
more. Hallett Abend of the New York Times, on a recent 
visit to Japan, was struck by increasing evidences of 
national pove 

Higher taxes aad geared-up industry have, it seems 
failed to keep pace with the cost of a war that is draining 
Japan at the rate of five million dollars a day. The nation 
has delved deep into its gold reserves, never great at best, 
to maintain its precarious credit abroad. In the last year 
more than half of Japan’s gold has been exported, over 
four hundred thousand dullens have been shipped to the 
United States alone. But in spite of the bleak financial 
outlook, there is no immediate sign of collapse. Japan will 
undoubtedly be able to continue the war for some time 
to come. 

Japan’s economic weakness is the Achilles’ heel of her 
army. If the nation should go bankrupt behind it, the 
army would be stranded in China and eventually de- 
stroyed by a war of attrition. That possibility is the hope 
of China, upon which the Chinese are basing their plans 
for protracted guerilla warfare. Japan cannot stop fighting 
until the last vestige of resistance has been stamped out. 

Since the war began, the Japanese High Command has 
committed four strategic blunders. The first mistake was 
to underestimate Chinese resistance. In the hope of a 
quick and spectacular victory, the army attempted an 
invasion of China with inadequate forces and failed. 
Before this error could be corrected, China had acquired 
her second wind and the confidence to fight back, forcing 
Japan into a prolonged and expensive campaign. The 
longer the war continues, the more serious becomes that 
initial miscalculation. 

The second mistake was the destruction of the Shanghai 
industrial group. The Shanghai bankers and manu- 
facturers were a major bulwark of the Central Govern- 
ment, an influential circle with much to gain by peace 
and much to lose by war. The razing of Shanghai's in- 
dustrial district ruined this powerful faction and drove it 
into the ranks of the irreconcilables, leaving no reputable 
party in China able or willing to deal with the Japanese 
except by war. 

Japan lost the war, in the opinion of many diplomatic 
experts, when she failed to dictate a peace after Nanking 
—a third error. Chinese morale was at its lowest ebb, the 
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Chinese army lay shattered before Shanghai, and 

d Chinese spirit of defeatism was gaining ground. 
Had the Japanese displayed moderation, the conquest of 
Nor China might have been achieved then. Instead, 
the victorious army presented such a humiliating set of 
rerms that Chiang Kai-shek, so it said, didn’t even bother 
to read them. China had nothing left to do but fight. 
She regained her morale, stiffened resistance with a rebuilt 
army, and drew Japan ever deeper into her vast interior. 

The penetration of China’s interior was the inevitable 
aftermath of the failure of Japan’s peace proposals, and 
the fourth and final error. As long as the armies of Chiang 
Kai-shek showed fight, the Japanese armies had to follow, 
even though the trail led deeper and deeper into a hostile 
and forbidding country where the people and terrain 
alike were strong against them. 

Japanese communications are long and thin. In the 
face of a more powerful foe, this weakness would be fatal. 
Every mile Japan moves into China increases the frailty 
of her supply lines. Sooner or later they may stretch too 
thin and snap. When they do, China will strike. There 
is one historical example upon which every Chinese leader 
is extremely well informed. This is the Moscow Cam- 
paign of 1812. 

Recent reports indicate that after the capture of Hankow 
the Japanese are likely to halt and turn to the task of 
consolidating their gains. Such a plan is predicated, of 
course, upon the supposition that the loss of Hankow will 
now render Chiang Kai-shek so impotent that he can be 
ignored. The wish is often father to the thought. 

It is a basic military axiom that the true objective of 
war is the destruction of an enemy's armed forces, thereby 


removing the means of continued resistance. 
armies have not been destroyed. These armies have suf- 
fered terrific losses, they have been driven from one field 
after another, yet today they appear strong and confident. 
As long as China’s forces are organized and aggressive, 
Japan must maintain pressure. 
invite disaster. 


Chiang’s 


Any other course would 


Relieved of the necessity of resisting a Japanese advance, 
the limitless manpower of China woul be free to concen- 
trate against the invaders’ over-extended and thinly held 
lines of communications. Beset by swarms of guerillas, 
their supply routes cut, and faced by a converging horde 
of vengeful Chinese, the Japanese positions would then 
be antenabile. One break 
engulf them. 

It is impossible for Japan to stop at Hankow. The Nip- 
ponese must follow whither Chiang Kai-shek leads, until 
his power is broken or the strain becomes too great upon 
the Japanese people. Hallett Abend wrote last July chat 
Japan was sinking into the morass of China, from which 
she could neither withdraw nor reach solid ground. He 
stated that to control the area then occupied would require 
a ten-year suppression campaign by an army of two mil- 
lion men, a task utterly beyond the strength of Japan. 

The struggle, therefore, narrows down to a war of : 
trition between Japan’s economic system and China’ s 
fledgling national spirit. If the Japanese people crack first, 
the destruction of their military power and empire is 
inevitable. Disintegration of China’s unified front follow- 
ing the fall of Hankow will make Japan the ruler of Asia. 
The question is not which is the stronger, but which will 
be the first to break. 


in the slender dam would 
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A former Pekin University student, 


> ae ee now a guerilla, grins as he displays a 
| captured Japanese rifle and bayonet. 
| The overcoat is also loot of war. 
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eer y : A spied Japanese machine 
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This modern Son of the Dragon belongs 
to the well-equipped regular troops 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
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Japanese found the going tough through the Yangste flood 
waters. Here infantrymen plow through mud and water near 
Matang in an assault upon the boom which held back naval vessels. 
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Retreating troops blew up brid ges across the Y el- 
low River. Here we see a temporary bridge, with the 
bridge destroyed by the Chinese in the background. 
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Red Chinese guerillas give the clenched 
fist salute over a piece of field artil- 
lery captured from the Japanese. 


These are Mohammedan troops first 
organized by the Japanese to fight the 
Reds. Now they are a trusted element 
of the Red army of Hopei Province. 
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SOLDIERS OF THE ORIENT 


A Japanese outpost looks across the 
Yellow River in the Shansi district. 


The storming of Kaifeng. 
Japanese troops scale the 
walls under Chinese fire. 


General Lu Cheng-Tsao, a Red army 
chief in Northern China, has a 15-year- 


old aide, known as the “Little Devil.” 
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Crack Chinese troops storm- 
ing through Taierchwang to 
drive the invader from the 
south Shantung city. This was 
the first major defeat suffered 
by a modern Japanese army. 


i 







Chinese infantry struggling across the silted Yellow River. 





Can we shoot them down or can’t we? If 1,000 bullets 
per second will do it, we can. But if we insist that Ethi- 
opia, Spain, and China have marked the acme of infantry 
antiaircraft tactics, we had better be changing our doctrine, 
and changing it fast. 

It is time we decided, one way or the other, whether the 
fire power of infantry is deadly enough to bring down 
hedge-hopping planes, or whether it is little more than 
shooting at swooping eagles with an air rifle. Ten years 
ago, we thought we knew. After long study and test at 
Benning, the conclusion was reached that infantry could, 
with its own weapons, shoot low-flying airplanes down 
from the skies. Further test and development brought 
forth ways to train infantry in antiaircraft fire. And these, 
in turn, came out in regulations and field manuals. A tac- 
tical textbook also appeared,’ which told what we could 
expect from enemy planes attacking with bombs, bullets, 
and gas, and what to do about it. 

The result of all this has been a universal antiaircraft 
awareness among infantry regiments | of all components. 
On every maneuver, when the enemy's planes come roar- 
ing over in simulated attack, the infantry lets them have 
it right back again. Rifles, autorifles, machine guns, and 
even pistols, in every unit within sight of the tree-scraping 
planes, swing up to let fly at them. Every man with his 
finger on a trigger takes a ‘hurried aim well in front of the 
winged attackers, with a hastily estimated lead. And if it 
were real war, the infantry would, at such moments, be 
filling the skies with thousands of bullets. 


‘Infantry Antiaircraft Defense, Special Test No. 267, Army Ex- 
tension Courses, used also at The Infantry School. 


CAPTAIN JOSEPH |. GREENE 
INFANTRY 


This is what it is 
trained to do to the point where its reaction to sound or 
sight of hedge- -hopping planes is automatic. But is this 
waa at our infantry would do 


This is what our infantry does now. 


or could do—in war itself? 

Is this what the infantry of present wars is doing? Are we, 
in other words, training our troops for effective reply to 
the vicious, thundering air attack? Or are we, as that acute 
and thorough critic of modern warfare, M: ajor Thomas R. 
Phillips, Conn Artillery Corps, suggests,” “pl acing undue 
faith in the results of peacetime fring” at targets towed 
by lumbering planes at “‘ideal altitudes’? 

Major Phillips i is far from being alone in his opinion. 
There is, indeed, no side of naadeen warfare on which 
there is a greater diversity of thought, or on which argu- 
ment can get more heated. For that reason, if for no other, 
it is time for a reéxamination of oncialacelll tactics. 

In this article, however, it is intended to keep argument 
at the minimum and to fill most of the space with fact. 
These facts, the writer believes, will show that the infantry 
antiaircraft tactics now taught are in the main correct. In- 
fantry should by all means let fly at attacking enemy 
planes with every weapon it has, short of hand grenades 
and trench mortars. And it shouldn’t stop thinking about 
possible ways to use those. 

That is what the main conclusion will be—because the 
facts support that conclusion. But first it should be made 
perfectly clear, right here at the beginning, that there is 
no intention whatever, in this article, of defending anti- 
quated methods of troop movement. Reactionary doctrine 


“Air Power and Troop Movement,” The 
May-June, 1938. 
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The ait attack will shatter on the pirepower op the foot soldier 
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Pigure 1. Machine-gun fire of attack planes is 1/4 less intense than it was 10 years ago. 


has grasped at active antiaircraft measures by infantry as 
a justification of ponderous movements of troops in the 
olden manner. If infantry can protect itself adequately 
from the air, so runs this thought of vintage 1903, it does 
not need to hasten toward battle in trucks; it does not 
need, when it must march afoot, to advance semi-de- 
ployed well into the fields and woods to the sides of the 
road, thus making itself a target thin and poor for the air 
attack, and at the same time retaining its tremendous and 
effective volume of antiaircraft fire. No! Since it can take 
care of the air attack, infantry must stay on the roads at 
two and a half miles an hour, no less—but also, no more! 
It must stay on the roads, deploying only a scant distance 
into the ditches and onto the shoulders when the air at- 
tack swoops down. And there, in a space too narrow for 
free firing and too crowded for reasonable safety from 
bomb fragments, it must do its stuff. It must stick on the 
roads, blasting at the air targets while receiving the full 
force of the air attack in a formation far too compact. 
Infantry must do it the hard way in order to preserve the 
scale of time and space that has been the standard since 
Hannibal hiked through Spain and Gaul. 

There will be no detense of this attitude of mind in the 
paragraphs that follow. There will be no defense, either 
of interminable troop movements made over many hours 
in broad daylight. It will be assumed, instead, that in- 
fantry will use all modern means of movement, but will 
sometimes find no other way to get there, except in col- 
umns and on roads. For example, what if a brigade or two 
must pass by day through a defile where hostile bombs 
have temporarily ‘blocked the road to passage by trucks? 


As a matter of fact, if we examine closely The Infantry 
School text on antiaircraft defense, we will find it plainly 
stated that there must be no massed formations of in- 
fantry march. “For it is indeed true,” this book says, 

“that the commander who exposes troops or vehicles in 
close-order formations to air attacks can expect the same 
results he could “6.50 wy the observed ground fire of 
artillery or machine ” Thus, . dispersion (in 
march formations) ould be the maximum consistent 
with the accomplishment of the ground mission.” 

But the march formations which this text describes do 
not come up to these sound general principles. They are 
not based on modern war but on that of three decades ago. 

In this same Infantry School text, and in articles which 
appeared in The INFANTRY JOURNAL in 1928, and in 
others published since that time in The Infantry School 
Mailing List, the reasons why the fire of infantry should 
be effective against airplanes close to the ground have been 
thoroughly analyzed. But in ten years there have been 
improvements in attack aviation. And there have been 
wars. Isn't it possible, then, that the scales have tipped— 
that advantage has risen from the ground into the air? 

For one thing, how much more deadly today is the vi- 
cious spray of bullets from the machine guns of attacking 
planes? Can infantry still take it? Or has it been doubled. 
or trebled to a point where no life can stay alive in its path? 

Remarkably, what was written of the limitations of the 
fire of attack planes a decade ago is still sound. And more 
remarkably, that fire is considerably less intense now than 
it was then. For in 1928 the finest attack planes flew 150 
miles an hour and carried four forward guns firing at a rate 
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of 1,100 to 1,200 rounds per minute. Today, these planes 

| carry four guns to fire forward and the cyclic rate is 
"hs ut the same. But today’s planes attack at some 225 
miles an hour, instead of 150. And this means that the 
bullets are spread over much more ground during each 
second of fire. (Figure 1). Where, at 150 miles an hour, 
4 half minute’s fire covered 2,200 yards, now, the same 
fire—the same number of bullets—kicks up the dust 
down a strip 3,300 yards in length. Thus the machine-gun 
fire of today’s planes is one-third less than ten years ago. 

It is also true that the far greater speed of today makes 

errors of aim all the greater, and makes it all the harder to 
follow a line of tack with accuracy. This affects not only 
the machine-gun fire that attack aviation uses to cover its 
attack, but also the dropping of fragmentation bombs. 
Planes fly so fast, nowadays, that their pilots simply can- 
not deliver accurately on ground troops the intense power 
of their attack. Accuracy, of course, is not so important 
in dropping bombs. These deadly eggs, particularly the 
parachute bombs, are dropped by dozens, and on open 
cround, spread their thousand fragments or more over a 
wide area. But ground is seldom without its irregularities, 
and the same humps and hollows that saved men from 
many a shell in France will go far to reduce the casualties 
from airplane bombs. And besides, they have to be 
dropped somewhere near the target to do ‘their business. 
At 225 miles an hour a lot of them will go wide. 

And now suppose we look at matters from the ground 
for a while instead of from the air. What new develop- 
ments are there in the antiaircraft defense? 

In the article quoted earlier, Major Philips makes an 
interesting statement about the effect of Ethiopian fire on 
Italian airplanes: “ 259 were hit by fire from the 
ground but only 8 were brought down.” It is the author 
himself who stresses his point—a ratio of roughly 32 to 1 
—by italics. This seems a strong indication of the futility 
of ground- -troop antiaircraft fire. But there is more than 
one way of looking at this statement, and it deserves a full 
examination. First let us note that the total rounds fired, 
and planes fired at, are needed for any extensive analysis. 

Since there are few accurate Ethiopian records, the first 
of these items is not available. As to the second, we do 
know that at the battle of Lake Asciagni, 17 of the 60 
Italian planes used (or 1 in 4) were hit by fire from the 
ground.* This figure is doubtless not accurate for the 
whole war but it gives an indication. We will not be so 
very far wrong if we combine these figures with the 
others. Thus, 1 plane in 4 hit, and 1 in 32 of those hit 
brought down, gives 1 brought down in 128 fired at. 

But there are other things to consider. First, what was 
the state of antiaircraft training among the Ethiopian in- 
fantry? Probably low, very low. We can assume that 
many Ethiopian bands had never heard of it as such. 
Some soldiers may have had experience at shooting mov- 
ing game, but not many; for the African native seldom 





“What Can We Expect of a Modern Antiaircraft Defense?” by 
Commandant Courbis, La Revue Militaire Générale, August, 1937, 
quoting La Revue de l’ Armée de l’Air, June, 1936. 
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shoots at moving game when he can kill it st anding still. 

Again, what were the prevailing orders among Ethi- 
opian troops about firing at planes? Were there standing 
orders to fire at planes whenever they attacked? Or was 
the fire spasmodic, a few shots here and there, like the 
Chinese fire at airplanes bombing Shanghai in 1932? 
Or was it a fire of desperation, as among the retreating 
Turks after Allenby’s Megiddo in 1917?* Though we 
must hazard a guess here, it seems probable that “‘spas- 
modic” is beige close. It is unlikely that semi-civilized 
troops, untrained in antiaircraft firing, would normally 
bang away wholesale. Yet there must have been a fair 
amount of firing, since before the war was over, Italian 
planes were ordered to stay above a certain height (some 
hundreds of meters) while doing their bombing. Even a 
128 to 1 shot is not so good if you risk it many times. 

There are two more questions we can ask and not at- 
tempt to answer, leaving them simply as suggestions. 
What was the usual condition of Ethiopian arms as to ac 
curacy and functioning? And was there always plenty of 
ammunition for firing at planes? 

The main point here, of course, is this: A modern 
army, trained and equipped for intensive firing at low- 
flying attack planes, would have sent many, many times 
as much lead toward its enemies of the air as the troops 
of Haile Selassie did. But so far, in the wars of this 
world, maximum antiaircraft fire has never had a trial. 

At this point suppose we see what quantity of infantry 
antiaircraft fire is reasonably possible. In doing this, let 
us use what is commonly considered the worst situation 
in which planes hurtling to the attack can find troops on 
the ground. Let us take a defile crowded with troops." 

Let us take this worst case and examine it from the 
ground up. In the tight squeeze of a jammed defile is 
chase a chance for infantry? Let us see what could be done 
if we made the most of infantry’s furious fire power. 

In Figure 2 we have a defile, a deep one, with a road 
winding along its bottom and steep hills rising on both 
sides from the road. Troops caught in this trap by attack 
planes can only spread out over ‘the width of the right of 
way. The hills, though not like cliffs, are too steep for 
tapid climbing. The defile i in the figure is two miles long. 

Let us move a sizeable body of troops through this de- 
file—a division. Let us assume, at first, that there are no 
Coast Artillery antiaircraft units available, and that the 
division must use its own antiaircraft fire power. What, in 
that case, shall we use for infantry defense? 

Let’s make it strong; let’s try one infantry brigade, less 
the howitzer and service companies of both regiments. 
Since the M-1 rifle is now well on the way, let us assume 
that the rifle units are equipped with this modern arm. 

To protect the defile we use this antiaircraft detachment 








*We should not forget that great as the Turkish panic and the 
slaughter of the British air attack were, enough Turks turned and 
fired to bring down three planes. 

“At such points dispersion to minimize the effect of the (air) 
attack is difficult and the greatest delay and destruction can be 
obtained.” The Tactical Employment of Antiaircraft Artillery in 
the Independent Division and Corps, C&GSS, 1937. 
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i its full length. Machine gunners, automatic rifle- 
‘ and rilemen stud the steep slopes of one side. “ They 
ke “all positions that offer a sweep ‘a the narrow valley, 
and down. They clear away the brush and lop off the 
bs of trees to imorove fields of fire. And they dig in. 

Then, the rest of the division enters the defile, an infan- 
try regiment leading, and soon the full two miles of 
winding valley road is full of marching troops. They are 
in single file on both sides of the road and their organic 
tr: wr 0 is on the road between. They are in the antiair- 

raft formation taught at The Infantry School. 

ie this be the ground situation when the low attack 
strikes from the air. Coming from a flank, and banking 
swiftly, the hostile planes roar three abreast into and 
down the defile, machine guns wide open and tearing at 
the sides and floor of the valley ahead, and streams of 
bombs parachuting deliberate death into the valley be- 
hind. Other planes follow these as second and third waves 
of the air assault. But first, what ground fire meets the 
leading wave as it hurtles its course along the defile? 

It will be simpler to grasp this if we use a brief table. 
In the antiaircraft brigade itself which we have placed to 
cover the defile we have the following, assuming that all 
weapons pick up the fire for just five short seconds’ as the 
planes come into close range: 

Total Rate of Fire 


Number of of Weapon 
Weapons per Second 


18 Rifle Cos. cal. .30 M-1 rifle 3,418 
cal. .30 autorifles 324 
cal. .30 machine guns 72 
6 MG Cos. cal. .30 machine guns 72 


Units Weapons Total Fire 


in 5 Seconda 


17,090 


I OUI essiniscisiasticanaete tab nnanesbcnilediaeiiba ' 


In this table, the automatic rifles are assumed to fire one 
shot at a time. There have never been exhaustive tests of 
this weapon to determine its antiaircraft possibilities in 
full-automatic fire. There are reasons to believe, however, 
that it might be of much more antiaircraft value if it were 
thus fired. Nor have I included in the table the possible 
close-range pot shots of the 2,000 or more pistols in our 
antiaircraft brigade. Nor are caliber .50 machine-gun 
companies included. These would add 1,200 heavy rounds 
in five seconds if these units were not busy at antitank 
defense. Since a defile like the one we have assumed is poor 
ground for hostile tanks, antitank guns might well be 
available for antiaircraft use. This double use is generally 
frowned upon, however. 

You can study these figures backwards and forwards, 
but they still indicate a tremendous volume of fire. And 
remember—the troops delivering this storm of bullets 
are well dug in and protected from their attackers. 

If when the air attack hit, the defile were full of trains, 
or of troops comparatively low in antiaircraft fire power, 
the marching column could add only a fraction to the fire 
of the antiaircraft brigade. But if, as we are assuming, 


the defile road is full of infantry, these troops can deploy 


*As a general thing, positions on two sides of a defile might re- 
ceive each other’s fire. The positions shown are diagrammatic. 


"Tables of Organisation, C&GSS, 1937. 
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narrowly on the road and its shoulders, and blast away at 
any thing that comes over. They will be deep in the valley, 

though, and most of them may not be able to fire even 
for the brief space of five seconds. Some machine guns 
may not get into action at all, but riflemen and autorifle- 

men, swinging their weapons to their shoulders in short 
order, re. F get in about three fast shots apiece as the 
hostile planes speed by.® This would add, assuming that 
the troops (less trains) of a re giment plus two battalions 
were within the defile at the moment of attack,” roughly 

7,500 rounds of caliber .30 fire to the 25,000 rounds of the 
sentalacsiale detachment. Call the total 33,000. 

Now we have the tremendous total of infantry antiair- 
craft fire power. But we must see how it is delivered before 
we have the full picture before us. We took the defile in 
our situation as being two miles long. It takes modern 
attack planes just 32 seconds to fly two miles. 

In 32 seconds, then, the leading airplanes, in the 
attack as we have described it, would be met by 33,000 
rounds of fire. It makes no difference whether those lead- 
ing planes carry smoke to cover the planes that follow 
behind them, or mustard gas, or machine guns and para- 
chute bombs—they get the same terrific blast of welcome 
in any case. They are on the receiving end of aimed 
ground fire at the rate of 1,000 rounds per second! 

This is four times the fire that three planes themselves 
can deliver. They have 12 guns firing 20 rounds a second. 
Their fire, moveover, is area fire. They fly 110 yards per 
second at 225 miles per hour. Each second of their fire is 
spread over a length of 110 yards and a width of at least 
50 or 60. This means that one bullet strikes in every 25 or 
30 square yards. And as far as the antiaircraft brigade i is 
concerned, it is well dug in, and it should receive few 
casualties from this comparatively thin sheaf of aerial fire 
—thin simply because it moves so fast over the ground. 

But turning the picture around again, can we not get 
some idea of how the ground fire is dispersed as it funnels 
up toward the planes? There are 1,000 rounds per second, 
but even this tremendous blast could spread all over the 
skies. Does it have factors of dispersion, like the fire from 
the planes, which gravely reduce its potential effect? 

We can only give a rough answer to this question, 
but one that indicates how concentrated this fire must be. 
Most of the rifle and autorifle fire directed at a plane 
should come within 10 or 15 yards of it, or hit it. Machine- 
gun fire may miss more widely. Suppose we take 20 yards 
as the radius within which most of the fire will go, as in 
Figure 3. Here, the area inside the broken line represents 
the dispersion area of all but a few wild shots. This area 
contains about .4,000 square yards. But the same three 
planes, viewed from the side would appear as in Figure 4. 
This area contains about 2,700 square yards. Thus 3,500 
yards will give us a rough average for the area through 
which most of the ground fire will pass. 

Now what does this mean in terms of the deadly busi- 


*Men can fire three hasty shots with the semiautomatic rifle, or 
the automatic rifle, in two seconds or a little over. 


"Reference Data, C&GSS, 1937. 
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Figure 3. Where the Infantry fire goes. Head-on view. 


ness of war to an enemy pilot heading his plane into the 
hail of infantry fire coming at him from the defile? It 
means exactly this: That if the ground fire is spread 
evenly over the areas shown in the figures, every single 
square yard of bis plane exposed to fire will be struck by 
at least g bullets as he flies the length of the defile."° 


One bullet for every square foot of plane exposed! 


Naturally, the fire of the ground troops will not be 
spread evenly throughout the areas shown in Figures 3 
and 4. If the ground troops are well-trained in antiaircraft 
firing, the fire will be much denser near and on the planes 
themselves than 20 yards out from them, and the per- 
centage of hits will be correspondingly higher. The 
evenly distributed fire we have assumed works out to a 
little less than 1° of hits out of 33,000 rounds fired. This 
is a low estimate rather than a high one, of what we can 
actually expect in war. At towed-target firing, riflemen 
make 2°/ to 3°% of hits on targets hardly one-fourth the 
size of an n airplane. Before it was against regulations to 
conduct antiaircraft firing at targets towed but a few yards 
off the ground, 8°/, and 10°/, of hits were made upon 
these same small targets.’* It would be surprising in war 
if riflemen, with even a small amount of antiaircraft 
training, do not average 2°/, hits out of the total rounds 
they fire. Machine gunners will not do as well as that be- 
cause of the natural dispersion of antiaircraft machine-gun 


33,000 rounds _ 
3,500 sq. yds. 


"Captain P. Gauvin, of the French Colonial Infantry, in La 
Revue. des Troupes Coloniales, July, 1938, writes that French re- 
sults on air targets towed low to the ground are: rifle, 33% 
machine gun, 18%. This fire was probably conducted against large 
types of towed targets roughly the size of an attack airplane fuse- 
lage. In early firings at The Infantry School on targets 3 by 15 
feet towed directly toward the firers, as many as 40 hits were 
registered by three platoons with Springfield rifles. 





- 9 bullets per square yard. 


fire and the greater difficulty of holding a firing machine 
gun aligned on a moving target. The French writer re- 
ferred to in the footnote says that it takes 8 times as many 
machine-gun bullets as rifle bullets to gain one hit. 

By now, it should be plain why the fire of ground troops 
in Ethiopia, in China, and in Spain, has not been highly 
effective. There hasn’t been enough of it! Fill the air with 
bullets and no attack plane yet built can live through 
the fire. That’s all it takes. 

In the defile situation we have used as an example, the 
three leading planes of the hostile attack would be lucky 
to get any distance down the defile before receiving hits 
that would bring them to earth in a crash or a forced 
landing. As long as the planes could keep going, they 
would be capable of serious damage to the troops actually 
marching through the defile on the road beneath them. 
But the intrenched infantry antiaircraft brigade on the 
slope of the defile should get no more than light casualties 
from machine guns and bombs alike. We have already 
seen that the machine-gun fire from the air is not very 
dense because it moves so fast. The fragmentation bombs 
are bad for troops with little cover. But the intrenched 
troops of the antiaircraft brigade can duck when these 
bombs fall near. A parachute bomb doesn’t hit for several 
seconds after the plane that drops it passes over. And by 
then, the plane will be fairly out of range, anyway. Re- 
member, we have only figured on 5 seconds of fire for 
the antiaircraft troops. Some of them, in extra good po- 
sitions, will be able to fire at the planes for 8 or 10 seconds 
as they approach and, provided no bombs fall close, for 
the same length of time after they pass by or over. 

It follows that the antiaircraft brigade, which delivers 
four-fifths of the total antiaircraft fires we have estimated 
possible, can give the same hard dose to the second wave 
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lanes—and the third, and the fourth—and as many 

ome. As long as they try to come down the defile 
1g low, the concentrated antiaircraft fire of infantry 
practically blast them from the air. 


Thus the kind of a defile that might appear, at first 
ought, to be the deadliest sort of trap for marching i in- 
ntry, turns out to be truly deadly for the air attack. In- 
d, any manner of defile, properly protected by antiair- 
craft units is just such a trap, with possibly one exception 
a long, narrow bridge. A bridge or causeway so long 
that its center part could not be well covered by fire from 
shore would take a lot of preparation to protect adequately. 
There are two ways it could be done. Sandbag redoubts 
could be built along the sides, or armored trucks or cars 
could be posted at short intervals along the bridge. Shore 
fire would give good protection for at least 300 or 400 
yards out from the banks. But in general, a defile ade- 
quately covered by infantry fire is the worst hornet’s nest 
low-flying aviation can conceivably fly into. 


The same technique can be used where there is no 
defile. It could be used on a flat plain or desert. But in the 
usual case deployment over a considerable width, and 
movement across country in full readiness to open antiair- 
craft fire, should give protection enough on such terrain 
without a set intrenched defense. 


The defile type of defense can be used to protect truck 
columns moving on open roads. It should not be hard to 
work out a system of leapfrogging by which half or a 
third of the infantry i in a column could be protecting the 
movement of the rest at all times. The Infantry School 
text, referred to earlier, gives a method of using machine- 
gun units in this manner to cover marching foot troops. 
But it is doubtful whether the machine-gun units, by 
themselves, have enough fire power. There should be a 
sizeable fraction of the rifle troops used in the same way; 
for, after all, it is the rifle that furnishes the great bulk of 
the infantry antiaircraft fire power. Such movements, of 
course, would not be rapid, owing to the time it would 
take for antiaircraft troops to intrench. 


The same need for augmentation by rifle units is true 
of the Coast Artillery machine-gun antiaircraft defense. 
The attachments now given to infantry divisions in 
problems at the Command and General Staff School are 
woefully inadequate. The Leavenworth antiaircraft text 
earlier quoted states plainly enough that “the limited 
amount of matériel available will usually force” Coast 
Artillery antiaircraft troops to establish only “ a defense 
at the start and finish of the march, together with a de- 
fense at one or two points en route.” This refers to the 
gun defense, as well as to the machine-gun defense against 
attack aviation. But surely the machine-gun defense can 
be greatly augmented at any time by using a regiment 
or two of infantry in addition. 

In any case, the antiaircraft protection must be of the 
stoutest. The lesson of Guadalajara was not that daylight 
truck movements are next to impossible in the face of a 
strong attack threat from the air. The lesson was that 
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Figure 4. Where the Infantry fire goes. Side view. . 


unprotected movements of the kind smeared at Guada- 
lajura are highly dangerous when the enemy is liable to 
smack down with his air attack. There will always be 
times when troops, whether they are in trucks or afoot, 
can only get forward at slow rates of movement—when 
the state of the routes will not permit the usual speeds of 
travel. It is then that intense infantry antiaircraft fire be- 
comes vital. 


The fire of infantry centered upon attacking planes is 
more than delicate engines and the pilots who direct their 
fight can conceiv ably stand. Neither man nor machine 
is protected by armor, for the weight of armor is out of 
the question in attack airplane designs. There is no argu- 
ment as to the effect upon oe ea planes of rifle and 
machine-gun bullets, provided only that bullets are fired 
at them with sufficient density. Planes can take a lot of 
punishment, but not on their vital parts. The steel of 
cylinder walls is brittle and easily smashed, propellers 
can be thrown off balance and engines thus ruined by 
bullet holes through their blades. And there are many 
other vulnerable spots, including the pilot himself. It is 
only a matter of creating such a veritable blast of fire from 
the ground that a vulnerable point is certain to be hit. 
And infantry can do that very thing. 


If we counter every low attack with the heaviest of fire, 
the enemy will not try such attacks for long. He will 
soon enough learn to stay above the fire of infantry. True, 
from a thousand yards or so he can still drop his bombs. 
But his machine-gun fire will be worthless and his small 
bombs will be dropped with even less accuracy than they 
are now. Much of the battle will be won when the hedge- 
hoppers are driven toward the clouds. 

Then why not give the powerful means actually in our 
hands a thorough trial—why not stick to our guns in 
every sense —before we begin to say it can't he done? 
We are in the antiaircraft “hebic of thought for sound 
reasons, not on faith alone. When it can be shown that 
a thousand bullets per second will not bring down attack- 
ing planes, only then will the sound reasons be gone— 
only then should infantry give mastery to the air. 








“I really begin ta think 
7 am something of « general” 








JAC Rnave 


PART I 


We are, as a nation, partial to success. From rags to 
riches, from private to general, up from shoestrings—all 
are popular themes, and, by the same token, we ‘a not 
pause overly long to reflect on the careers of those who 
failed or also ran. The insistence of the motion pictures 
on the happy ending simply reflects the public taste, and 
so does the slurring over, in school histories, of unpleas- 
ant episodes. Military chronicles, too, run true to ty pe, 
and soldiers of the Republic whose careers were meteoric 
in descent as well as ascent will not be found in that select 
list of commanders whose names are household words. 
And where, as in the case of Meade, the path downgrade 
was gradual, the lack of success only relative and without 
any spectacular occasion of failure to attract the finger of 
notoriety, there obscurity is apt to be complete. And sO 
Meade today is simply the victor of Gettysburg, although 
he commanded the Army of the Potomac My more Fl 
half of its history, from June, 1863, until the end. 

After Grant came east in 1864 to take command of the 

armies in the field Meade was, of course, over-shadowed. 
His position became difficule if not impossible; he was 
. superseded without being actually relieved; with both 
men on the ground, whatever success ensued was Grant's, 
whatever failure, Meade’s. But, while Grant’s proximity 
was undoubtedly an important factor in Meade’s ultimate 
eclipse, there is more, much more, to the story. 

When the Wilderness Campaign began, Meade stood 
high in Grant’s estimation and admiration. Indeed, after 
the first week’s fighting, Grant recommended both Meade 
and Sherman for promotion, pointing out that he would 
not wish to see either officer advanced without the other. 
From that date on, however, Meade’s star declined. His 
later career in the field, though marked by no single 
striking failure, or indeed by anything justifying his relief, 
is yet equally untouched by eat success. He stood 
still while others advanced, and therefore retrogressed ; 
and when the fighting ended, eleven months later at Ap- 

_ pomattox, he was not even present at the surrender. After 
the war, when Grant became President and Sherman Gen- 
eral of the Army, the Lieutenant-Generalcy went, not to 
Meade, but to Sheridan, who had been Meade’s junior 


when the 1864 campaign began, and an officer originally 


recommended by Halleck and not by Grant. Meade was 
hurt to the quick by what he deemed basest injustice. His 
friends talked darkly of favoritism. But the verdict of time 
has approved Grant’s choice. 

How account for Meade’s dwindling tamer Was it all 
a consequence of the General-in-Chief’s presence on the 
same field? Was Meade’s fate inextricably intertwined 
with the ill- fortune that was warp- and-woof of the Army 
of the Potomac? Or was General Meade, for all his quali 


ties of mind and character 


, deficient in the attributes ot 


truly great commanders? 


I: To GerrysBuRG AND BEYOND 


George Gordon Meade graduated from the U. S. Mili 
tary Academy in 1835 before he was twenty years of age, 
but resigned his commission the following year because 
of ill healch. After some years of civil pursuits, he ac- 
cepted appointment as a second lieutenant of [opo- 
graphical Engineers in 1842. During the Mexican Wat 
he served creditably on the staffs of Generals Taylor, 
Worth, and Patterson, but was sent home before Scott be 
gan his march to Mexico City. 
were essentially 


Meade’s duties thereafter 
pertaining principally to 
The fall of Sumter found him a 
captain in charge of the Great Lakes Survey. 

In August, 1861. at McClellan’s suggestion, and with 
perhaps some urging on the part of Governor Curtin of 
Pennsylvania, Meade was commissioned brigadier general 

of Volunteers, and assigned to the command of a brigade 
of Pennsylvania Reserves. Up to then he had never 
commanded so much as a company. Despite his lack of 
command experience, Meade and his brigade won favor- 
able comment for their work in the Peninsular Cam- 
paign, where, at Glendale, Meade was severely wounded. 

Barely recovered, Meade took part in the campaigns of 
Second Manassas and Antietam. At South Mountain he 
commanded the Pennsylvania Reserve Division, and 
Antietam, after Hooker left the field, the I Corps. In 
both battles his skillful handling of his commands won 
the praise of his superiors. 

Under Burnside, Meade reverted to command of the 
division of Pennsylvania Reserves, 


non-military, 
lighthouses and surveys. 


and at the disastrous 
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battle of Fredericksburg his force, on the left of the Union 
line, advanced handily against the Confederates. With 
adequate support he might have turned the enemy’s 
position. As it was, his movements were sufficiently suc- 
cessful by contrast; for comparisons, however odious they 
may be, are yet inevitable, and his reward was a regular 
assignment to the command of the V Corps. Later, in 
January, 1863, he was placed at the head of the Center 
Grand Division, comprising the III and VI Corps, but 
when Hooker shortly thereafter abolished the Grand Di- 
visions, Meade once more received the V Corps. 

By this time he was a major general of Volunteers, and 
distinctly on the make. In an army shot through with 
political intrigue and worse, he had advanced, from bri- 
gade to division to corps to grand division, entirely on his 
merits as a commander in battle. Already his name was 
mentioned—by his comrades in arms—as a potential 
commander of the Army. But at the same time, one of 
Meade’s fatal defects of temperament was making its ap- 
pearance: an exaggeratedly punctilious scale of self-valua- 
tion. When his own advancement was in question, and 
he was junior in rank, then justice demanded promotion 
by selection. But let him be the senior, and instantly fair- 
ness required that seniority alone be considered. 

Thus, when General Reynolds, in command of the di- 
vision of Pennsylvania Reserves, was called to Harrisburg 
during the Antietam Campaign, leaving Meade in com- 
mand, General Hooker, the corps commander, protested 
Reynolds’ departure. At this time Meade stated that he 
‘saw no occasion for making such an outcry against Rey- 
nolds’ removal; that (he) considered it a reflection on 
(his) competency to command the division, and that if 
(Reynolds) came back on any such ground, (he) should 
insist on being relieved.” However, five days later, when 
Hooker was wounded, McClellan placed Meade in com- 
mand of the corps, over Ricketts’ head, who ranked Meade. 
Of this Meade wrote, “This selection is a great compli- 
ment, and answers all my wishes in regard to my desire to 
have my services appreciated,” 

Twe months later, in the Burnside régime, the creation 
of Grand Divisions elevated General Butterfield to the 
command of a corps, leaving Meade, who was Butter- 
field’s senior, in command simply of a division. Meade 
made representations stressing his seniority until he finally 
obtained Butterfield’s command. 

Much though we may sympathize with the course of 
Meade’s thoughts—much though we may admire the 
disingenuous honesty with which he confided his inner- 
most ambitions (and perhaps marvel at the blind though 
filial piety which bared his letters) ,” it is impossible not 
to feel that more pressing matters were at hand to 
occupy his mind. Ambition is the mainspring of the 
spirit, but intelligent self-interest demands that when a 
man dwells ily upon that most alluring of subjects, 
himself, he do so with some objectivity. Poor Meade! 
He was so genuine and frank in his aspirations, and yet 


*“Meade’s letters, together with biographical matter prepared in 
part by his son, were published by his grandson and namesake. 
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his self-preoccupation contributed largely to the tragic 
cloud that darkened his later years. 1 

But in the spring of 1863 that cloud was still no larve; 
than his fist. Meade was known as “‘a fighting gener,|,” 
and, unlike Hooker, continued to be so regarded after 
Chancellorsville as well as before. Hence, once more in 
his career, Meade was helped by contrast. Hooker iad 
been uniquely inept, Meade had shown skill; Hooker |iad 
aimed at the enemy a general order boastfully phrased, 
Meade had relied upon lead and canister; Hooker had 
counseled retreat, Meade had insisted on advancing. 
When the battle was over, the Army had lost confidence 
in Hooker as completely as it had in Burnside after Fred- 
ericksburg (if indeed it ever had any faith in Burnside) 
In fact, the Army was then “more depressed and dis- 
heartened than at any other period of its history.” 

One general, Couch, declared he would no longer serve 
under Hooker, and was relieved. Hooker was retained a 
while for effect— it would not do to supersede command- 
ers after every battle: McClellan after the Seven Days, 
Pope after Second Manassas, Burnside after Fredericks- 
burg, and now Hooker after Chancellorsville—and so he 
stayed, and used his time in quarreling with his subordi- 
nates. Meade, who had strongly advised against retreat- 
ing was, by flimsy and dishonest sophistry, represented as 
counseling retreat.? There were angry recriminations, 
many of them duly aired in the press. 

Controversy on such a plane was too rough-and-tumble 
for a man so sensitive and touchy as Meade. He brooded 
over the quarrel and imagined ultimate consequences—so 
much so that when, on the march north through Mary- 
land, an officer from the War Department arrived at 
three o'clock one morning with a communication stated to 
contain bad news, Meade at once assumed it was an order 
for his own arrest and spoke up to say that his conscience 
was clear. It might well be; the message was an order 
assigning him to command the Army of the Potomac. 

For when Hooker, his request for control over the gar- 
rison at Harper's Ferry refused, asked to be relieved, the 
Administration was receptive. After Chancellorsville, 
neither the Secretary nor the President had much con- 
fidence in him, besides which any general who asks to be 
relieved on the eve of battle had better have his wish grati- 
fied on principle. So Secretary Stanton made all his prepa- 
rations, a special train was held in readiness, orders were 
drawn, and it only remained—to find a commander who 
could be relied on in this so desperately critical hour. That 
was the subject for discussion between Lincoln and his 
Secretary of War, late one night in June. 


. . . Stanton, have you any other general to suggest?” 
He replied: “I have thought of General Sedgwick, but you 
know he will not accept. I have thought of others, and arrived 
at the same conclusion. The best of them are not without 


detractors. There is one that I would suggest, General Meade, 


*Meade said it was impracticable to withdraw, and therefore 
favored an advance. After the battle, Hooker represented Meade 
as voting for a retreat because, as he said to Meade later, “You 
said we couldn’t retire, and I knew we could, and since the result 
proved we could, I consider that you voted to retreat.” See Gib- 
bon, Personal Recollections of the Civil War, 120-121. 
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ed to his predecessor, Hooker, who was not 


given to conhding in his subordinates. The 





f. and as a Pennsyl- 
yenian he has patriotism 
enough to draw out all the 





nt energies of his na- 

' “And will fight well on 
own dunghill,” interposed 
President.* 


So the choice fell on Meade. 

How the Battle of Gettys- 
burg was fought and won has 
often been told, and much 
good white paper used to tell 
the story; there is no present 
intention of adding to it. All 
that interests us here is the 
light which that conflict throws 
on the recesses of Meade’s 
mind. 

To begin with, Meade was 
unprepared for the unexpected 
responsibility, and small won- 
der. No other American com- 
mander, before or since, was 
ever entrusted with an equally 
important command under cir- 
cumstances equally critical—or 
even half so. There was no 


plan. The staff at hand belong- 





*Gorham, Life and Public Serv- 
ices of Edwin M. Stanton, II, 99. 



















wonder is not that Meade did not do more, but 
rather that he did so much, particularly with his hardly 
sanguine disposition. He fell heir to McClellan's fatal 
habit of overestimating the enemy's numerical strencth and he 
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gave way to introspective reflections in the midst of the battle. We 


can forgive his writing to his wife, “Il continue well, but much op 
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pressed with sense of responsibility and the magnitude of the 





great interests entrusted to me;”’ but what can we say of the closing 






words of his dispatch to Halleck, written on the atternoon ot the 





second day, just before he learned of Sickles’s disastrous advance 





“I feel fully the responsibility resting on me, but will endeavor to 





act with caution. * L ess than this would be C alculated to give even 






a stone image acute jitters in the circumstances. “Feel fully the re 





sponsibility!’ He should be discharging the responsibility, not 





feeling it. A commander's mental digestion is the stuff of which 





memoirs are made, but it has no place in com 


muniques. 





And, too, Meade called councils of war. 





In extenuation it may be noted that, being 






new to the command and having arrived on 
the field after the first day’s battle, Meade 







required information as to the condition and 





capabilities of each corps. 








But even so, the spectacle 








does not inspire conhdence, 








and Meade was long pur 





sued, even in the grave, by 











malicious misrepresentation 





of his intentions at the night 
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troversy, called by him “‘the second Battle of Gettysburg,” 
served also to detract from his effectiveness in the closing 
campaigns. 

Whether Meade could have pursued and destroyed Lee 
after the battle is something that will be discussed as long 
as the battle itself; and, here again, no further critique 
will be ventured. It may, however, be noted in passing 
that after three-quarters of a century we have become so 
imbued with the inevitability of the result at Gettysburg 
that we do not always remember how close a call that 
battle was. A re-reading of contemporary accounts is 
helpful in this connection. Perhaps Meade was right in 
insisting that his army was unable to follow up the vic- 
tory. Be that as it may, the significant point here, because 
of its consequences for Meade’s future, is the impression 
made at Washington by his failure to pursue. It is related 
by James B. Fry, Provost Marshal General and an eye- 
witness of the event, that when Lincoln read Meade’s 
congratulatory order to the Army, and “came to the sent- 
ence about ‘driving the invader from our soil,’ an expres- 
sion of disappointment settled upon his face, his hands 
dropped upon his knees, and in tones of anguish he ex- 
claimed, ‘Drive the invader from our soil! My God! Is 


that all?’”’ 
But no such feelings troubled Meade. When Halleck 


suggested that the escape of Lee’s army “has created great 
dissatisfaction in the mind of the President,” Meade 
deemed the censure “so undeserved that I feel compelled 
most respectfully to ask to be immediately relieved from 
the command of this army.” At this Halleck beat a hasty 
if awkward retreat, and murmurred something about “a 
stimulus to an active pursuit’—which Meade considered 
“more offensive than the original message; for no man 
who does his duty, and all that he can do, as I maintain 
I have done, needs spurring.” 


Truth to tell, Meade was encouraged by what he chose 
to call “‘the senseless adulation of the public and press.’ 
At first he had written, “I claim no extraordinary merit 
for this last battle, and would prefer waiting a little while 
to see what my career is to be before making any preten- 
sions;” and again, “I never claimed a victory ” “much to 
my astonishment, I find myself a lion.” But shortly after- 
wards, both Lincoln and Halleck affirmed their confidence 
in him, and then gave him orders not to pursue Lee. A 
month later, after a trip to the capital, Meade noted that 
“the manner in which I was received and treated in 
Washington by all with whom I came in contact was cer- 
tainly most gratifying to me.” He was now ready to con- 
cede that he was really quite a general after all. 


The inconclusive campaigns that closed the year in the 
East are principally significant in this study for showing 
Meade’s strength and weaknesses both. In the maneuver- 
ing back and forth known as the Bristoe Campaign, 
Meade displayed military skill of a high order, however 
barren of results the sum total of his movements may have 
been. Here again there was a sharp exchange of letters be- 
tween Meade and Halleck, and here again the latter back- 
ed down, though the atmosphere at headquarters in the 
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field was far from rosy until he did. Meade had begun to 
worry about the question of his own relief, a subject 
which always had for him a morbid fascination, so much 
so that his aide observed, “Ah, we are a doleful set of 
Papas here.” 

Nor was the Mine Run operation, which next fol- 
lowed, any more conducive to calmness in the Major 
General Commanding. Quite to the contrary, it brought 
his shortcomings as a leader to the fore. Of the operati: yn 
itself it is not necessary to speak in detail. Whether the 
Union failure came about, as at least one distinguished of- 
ficer asserted, because “French was tight and Warren 

ainfully indecisive;”* whether, after all, Warren was 
fully justified in not leading a forlorn hope against strong 
intrenchments—because it was at Mine Run, not at Cold 
Harbor, that the Union infantry first took to pinning 
identification cards on their uniforms before battle— 
these are questions better left to the experts. More to the 
point for our purposes are the circumstances of Meade’s 
conduct: his growing testiness and ill-temper in the face 
of misadventure, and his almost hysterical self-preoccu- 
pation when the movement finally failed. Both were 
weaknesses that contributed in large measure to his de- 
cline. For in the months that followed, months that 
brought more than their share of disappointments and 
heartburnings, these traits were much accentuated. 
Meade’s ill-temper is tolerably well-known; it was a mat- 
ter almost proverbial with the Army of the Potomac. But 
his near-hysteria and the constant harping on his own fate 
and his own position were revealed only by the mistaken 
piety of those who published his letters. 

Here is the news Mrs. Meade received of Mine Run; 
only the document itself can adequately portray the 
emotions of its author: 

I expect your wishes will now soon be gratified, and that | 
shall be relieved from the Army of the Potomac. After re- 
viewing all the circumstances, notwithstanding my most 
earnest desire to give battle, and in the full consciousness of 
the fact that my failure to do so was certain personal ruin, I, 
having come to the conclusion that an attack could not be 
successful, determined to, and did, withdraw the army. | 
am fully aware it will be said I did wrong in deciding this 
question by reasoning, and that I ought to have tried, and 
then a failure would have been evidence of my good judg- 
ment; but I trust I have too much reputation as a general 
to be obliged to encounter certain defeat, in order to prove 
that victory was not possible. Political considerations will, 
however, enter largely into the decision, and the failure of the 
Army of the Potomac to do anything, at this moment, will 
be considered of vital consequence, and if I can be held re- 
sponsible for this failure, I will be removed to prove that I 
am. I therefore consider my fate as settled; but as I have told 
you before, I would rather be ignominiously dismissed, and 
suffer anything, than knowingly and willfully have thousands 
of brave men slaughtered for nothing. It was my deliberate 
judgment that I ought not to attack; I acted on that judg- 


“The officer referred to was Major H. L. Abbot of the 20th 
Massachusetts Infantry, of whom General Hancock later said, 
after the former’s death at the Wilderness, “This brilliant young 
officer, by his courageous conduct in action, the high state in his 
regiment, and his devotion to duty at all times, had obtained the 
highest reputation among his commanding officers.” See Walker, 
History of the II Army Corps, 436. Warren and French were 
corps commanders. 
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ent, and I am willing to stand or fall by it at all hazards. I 
all write to the President giving him a clear statement of 
1e case, and endeavoring to free ‘his action as much as pos- 
ble, by assuming myself all the responsibility. I feel of 
wurse greatly disappointed; a little more good fortune, and 
should have met with brilliant success. As it is, my consci 
vce 1s Clear. | did the best I could. If | had thought there 
as any reasonable degree of probability of success, I would 


ave attacked. I did not think so; on the contrary, believed it 


vould result in useless and criminal slaughter of brave men, 
ind might result in serious disaster to the army. I determined 
not to attack, no other movements were practicable, and | 
withdrew. There will be a great howl all over the country. 
Letter writers and politicians will denounce me. It will be 
proved as clear as the light of day, that an attack was per- 
fectly practicable, and that everyone, except myself, in the 
army, particularly the soldiers, was dying for it, and that | 
had some mysterious object in view, either in connection with 
politics, or stock-jobbing, or something else about as for- 
eign to my thoughts, and finally the Administration will be 
ob sliged to yield to popular clamor and discard me. For all this 
I am prepared, fortified as I said before by a clear conscience, 
and the conviction that I have acted from a high sense of 
duty, to myself as a soldier, to my men as their general, and 
to my country and its cause, as the agent having its vital 
interests solemnly entrusted to me, which I have no nght 
wantonly to play with and to jeopardize, either for my own 
personal benefit, or to satisfy the demands of popular clamor, 
or interested politicians. 


To insist that his correspondence at that period reveals 
fatal weaknesses is not to criticize the decision made. To 
the contrary, had Meade attacked in the circumstances, 
his name would have been linked with Mine Run as Burn- 
side’s is forever associated with the sunken road at Fred- 
ericksburg, and as Grant’s calls forth the memory of that 
last, danive. forever-regretted assault at Cold Harbor. 
The more reason, then, for standing by the decision made; 
and having made it, for thinking just a little more about 
the next move and just a little less about himself. But 
Meade was, to use a modern term, an introvert; he could 
not say, as Sheridan said of a much more questionable 
decision, “Reconsider? Hell! I don’t reconsider my de- 
terminations.” And so, eventually, the third star rested 
on Sheridan’s shoulder straps, not Meade’s. 

After Mine Run came winter quarters. Meade was ‘‘on 
the anxious bench” for a considerable period, and 
headquarters, no doubt, there were more doleful Papas. 
But Meade was not relieved, in part because his course 
had been approved, in part because no competent succes- 
sor was at hand. It was hard enough to find good corps 
commanders, as the Spring reorganization of the Army of 
the Potomac—the I and III Corps were broken up— 
amply proved. Spring brought also twin tribulations: 
the Committee on the Conduct of the War, and Lieuten- 
ant General Grant. Meade never properly adjusted him- 
self to either. But learning that the new General-in-Chief 
of all the Union Armies was to maintain his headquarters 
near those of the Army of the Potomac, Meade’s gloomy 
musings in his letters home for once correctly prophesied 
the event: “You may look now for the Army of the Po- 
tomac putting laurels on the brows of another rather than 
your husband.” 
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Il: WiLpERNESS TO THE JAMES 


The two generals’ first impressions were mutually fav- 
orable. “I was very much ple ased with General Grant, 
wrote Meade. “In the views he expressed to me he 
showed much more capacity and character than | had ex 
pected. Grant is emphatic ally an executive man, 
whose only place is in the field. . . . He 


ap pe ars very 
friendly, , 


and at once adopts all ; my suggestions.’ For 
his part, Meade suggested that possibly , * General-in 
Chief might want a new commander at the head of the 
Army of ‘the Potomac, in which event he begged Grant 
not to hesitate about making the change. Grant assured 
Meade that he had no thought of any substitution, and 
was moreover impressed by Meade’s attitude. As he 
wrote later, “This incident gave me even a more favorable 
opinion of Meade than hie great victory at Gettysburg 
the July before.” 


Nor were Grant's approving comments limited to the 
commander of the eastern army ; the army itself found 
favor in the eyes of the Lieutenant General. 
Grant is much pleased,” 


“General 
wrote one discerning observer® 
after a review of the augmented VI Corps, * me says there 
is nothing of the sort out West, in the way of discipline 
and organization.” 


But before the campaign of 1864 began, Meade’s at 
tention was diverted by an assault from the rear, in the 
shape of charges aired by Generals Sickles and Doubleday 
behind the tnd doors of the Committee on the Conduct 
of the War, and industriously circulated elsewhere. These 
officers alleged that General Meade had determined to re- 
treat after the second day’s fighting at Gettysburg. That 
the Committee was sufficiently impressed by this tale, 
from the mouths of these witnesses and without waiting 
to hear from Meade himself, to recommend immediately 
to the President the relief of Meade by Hooker throws a 
significant light not only on the Committee's bias but on 
the instigators of the story. “Fighting Joe” was all too 
evidenihy engaged in the only sort of fighting for which 
he had undoubted talent. The P sesidont, no stranger to 
the earmarks of intrigue, suggested in his homely way, 
no doubt after recalling a pat anecdote, that perhaps the 
Committee had better hear what General Meade had to 
say. This the Committee did, with the resule that it 
troubled Meade no more until the sad fiasco of the Crater 
aroused the friends of Burnside. The only basis for the 
tale was the preparation, at Meade’s direction, of an order 
designating routes in the event of a withdrawal to the line 
of Pipe Creek—a mere precaution. The 
never more than a rough draft. 


“order” was 


Foiled in the Committee, Meade’s rivals repaired to the 
public prints, and there undertook to show that the vic- 
tory at Gettysburg was not Meade’s at all, but belonged 
to Hooker, who had prepared the first orders for the 
march north, and to Sickles, who had advanced against 


Now in fact Hooker 


the enemy at the Peach Orchard. 


*Lieutenant Colonel Theodore Lyman, 
“most confidential staff officer.” 


Meade’s aide and his 
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had ducked out and run at a desperately critical time, and 
Sickles’s disobedient impetuosity had brought the army 

rilously close to disaster; but the Congressional Resolu- 
tion of Thanks for the victory, which named, Hooker, 
Meade, and Howard — Hooker and Howard! what a 
grotesque commentary on the gratitude of republics! — 
had beclouded the facts, and besides, Meade was not 
blessed with the qualities that make friends. So Hooker, 
who once more wanted to command the Army he had 
first mishandled and then abandoned—and Butterfield, 
no longer its Chief of Staff and no doubt nursing a griev- 
ance at being outranked by Meade in December, 1862— 
and Sickles, whose bid for personal glory had miscarried 
—and Doubleday, who fancied that "he and not Newton 
should have been given the I Corps when Reynolds fell— 
and others of that ilk, all whispered and wrote and in- 
trigued, and worried Meade to distraction. For Meade 
worried easily, even when his better judgment counseled 
calmness. 

The verdict of time has not been gentle with Meade’s 
traducers. Charles Francis Adams II, grandson and great- 
grandson of presidents and a Brevet Brigadier General 
U.S.V., in his Autobiography characterized this gentry in 
incisive terms. 

It is true that after superseding Burnside he (Hooker) did 
some effective work towards organizing the Army of the 
Potomac. Nevertheless, that was a period in its history 
when, so far as character was concerned, the Army of the 
Potomac sank to its lowest point. It was commanded by a 
trio, of each of whom the least said the better. It consisted 
of “Joe” Hooker, “Dan” Sickles, and “Dan” Butterfield. All 
three were men of blemished character. During the winter 
(1862-63) when Hooker was in command, | can say from 
personal knowledge and experience, that the Headquarters of 
the Army of the Potomac was a place to which no self-re- 


specting man liked to go, and no decent woman could go. It 
was a combination of bar-room and brothel. 


These circumstances were no closely guarded secret. 
Grant seems to have known of them, for Meade wrote 
that he “talked very freely and properly about my particu- 
lar friends Hooker, Sickles, and Butterfield.” Meade him- 
self was privy to the facts: 

My enemies consist of certain politicians who wish me re- 
moved to restore Hooker; then of certain subordinates, whose 
military reputations are involved in the destruction of mine; 
finally, a class of vultures who in Hooker's day preyed upon 
the army, and who sigh for a return of those glorious days. 


I expect to retain my place, but I am anxious about my repu- 
tation. 


The last clause gives the clue to his unhappy tempera- 
ment, that he should be concerned lest his reputation suf- 
fer from attacks directed by such men. In the end he 
made formal demand for a court of inquiry. This was re- 
fused, the President reassuring his troubled subordinate 
with a few sensible and kindly words: 

It is quite natural that you should feel some sensibility on 
the subject; yet I am not impressed, nor do I think the 
country is impressed, with the belief that your honor de- 


mands, or the public interest demands, such an Inquiry. The 
country knows that, at all events, you have done good serv- 
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ices; and I believe it agrees with me that it is much bettc; fo, 
you to be engaged in trying to do more, than to be dive-teq 
as you necessarily would be, by a Court of Inquiry. 


Meade really should have known this without bother. 
ing Lincoln to tell him so. There was work ahead. But 
with his excitable and touchy disposition, there were 
more worries ahead too. He was not blessed with equa- 
nimity, and even his manifestations of elation had a way of 
placing him in an unhappy light. When he broke ca np 
tor the Wilderness, he unfurled a new headquarters fi, ig, 
a golden eagle in a silver wreath upon a field variously 
described as solferino or magenta—at any rate, one of the 
more violent varieties of purple. Grant is said to have ex- 
claimed, when he saw it, ‘““What’s this? Is Imperial 
Czsar anywhere about here?” —which, for Grant, was 
the strongest kind of language. But chen, Grant was not 
yet fully aware of Meade’s ego-centricities. 

The two commanders now pitched their tents in close 
proximity. For the fighting that followed, Grant issued 
his orders to Meade, who transmitted them to the corps 
commanders. Burnside’s [X Corps was treated as a sepa- 
rate command, no doubt out of deference to its command- 
er's seniority and his previous relationship to the other 
Army; but before the month was out, it was necessarily 
placed under Meade. Grant endeavored as much as pos- 
sible to avoid giving orders directly to Meade’s subordi- 
nates, but he had to do it in emergencies, and seems to 
have found it more and more necessary as the campaign 
progressed. Meade would often submit his orders to 
Grant for approval before i issuing them, and by the same 
token, would pass on to Grant, unopened, dispatches re- 
ceived from the corps commanders. With the internal 
administration of the Army of the Potomac, Grant con- 
cerned himself not at all, nor did he endeavor to superin- 
tend the execution of his orders once they were issued to 
the several corps, certainly to no marked extent. 

The details of the Battle of the Wilderness hardly con- 
cern us here, though it is significant to note that even 
Grant, the imperturbable Grant, was said by one of his 
very close aides to have given way to “stifled, subdued 
sobs”’ at the end of those two first frightful days. 

Soon after, there followed the memorable encounter 
between Meade and Sheridan, in which the cavalry com- 
mander asserted that he could whip Stuart, and in conse- 
quence was ordered by Grant to do so. Into the details of 
the misunderstanding that provoked the argument we 
need not inquire, nor need we now inquire into the merits 
of the raid that followed. It may have been, as Steele 
asserts, just “another perilous and useless expenditure of 
horse-flesh” whose only tangible result was the chance 
death of Stuart. But Sheridan had proved, in his first in- 
dependent command in the East, that the Confederate 
cavalry could be beaten, and so Grant was satisfied with 
the operation. And it foreshadowed the strained relations 
between Meade and Sheridan, ill-temper on the part of 
the first, and insubordination by the second. Notwith- 
standing, Meade still stood high, in fact higher than ever, 


. , 
in Grant’s esteem. 
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r, after Spotsylvania and the Bloody Angle, battles 
; lh followed the Meade-Sheridan set-to, Grant wrote 
co Secretary Stanton: 
General Meade has more than met my most sanguine 
.pectations. He and Sherman are the fittest officers for large 
mmands I have come in contact with, If their services can 
be rewarded by promotion to the ranks of major-generals in 
the regular army the honor would be worthily bestowed, and 
| would feel personally gratified. I would not like to see one 
of these promotions at this time without seeing both. 


[his was high-water mark; henceforward the tide was 
to recede. And even on the same day those lines were 
written, a different estimate was strongly pressed on 
Grant. 

Grant's staff urged on him “the impolicy of retaining 
an officer in Meade’s somewhat anomalous position.” It 
was argued that there was loss of time in transmitting 
orders through Meade; that general instructions might be 
substantially altered in meaning in the process; that 
Meade was left free to select, if not the particular corps, at 
least the division designated for a given task; that Meade 
could not utter Grant's thoughts no matter how loyal and 
subordinate he might be; that Meade had, besides, an 
unfortunate temper; and that, finally, “‘he severed the 
nerve between the general-in-chief and the army. He was 
a non-conductor.” 

To all this, as well as to less persuasive arguments di- 
rected to the same end, Grant turned a deaf ear. He ap- 
preciated the embarrassments of the situation but insisted 
that there would be more difficulties with Meade removed. 
He did not wish himself to be burdened with details, for 
other armies than those of the Potomac demanded his at- 
tention; and at the same time he was aware that Meade’s 
removal at this stage of the campaign would affect ad- 
versely the morale of the command. Some Grant admirers 
have suggested that there was present also the factor of 
political morale, which is to say, the inadvisability of re- 
moving a Pennsylvania general in an election year; but 
there is no first-hand evidence that this thought ever 
crossed Grant’s mind, or indeed, that this was a subject 
within the range of his perceptions. And finally, though 
no authority on the period assigns it as a ground of de- 
cision, the matter was brought up for discussion on the 
day that Grant had bracketed Meade with Sherman in 
his despatch to Stanton, recommending both for pro- 
motion. 

The relationship which Grant then determined to con- 
tinue was, without question, the outstanding apparent 
factor in Meade’s gradual but progressive eclipse; and all 
contemporaries, with striking concurrence, have agreed 
that what was bad for Meade’s fame was also bad for the 
Army. 

Grant later wrote in his Memoirs that “Meade’s posi- 
tion afterwards proved embarrassing to me if not to him.” 
In his final report he had analyzed the cause of the em- 
barrassment in more detail: “His commanding always in 
the presence of an officer superior to him in rank, has 
drawn from him much of that public attention that his 
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zeal and ability entitle him to, and which he would other- 
wise have received.” 
In view of this, it might seem that Meade was some- 


what unfair to his chief when he had written, after the 


gloom of the Petersburg siege had enveloped the Army: 


His coming here has resulted virtually in setting me aside, 
almost as effectually as if I had been relieved. To be sure, | 
saw this plainly before he came. He did not see it then, and 
he don’t see it now; there is the difference between us. I over- 
sensitive and he deficient in sensibility. 


There is perhaps more substance to the suggestion that 
Grant's own embarrassing experience, as second in com- 
mand under Halleck’s eye in 1862 after Shiloh, should 
forcibly have suggested to him not to inflict the same 
awkward position on Meade. But the real embarrass- 
ments came later in the campaign, when it was no longer 
so clear that the dual command relationship was the sole 
factor in Meade’s decline. By that time, however, a 
continuance of the arrangement was inevitable. For in 
the end, while Grant would not remove Meade, he had 
not sufficient faith in the man to permit him to conduct 
the campaign unaided; and there was no officer available 
as a replacement in whom Grant had any more con- 
fidence. The resultant compromise was not a happy one; 
but in war, as in more peaceful pursuits, one must perforce 
do one’s work with the tools at hand. 


The first week's fighting, though it had served only to 
confirm the command arrangements, had none the less 
caused both commanders—and both staffs—to revise 
somewhat their original estimates of each other and of the 
situation. There were, no question about it, mutual mis- 
givings at the start. The Westerners, led by officers from 
the line, had a succession of smashing victories to their 
credit, and looked confidently forward to more. The East- 
erners had been commanded largely by Engineers—who 
were considered staff and not line in those days—and, 
save for Gettysburg, had experienced only dismal defeats. 
The McClellan tradition had bred not only tactical cau- 
tion—only Humphrey s, of all the Eastern Engineers, was 
a commander “after Grant’s own heart, who attacked 
without orders and without fear of his flanks’ —it had 
bred also, and inevitably, a defeatist outlook. 


This defeatism took the form, in some of the Eastern 
officers, of an appreciation of Lee amounting to awe. For 
instance, as Schaff points out, “Warren always, when 
Lee’s movements were uncertain and a matter of discus- 
sion, referred to him as ‘Bobbie’ Lee, with an air and tone 
that said he is not a man to be fooled with.” Orhers “went 
even further and said: ‘When Lee takes command of both 
armies, as he has done several times before, we shall go 
rattling back to the Potomac.’ ” Wicth talk such as this in 
the air, it is not surprising that the Western men on 
Grant's staff, who rated the Confederates much less high- 
ly, should have gone about boasting 
his ‘ ‘Headquarters in the Saddle” 
mander would do. 

But, as the battle shifted from Spotsylvania via the 
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North Anna and the Totopotomoy to Cold Harbor, there 
was less of this sort of talk, 
ready to admit that here were foemen worthier of their 
steel. Already after the Wilderness, “Grant told Meade 
that Joe Johnston would have retreated after two such 
days’ punishment. He recognized the difference of the 
Western Rebel fighting.” “General Grant has re- 
pei atedly said that "this fighting throws in the diode every- 
thing he ever saw, and that he looked for no such resist- 
ance.’ 


and the Western men were 


Nor had Meade. Before the month of May was out he 
told his aide, “I am afraid the rebellion cannot be crushed 
this summer,’ and, inevitably perhaps, he leaned on 
Grant. “Wilson,” he asked the cavalryman, “when is 
Grant going to take Richmond?” emphasizing Grant’s 
name. “The papers are giving Grant all the credit of 
what they call success,’’ he wrote home; ‘I hope they 
will remember this if anything goes wrong.” 


For this was the dreadful time of Cold Harbor. Union 
morale was low, and everyone “was suffering,” as the out- 
spoken Gaben noted, “from that overstraining of both 
brain and muscle which in a greater or less degree affected 
all.” Losses had been heavy—the casualties in Gibbon’s 
division of the II Corps for May were 47%, 
mand—and in quality especially, were severe and irre- 
placeable. The higher command, from “Uncle John” 
Sedgwick down to captains and subalterns, had been hard 
hit. 

Grant alone remained calm; but the same could not be 
said of all his friends. Rawlins, Dana, and Wilson, all 
deplored the baleful influence of Comstock’s “smash-'em- 
up, smash-'em-up” doctrine which had led eventually, 
before Cold Harbor, to more pinning of slips of paper on 
coats—that ‘‘ominous and pathetic incident,” as even the 
hard-bitten Wilson characterized it. And that officer, inti- 
mate with Grant since the early Western campaigns, 
could suggest no better cure for the ills that beset the 
Army of the Potomac than the scalping of a dozen of its 
major generals—any twelve! 


’ of the com- 


Some of its commanders, assuredly, had been disap- 
pointing; Warren, for instance. He had been singled out 
by Grant, when the campaign began, as Meade’s successor 
if the latter fell. Now, after Spotsylvania and the first as- 
sault at Cold Harbor, he was regarded as slow and i inept. 
Even at Meade’s headquarters the verdict was that ““War- 
ren is not up to a corps command . . . he cannot spread 
himself over three divisions.” Then, too, Warren felt the 
suffering: “For thirty days now, it has been one funeral 
procession, past me; and it is too much!” He was “the 
most tender-hearted of our commanders,” and could not 
say, as Meade did to Grant, “Well, General, we can’t do 
these little tricks without losses.” 


But the strain was beginning to tell on Meade, too, and 


his ungovernable temper had ample opportunity to vent 


itself upon any unfortunate within reach. ““Aquafortis is 
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mild to the Major-General commanding when he gets put 
out.” “He seemed at times perfectly beside himself ith 


passion at some real or imaginary slight he considered had 
been put upon him in connection with the construc: 
of some subsidiary line of works ordered to be put uj 
regard to which he appeared to think sufficient i import 
h: ad not been given to his opinion as Commander of 
Army of the Pesaint ac. 


the 
’ Nor were matters helped much 


when Dana read Meade a dispatch from Sherman to the 
effect that if Grant’s inspiration could make the Army of 
the Potomac do its share, the Union cause would be tri- 
umphant. At that juncture— 

The eyes of Major-General George Gordon Meade stood 
out about one inch as he said, in a voice like cutting an iron 
bar with a handsaw: “Sir! I consider that despatch an insult 
to the army I command and to me personally. The Army 
of the Potomac does not require General Grant's inspiration 
or anybody else’s inspiration to make it fight!” 

Lyman adds, 
did he ever. 

Meade might well say, and did, that the result at Cold 
Harbor vindicated his own judgment at Williamsport 
and Mine Run. And so far as tactics and strategy were 
concerned, he may have been justified as well in writing 
that Grant “‘has greatly disappointed me, and since this 
campaign I really begin to think I am something of a 
general.”’ Grant was not the first, nor will he be the last, 
who mistakingly supposed that the principle of the de- 
cisive force at the decisive point required throwing one’s 
finest troops directly against the enemy’s strongest works. 

But the significance of the campaign thus far was 
greater than any question of mere tactics. For the first 
time, the Union Army had fought great battles on Vir- 
ginia’s soil, and advanced, and kept on advancing. And 
the real difference between Grant and Meade lies in the 
circumstance that while Grant quietly set his jaw and de- 
termined to fight it out if it took all summer, Meade be- 
gan once more to fret about his reputation. 

There was an unscrupulous reporter who circulated a 
tale that Meade had counseled retreat after the second 
day in the Wilderness; Meade had him drummed out of 
camp, duly placarded as “‘Libeler of the Press,” to refute 
the lie. For it was a lie; Meade had always favored a 
vigorous advance. “By God!” he had exclaimed at the 
Rapidan, “the army is across now, and it has got to stay 
across!” But when the false story appeared, it required the 
combined efforts of Grant, Dana, and Stanton to console 
him. And even then, he was still concerned over the fact 
that his own name was never mentioned in Stanton’s de- 
spatches—a circumstance for which he held Grant re- 
sponsible, until he learned that it was Dana who sup- 
plied the Secretary's information. 

“Meade’s temper!” reflected General Schaff, ‘How 
much it cost him.”’ Ah! but the next few months were to 
show the infinitely greater costliness of his overly per- 
ceptive sense of self-esteem. 


: No, nor 


“He did not get over it all day.’ 


(To be concluded ) 








BEHIND THE ROTC SCENE 


By CAPTAIN EDWARD Y. BLEWETT, Infantry Reserve 


Ic is true that trained leadership, particularly in an 
army of citizen soldiers, is the vital element upon which 
success in battle depends. Our war armies are citizen 
armies. This being so, then the present state of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps, which must on M-day 
provide for these mass armies four of their trained leaders 
out of five, is the most serious deficiency of our national 
defense as oll as one of its worst headaches. Let’s take 
a look at the present picture: As of June 30, 1937, the 
total of eligible Reserve officers stood 23,500 short of the 

120,000 needed for M-day. Three years ago only 19, 742 
were left who had seen war experience! In the short time 
since, 3,490 of these have for one reason or another left 
the Reserve component! Despite the annual graduation of 
6,000 second lieutenants from the ROTC into the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, the net annual gain of eligible Reserve 
officers is approximately 3,000! It might be well to delve 
deeper into this matter. 


More than four college generations have passed through 
the ROTC. Graduates of its first class will shortly be- 
come lieutenant colonels. The War Department, and 
the colleges and universities, have now been through 
eighteen years of absorbing experiment with one of the 
largest military mass education movements in history. 
The target of many attacks, open and covert, the ROTC 
is still doing business and all concerned are definitely 
committed to its continuation. 


There are strong doubts, nevertheless, regarding the 
ROTC; and ditek. among them are the doubts in the 
minds of those who direct the very colleges and univer- 
sities of America where ROTC units are supported. These 
doubts, in turn, are based upon the seeming uncertainty 
among those who have the guidance and care of the 
ROTC in their charge. 

The problems upon which these doubts center are not 
matters that concern the War Department and the col- 
leges alone. They are a concern of all who will exercise 
witicery command in our next great emergency. Those 
who gained their original commissions through the ROTC 
will form the great majority of officers in any war that 
may come. Thus the ROTC and its difficulties are a con- 
cern of all officers of every component of the Army. Those 
however, of the Regular Army who have already had 
duty as ROTC instructors will perhaps understand most 
readily the things discussed in this article, and will ap- 
preciate most keenly the necessity for immediate action. 
But these matters are also of interest to those who have 
not yet served on an ROTC detail and have not yet been 
faced by its problems. 


There are doubtless others more competent to present 
to INFANTRY JOURNAL readers an account of the difficul- 
ties that beset the ROTC. The author's experience in- 
cludes sixteen years in close contact with it as an ROTC 
member and as a Reserve officer, and eleven years as an ad- 
ministrative officer of a state university which maintains 
two ROTC units. During these years he has seen grave 
doubts arise, not in one or two schools, but in a great 
many, until at the present moment, numerous colleges 
and universities are debating their future attitude toward 
the ROTC. He is not referring to the fact that misguided 
youths, opposing the ROTC, have pointed out the lack 
of policies, personnel, and equipment as evidence of the 
War Department's indecision as to the real value of the 
ROTC program. He means rather that there is hardly a 
printed report of recent annual meetings of land-grant 
colleges and state universities but what contains expres 
sions of earnest hope that something will soon be done to 
give the ROTC the backing it should by all means have. 
He refers to such opinions as that given at a recent meet- 
ing of state university presidents, when an authority on 
the subject suggested that a number of institutions are 
now on the verge of going “voluntary.” He means that 
there are dchnize misgivings even in those colleges and 
universities which have so ier stood by their guns in sup- 
port of the ROTC program. 

The needs of the ROTC can best be discussed under 
three main headings: Personnel, Curriculum, and Equip- 
ment. 

PERSONNEL 


To begin with, the number of officers and noncommis 
sioned officers at present assigned to teach ROTC units is 
simply not adequate to the task in hand. Any number of 
institutions continually ask for more, both for instruction 
and maintenance. In many institutions, there are not 
enough officer instructors to handle class sections without 
assembling 80 or 100 students in one classroom. There is 
also a marked lack of noncommissioned personnel, Even 
so, in certain institutions the officer instructors are so few 
that some laboratory sections must be handled by noncom 
missioned officers, a situation favorable neither to the 
prestige of military education nor its efficacy. Many insti- 
tutions find it necessary to hire from their own funds 
civilian employees to eke out the military service of Army 
personnel. 

A recent article in a news magazine of large circulation 
spoke of the imminence of a reduction in the number of 
Regular Army field officers, since most arms and services 
lane many more in these grades than they need for the 





There are misgivings....students and faculty alike are puzzled 
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A typical ROTC group at the begin- 


ning of the six-week camp. 


This is erroneous on the face of it, 
for colleges and universities are clamoring for additional 
officers. They could make good use eed of a large 
number of mature, substantial officers of field grades. Yet 
i is said that there are too many and that there must be a 

“purge. 6 


business of the Army! 


Granted that a purge might eliminate the 
“hump” once and for all, what will the ROTC then get 
for instructional personnel? Young, untried second lice 
tenants, one or two years out of West Point! There would 
be no objections to young West Pointers as such; but 
they would sadly lack the maturity and substance which 
most of the field officers now suggested for retirement 
could bring so effectively to bear in ROTC classrooms. 
This brings up the question of assignments, a touchy 
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Above: A corps area commander chats 
informally with a group of ROTC stu- 
dents. 





Left: Demonstrations by Regular Army 
units are one way of keeping ROTC stu- 
dents up to date. 


point. Some of the arms have caught the idea that ROTC 
duty requires the best available officers; that perhaps duty 
with troops or with the National Guard or the Organized 
Reserves is not quite as important as the business. a pre 
paring » younger minds for the responsibilities of M-day. 
But in some cases, apparently, officers are assigned with 
little concern for their aptitude for a unique type of duty. 

And ROTC duty is unique. The departments of a col- 
lege or university are usually judged, on and off campus, 
by the quality of their te aching personnel. Cock an eat 
to a conversation in an ac whienie office or in a faculty 
club, and you will hear much about the quality of the new 
men in English, or horticulture, or electrical engineering. 


An Army sticer on duty with an ROTC unit is classified 
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as 2 professor, associate professor, or assistant professor. 

colleagues on the faculty expect him to be as well pre- 
pared professionally to fill his job effectively as they are to 
Gil cheirs. How, then, can we secure the best possible 
standing for our military departments unless we pick our 
men with extreme care? 

And if the faculty attitude toward military instruction 
is not one of respect and confidence, how can we expect 
the off-campus attitude or the student attitude to be any 
different? It is generally agreed that the modern under- 
graduate is about as critical a young animal as there is. 
His approach to each of his courses of study is governed 

a good deal by his respect for the man on the other side of 
the desk. His analysis of an instructor is based on two 
questions: “Does he know his stuff?” and ‘Does he know 
how to put it over?” 

Thus it cannot be said that ROTC duty is like duty 
with the National Guard or the Organized Reserves. To 
be sure, all three types are classified as “duty with the 
civilian components,” but there the similarity comes to a 
full boulevard stop. It would be a good idea to split into 
two questions that line on the efficiency report which 
covers qualification for duty with civilian components: 
“Is this officer qualified for duty with the civilian com- 
ponents?” and “‘/s this officer qualified for duty with an 
ROTC unit?” 

To be successful a teacher of college students must have 
a zest, an enthusiasm, for his work. Rainy-day instruction 
in the dayroom is only one phase of the work of an officer 
on duty with troops, and a lack of spirit on this occasional 
job may not have damaging effects. Nor can Extension 
Course instruction for Reserve or National Guard officers 
be compared to college teaching, for it, too, suffers little 
if the instructor on occasion has small love for his task. 
But the college teacher confronts every day a group of 
youngsters, most of them on their toes to pick up every 
gem of wisdom and eager for more. Moreover, they go 
from one instructor at the end of an hour to sit at the feet 
of another; and it makes a big difference when they dis- 
cover that some of the feet are clay! 

Some officers assigned to ROTC duty approach the task 
with wry minds. Either they don’t relish the idea in gen- 
eral, or they don’t think they will like the institution. 
They say little about it. They are good soldiers and go 
where they are sent. But their attitude is neither flattering 
to the ROTC, the institution, their faculty colleagues, 
or the students they are to teach; nor is it likely to result 
in effective instruction or contribute to the prestige of the 
ROTC in general. 

This all leads up to the proposal that authorities 
charged with assigning officers to ROTC should not only 
select them for the duty but make special efforts to match 
officers and institutions. There are many officers par- 
ticularly desirous of ROTC duty, either in general, or at 
specific colleges or universities. ‘Often they seek to learn 
whether their services would be acceptable to a given in- 
stitution if they can wangle an assignment to duty there. 

On the other hand, any number of institutions ask regu- 
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larly for particular officers. Some make a practice of sub- 
mitting lists of three or four officers especially desired; but 
what happens? Generally, nothing. In many cases, the 
ofhcer eventually assigned doesn’t approach in effective- 
ness any of those asked for. In this regard, all heads of 
institutions understand that exigencies of the service often 
keep them from getting the men they want; but it does 
seem as if one out of a list of five or six, or one during a 
period of ten or twelve years, should be available. Of 
course, an officer so proficient that a college seeks his serv 
ices is usually in demand for special military assignments, 
and these take priority. But ROTC duty ‘should have a 
high priority, too. It has even been sugge sted that a corps 
of prov en ofhcers be developed to devote most of their serv- 


ice to ROTC instruction. 


This question of assignment is not a minor one, else 


why should thirty -three state universities grant extra pay 


to officers in their military departments. Kine these officers 
selected? Not always by the institutions, but we can 
hazard a guess that ‘officers sometimes select these insti- 
tutions! Then what of the schools whose budgets do not 
warrant extra pay? What can they expect? 

The matter of actual preparation for the task is also 
important. There was a day when officers went on ROTC 
direct from their branch schools. They were filled with 
the latest available information about their particular arm 
or service—they had enough information, not to speak of 
enthusiasm, to last at least halfway through a four-year 
tour of duty. That day is past. It is rare now that an of- 
ficer goes to ROTC duty upon graduation from Benning, 
Sill, Riley, ot Monroe. Instead, they go to this work after 
three years as CCC district executive, or after a tour as 
post exchange officer, recruiting officer, personnel ad- 
jutant, or what not, completely unpre pared to keep their 
classes up to the minute on tactics, matériel, or what have 

ou. 

And what is more (and this applied even in the good 
old days) an officer going on ROTC duty is seldom 
equipped with information about methods of te aching, 
unless he has enthusiasm enough to dig it out laboriously 
for himself. Enthusiasm will carry him a long way with- 
out special instruction in methods, but not the full dis- 
tance. A good deal of water has gone over the educational 
dam since most ROTC instructors were graduated from 
college or West Point. Many psychological truths have 
been discovered and applied to education. Many new 
teaching and testing devices have been tried out and are 
now regularly employed to vitalize instruction. Students 
accustomed to these devices in other classes simply do 
not look with favor or respect on a teacher who either 
does not know of them or disdains to use them. Students 
are, moreover, habituated to these techniques and find it 
hard to carry on in some outmoded routine they have 
never known. When, as it is so often the case, ROTC 
instructors use antiquated techniques, what happens to 
the prestige of their department? 

At this very time educational method is moving ahead 
in gigantic strides. The very organization of educational 
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institutions is being challenged in the interest of a more 
effective curriculum. How will this affect the military 
course of study, and the officers assigned by roster to con- 
duct it? 

Teaching is an essential part of an officer’s duty, no 
matter what his assignment. Then why not include in 
the preliminary education of all future officers a thorough 
course in teaching methods, and require that all going on 
ROTC duty take sound refresher courses in this important 
field? On completing these courses, officers should be 
rated according to their performance and their ratings filed 
with their efficiency reports to record their aptitudes for 
ROTC duty. The refresher course need not be taught at 
the service schools; it could well be decentralized in corps 
areas. It should be of at least one month’s duration and 
it should be taught by a civilian expert, preferably from 
the faculty of an institution in each corps area. It will 
not do to give the job to some supernumerary on the 
corps area staff. 

It can be argued that colleges and universities have a 
perfect out when a weak sister is assigned to duty with 
them. They can ask for his relief. But how would that 
affect prestige? Remember that most civilians, college ad- 
ministrators not excepted, stand in awe of military pro- 
cedure. Remember, also, that the human equation bulks 
large in education. Most college executives will put up 
with much before they send a man to the professional 
gallows, and they know or think they know that a request 
for an officer's relief from ROTC duty means that his 
professional future is blighted. Recall too that officers on 
ROTC are not permanent members of the faculty. 

Now let us turn from the shock troops to the brass hats. 
As colleges and universities understand it, the corps area 
ROTC officer is the principal adviser of the corps area 
commander in all ROTC matters. His is the responsibil- 
ity of keeping the ROTC lines unsnarled, promoting 
wholesome relationships with the colleges, and i inspecting 
the work carried on. He visits the college presidents in 
his bailiwick once a year or so, to discuss ROTC matters 
with them and to look at the units. He may ask the presi- 
dents if they have any problems or any recommendations. 
If the corps area ROTC officer has ever been a PMS&T 
himself, he is not in over his head at such work. The col- 
lege president is then impressed with a War Department 
that puts specially aad cna’ in such jobs, and feels that 
he has a sympathetic ear into which to pour his troubles. 
But, as the case often is, the corps area ROTC officer, 
with no tour of ROTC duty behind him, either general- 
izes or admits ignorance. He goes away leaving a college 
president puzzling over the whole business and wondering 
whether the War Department really cares whether his 
unit goes on the rocks. An untrained corps area ROTC 
officer can, of course, talk glibly about responsibility or 
accountability for a rifle that mysteriously disappeared 
from the small-arms rack in the gymnasium. He can ex- 
plain the necessity for submitting in triplicate, with all the 
necessary affidavits and seals, authority for the appoint- 
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ment of a military property custodian by the governing 
board. But so can most good sergeants. 


CuRRICULUM 


The questions surrounding the curricular phase of 
ROTC instruction are too numerous to dispose of succe: 
fully in one article. The item of prestige looms here, 
however, quite as high as it does in connection with per- 
sonnel. The War Department originally asked the col- 
leges to place ROTC instruction on a par with other work 
so far as credits are concerned. Most institutions did ex. 
actly this, but there have been rumblings of discontent 
ever since. Some draw the line at giving credit towards 
graduation for any of the work of the Basic Course. Most 
of the others give half credit for the drill, rifle marksman- 
ship, and other skills that make up most of the work of 
the first two years. Some classify the Basic Course with 
chapel, convocation, or required physical education. Near- 
ly everywhere where this has been done there is much dis- 
content, and many queries arise as to why “‘drill,” 
known, should be compulsory. 

We can grant that the last revision of the ROTC pro- 
gram of study was a tremendous improvement over what 
went before. It is now broader and more purposeful. But 
it is still unimpressive as an outline for students of uni- 
versity caliber. We can also grant that the program has to 
be built so that it can be carried out with a minimum of 
teaching personnel. But no program can be impressive 
that makes instructors responsible for teaching classes of 
80 and 100. Students and faculty members alike are 
puzzled about these things. Can they be blamed for 
questioning, now and then, either in the columns of the 
campus newspaper or in talk, the value to national defense 
of military education offered under such meager citcum- 
stances? Those who believe in the ROTC and its high 
purpose (a majority, thank Heaven) may be able to fur- 
nish the answers; but they know, also, that the program 
needs recognition and material support sadly. 

Another cause for wonder among faculty members lies 
in the self-sufficiency of the ROTC program. Why, in 
the consideration of military history, law, and other phases 
of military instruction that are simply special aspects of 
more general subjects, is it not possible, nay advisable, 
to invite academic department teachers of these subjects 
to assist in presenting them? Conversely, why can’t the 
services of qualified military instructors be offered to aca- 
demic departments to assist in the presentation of lectures 
or to lead discussions in these same fields? Most colleges 
have departments of history and government. Why not 
win the support of men in those departments by asking 
them to offer some of the lectures in current international 
relations, the National Defense Act, and the like? 

We have had enough of selling the ROTC by means of 
comely regimental sponsors, prancing drum-majorettes, 
dress parades galore, trick-drill teams, and other eye-wash. 
All of that went out of style with the coming of the De- 
pression, with the passage of the period of flaming youth. 
A more substantial brand of goods must now be displayed. 
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1938 BEHIND THE ROTC SCENE 


Every side of the ROTC program should be painstakingly 
plored in an effort to set up courses of unquestionable 
worth. And when this job is accomplished, it cannot sim- 
ply be forgotten for another ten years. Every curriculum 
is a dynamic thing; it must be studied constantly, it must 
remain alive to the needs of the moment; it must impress 
with its substance all who come under its influence. There 
should also be a preparation and constant revision of mili- 
tary textbooks adapted to college work. A rehash of train- 
¢ regulations is a poor substitute for a real text. 

Hise we may also consider the possibility of closer rela- 
tions between the ROTC and the ORC on the basis of 
college and university loyalties. Steps in this direction 
have been taken in some corps areas with good results. 
Generally, however, there are only the most tenuous of 
ties between ROTC departments and neighboring Reserve 
units. 

It is obvious that the ROTC program of study must be 
built and carried out so as to lead directly into the Exten- 
sion Course system through which ROTC graduates con- 
tinue their military chicnttidi. A system that required 
the PMS&T to follow up for at least two years after their 
graduation, or until they are promoted to first lieutenant, 
woul impress young men not only with the desirability 
of keeping their commissions active, but also with the 
War Department's interest in them. The average college 
graduate thinks of his alma mater in a measure as a second 
home. The college, as a rule, maintains forever a maternal 
concern in his success. The alumni office keeps his address 
and other pertinent information about him up to date. 
The department in which he majored follows his voca- 
tional progress. The young graduate, in turn, visits his 
alma mater on occasion, and maintains especially the ties 
which he enjoyed forming or which may be of service to 
him in future. 

Why not recognize and strengthen this natural tie be- 
tween the newly commissioned Reserve lieutenant and his 
college? Why not keep him under the wing of the college 
in a university extension relationship for two or three 
years? A number of PMS&T’s have recognized the 
value of such ties, always, of course, with care not to 
alienate the loyalty of young officers to their Reserve unit 
commanders and instructors. Perhaps a Reserve unit made 
up exclusively of the graduates of a single institution and 
commanded by i its PMS&T might serve to develop such 
an idea. The relocation of Reserve division or district 
headquarters in college towns might also be looked into. 
There will always have to be Reserve headquarters in 
metropolitan centers, but in other sections these ideas 
might well work. 

: EQuIPMENT 

The necessity for using up-to-the-minute equipment 
in ROTC instruction can not be gainsaid. No student is 
ever impressed with the value of instruction spent on an 
instrument, weapon, or doctrine that he knows will never 
be used on M-day. How does he know he will never use 
it? He reads the newspapers and magazines. He gets 
hours of instruction in the Basic Course, and in the first 
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year of the Advanced Course, on a particular weapon, 


only to find at summer camp that the vintage of 1917 is 
out, and that he must learn in less than six weeks to use 
a gadget he has never seen before. And you can rest 
sonind he will talk about it when he gets back to the 
campus in September. 

This matter of equipment goes hand in hand with 
matters of personnel and curriculum. And i it is here that 
money must be spent to effect continual changes. The 
cost may be prohibitive, but if we intend to realize the 
full objectives of the ROTC, we should be able to devise 
some method of meeting the cost. 

Demonstrations of new material by nearby units of the 
Regular Army may be one way of keeping ROTC stu- 


dumm up to date. E xperiments alre ady made with “road 


shows” put on at ROTC units by composite companies, 
batteries, or troops from n icighboring posts will bear study. 


The C Mast Artillery has smcneutidlie tried them. I his may 


not give op portunity for thorough study of the mate ‘riel 
and die methods of using it, bur it does accomplish two 
things: It shows that * 


‘the world do move . in military 


and it impresses the ROTC student with the 
Army’s interest in him as a potential officer. 


matters; 


Then how can we best shift the whole ROTC program 
into ““‘high?’’ Suppose we start by creating within the 
War Department an agency (not an ROTC ‘“‘desk” ) 
with the task of directing the ROTC program in all its 
phases. We have aN ational Guard Bureau and an Execu- 
tive for Reserve Affairs. Is it illogical to advocate efficient 
machinery for the sy mpathetic edeniaietr ation of our great 
mass military education movement? After all, the officers 
produced by it will bear the main burden of success or 
failure if ever our system of national defense must be 
tested. 

This agency of ROTC affairs might well consist of « 
board of at least three Reserve officers of field grade, pa 
to serve a year or more with their terms of service so ar- 
ranged that at all times two members of the board shall be 
veterans on it. The head should be a colonel of the Regular 
Army, serving as member and president ex officio. And 
the board should be responsible directly to the Chief of 
Staff of the Army. 

The personnel of the board should be selected from 
specially qualified officers. Its president should have 
served within four years from the beginning of his tour 
as PMS&T of a senior ROTC unit. For the Reserve 
officer personnel there is plenty of good material. Among 
college and university faculties, nd even presidents, hese 
are many enthusiastic Renteve officers. Such men have 
reputations as scholars and teachers in their own fields of 
learning, are acquainted with the ebb and flow of educa- 
tional organization, techniques, and opinion, and have 
their fingers on the student pulse; and they, of all people, 
know what policies will work to best advant age. They 
know also the needs of young Reserve officers and they 
have the welfare of the Army at heart. 

The fact that we assign Reserve officers to the War De- 
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partment General Staff should be precedent enough for 
putting them on such an ROTC board. So far as educa- 
tional knowledge is concerned, they would outrank most 
of the officers of the Army. We also have boards of edu- 
cational visitors for West Point and Annapolis to advise 
with the services on the operation of those splendid insti- 
tutions. Why not, then, a board of eminently qualified 
men for the task of directing an educ ational venture like 
the ROTC? 

Once under way, such a board would be potent in im- 
proving the administration of the ROTC. To get it under 
way a conference of presidents of colleges and universities 
that maintain ROTC units might ke held for the pur- 
pose of discussing the Soeilssiinnem il issues now impeding 
the march to ROTC objectives. (If there is any doubt as 
to their response, the reader is referred to the printed 
proceedings of the annual meetings of land-grant college 
or state university presidents in any year from 1921 up to 
the present. ) This conference would produce much of the 
material for the proposed board to consider during its 
initial year. It would be well to require each member of 
the board to visit every corps area ROTC officer and at 
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least six ROTC institutions during his tour of duty. The 
board offices should always be open to college and uni. 
versity presidents, and every encouragement should be 
given to educational leaders to submit requests and pro. 
posals for the board’s examination. It would be expected, 
of course, that other divisions of the War Departn nt 
would lean heavily on this board for recommendations 
governing personnel, training, supply, and general ad- 
ministrative matters, as they affect the ROTC. 

One thing is certain: the task is too big and the need 
too great Soe halfway measures or piecemeal handling g, 
Only through such a central agency could be found the 
solution to the problem of immediate and effective action. 

In 1920, the nation as a whole applauded the sanity of 
a program of military education which subordinated 
neither the military nor the civil but arranged that both 
should go hand in hand. Isn’t it time, now that we are 
through the bitterness of the experimental period, to take 
the steps that will enable us to reach our original objective 
of 120,000 Reserve officers in short order? Every thing pos- 
sible should be done to build rapidly yet soundly on the 
framework already established. 
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X DIVISION 


By Lieutenant Colonel James A. Dorst 
Corps of Engineers 











Homely examples—the concrete as against the general 

help people like myself to sleudtion abstract concep- 
tions. Thus, the punch- -and-footwork of a boxer exempli- 
fies for me the well-known fire-and-movement team. It 
is also believed that mobility is the neglected but major 
partner of this team. On this basis, I venture to illustrate 
a divisional design in the hope that both the result and 
the method may prove of aid to others interested. 

The problem was to weave our currently available 
means into the most effective divisional pattern. Although 
the X Division was actually worked out in detail, only a 
general outline of the result is given here. 

In the design of a division simplicity, which amounts to 
scrapping everything not needed, cannot be overstressed, 
because contrary temptations are so strong and so per- 
Chinese writing uses several thousand characters 
and ours a little more than a score, yet we can express a 
thought as clearly as they, and much more easily. If the 
164 sizes of common brick could be reduced to 4, with 
benefit, can we not do something about the 55 tables of 
divisional organizations, including 42 for ie generic 
company? Utility must be our goal; all wasted effort 
helps the enemy. 

Moreover, that grim creature, war, exacts so high a 
price for a few minutes’ delay that all time-saving becomes 
important. A day can be lost through faulty administra- 
tion and supply just as surely, though rarely as obviously, 
as it can be lost through faulty tactics on the battlefield. 
We fail to get value “fom 50-mile-per-hour 
hold them doen by slowness elsewhere. In fact, many 
economies of time seem feasible in designing a new di- 
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The World War in France was a chest-to-chest slugging 
match where maneuver was impossible and surprise al 
most equally so. Since our geography is so different, 
maneuver and surprise seem very much in order for us. | 
believe heartily in “gittin’ thar fustest with the mostest 
men,” as against a heavy fire power combined with doubt 
as to “gittin’ thar” in time—if at all. Furthermore, out 
road net and railroad net are so much less dense than 
those of the Franco-Germany boundary region that a 
similar war of supply simply cannot be waged here. 

Again, our fire-power pattern is based on Northern 
France, and is therefore not the best tor our own country. 
Indeed, since volume of fire rather than number of men 
in the front line affects the enemy, we should concentrate 
on faster- shooting weapons and do with less men. This 
improved efficiency will also hold down our losses, aid 
mobility, 


supply. 


and ease our problems of administration and 
The great number of new developments, many 
of them uncrystallized twenty years ago when our pres- 
ent division took shape, points to new tactical balances. 
The rest of the world taken as a whole is far stronger than 
we are in manpower; but if we capitalize our strong 
point, industrial preeminence, and use our machines, we 
come up to equality, or even better. 

Now to take up certain considerations, one by one: 


(1) The X Division is naturally composed of three 


infantry, artillery, and the rest—medical 


troops, signal personnel, and all the units known inele- 
gantly as spare parts. 


main groups: 


These last really require a common 
commander in the interests of common teamwork. This 
commander of the 


“support brigade” could well be 


brigadier general, responsible for service and sup ply. 


(2) Sir lan Hamilton maintains that “‘the average hu- 
man brain finds its effective scope in handling from 3 to 
6 other brains.”” The infantry corporal with seven sub 
ordinates, spread over forty or more yards of ground, 
goes beyond solid military experience, and seems accord- 
ingly in a hopeless position. He faces the thickest firing, 
Shoulk in’ t 


he have the fewest possible , a subordinates? And 


de thirstiest bayonets, and the greatest strain. 





concentrate on weapons and do with less men 
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shouldn't the command ratio increase with distance from 
the front? 

(3) Should the division commander run his outht in- 
dividually, as a colonel used to run his regiment, or should 
he operate through a staff, as at present? If the same in- 
formation reached Napoleon's headquarters and that of 
his opponents at the same time, he could always beat 
them to the punch. He could decide instantly. They, 
being allies, had first to meet and argue out some compro- 
mise. Our present system, on the World War model, 
tends to furnish second-hand information to the general 
and to make him, so to speak, “absentee landlord” of his 
troops. The Italians functioned well in Ethiopia with 
stafts absurdly small from our view. I favor the one-man 
show wherever practicable. This means that the unit 
must be small enough for direct and easy supervision by 
its head in a single day. It also means that mutual ac- 
quaintance, the keystone of any seasoned team, becomes 
possible for all important leaders, and that the division 
commander can dispense, to a large extent, with reports, 
can decide on a basis of first-hand information, and can 
therefore act immediately. Quite aside from the time- 
saving possible, this direct knowledge not only strengthens 
the understanding between commander and line subordi- 
nates, but affords the very best data on which to operate. 
The Chinese, with age-old wisdom, say, in effect, that 
“one look is worth a hundred reports.” 

(4) Mechanization—the tank—is still largely experi- 
mental; but motorization—the truck— is well stabilized. 
We suffer now, in our present divisional unit, from the 
various rates of march—shank’s mare, riding animals, 
harnessed animals, tractors, trucks—and from the various 
lengths of a day’s march. I favor having all men ride in 
motors, and holding the division's length to about 12 
miles (the day’s march of the foot soldier) , lest units be- 
come too separated for mutual support. 

(5) In the National Guard, the present division is often 
too large for one state. Therefore we have split units— 
part of a division is in one state and the rest in others. 
Here a smaller division would be a godsend. 

(6) Our fighting units in France averaged about two- 
thirds strength actually at hand. This shrinkage ratio 
seems as inevitable as death and taxes, and a prime matter 
for fuller recognition, so that we may avoid undue refine- 
ment of organization tables and extend more help to the 
unit leaders who must make the field adjustments. 

(7) Those supreme organizers, the Romans, realizing 
that matériel kills mobility, called it “impedimenta.” 
Certainly supplies beyond a certain point defeat their 
purpose. The discarding of articles by troops in combat 
is direct evidence of excess. We insist that a human beast 
of burden carry half his weight, whereas the consideration 
accorded a mule would limit the load to about 40 pounds. 
If we want mobility, we must reduce impedimenta. 


A SOLUTION 


The definite problem then is to develop with proven 
means a self-contained fighting unit, small enough for 
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handling by one man, small enough for mutual personal 
acquaintance among the higher commanders, short 
enough for common support among its elements, flexible, 
mobile, and strong enough for effective action. 

Some assumptions are: 

(a) The fully equipped soldier weighs 200 pounds. 

(b) Prescribed individual equipment should not ex- 
ceed 50 pounds per man. 


(c) All additional impedimenta, excluding artillery. 


ammunition and technical supplies, comes to 100 pounds 
per man. 


(d) The first 50 pounds per man is carried in company 


transportation, the second 50 pounds, with minor exce 
tions, in the battalion staff company. 


r. 


I 


(e) Each 75-mm. howitzer needs 500 rounds. 
(f) Each unit must have reasonable excess cargo 
capacity: 


(g) A truck can carry personnel as follows: 


Truck On Driver's Seat Passengers Proper Total 
Y/-ton 2 6 8 

174-ton 3 15 18 

3-ton 3 30 33 


(h) Road-space, with all intervals, averages 30 yards 
per truck. 

(i) Refinements of design are out of order. 

Compare the proposal to have all men of the X Divi- 
sion ride in vehicles to the awkward actuality of our pres- 
ent division with men afoot, ahorse, awagon, and atruck; 
also to the tentative division with part afoot and part 
ahorse. A unit can move no faster, as such, than its slow- 
est element. Hence the present and tentative divisions, 
moving as a body, cannot exceed the speed and the day’s 
march of shanks’s mare without special arrangements or 
without serious dispersion and loss of control. The same 
considerations that led to the elimination of the horse in 
the tentative organization apply to the X Division, with 
this difference: The X Division provides, within a reason- 
able road-space, enough vehicles to carry all men. The 
tentative division is short of motors presumably because 
it has more impedimenta to carry per man, and because 
an effort has been made to hold road-space within limits. 
The use of these troop-carrying vehicles in the X Division, 
except for this difference, is substantially as contem- 
plated for the tentative division and embodies experience 
gained in the fully motorized Hawaiian Division. It 
amounts in essence to employing whichever mode of trans- 
portation—foot, truck, or combination—best suits the 
circumstances. With vehicles enough for everybody, the 
division commander has the choice of method. But with- 
out enough vehicles, and dependent upon an outside 
agency beyond his control for filling the shortage, a di- 
vision commander is badly, though I believe avoidably, 
handicapped from the start. Another point in favor of a 
division self-sufficient in motors is that long, rapid marches 
on short notice become easy, yet troops can always move 
on foot when the motors lose their advantages. Thus 
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complete motorization loses us little, if anything, and 
ns us much. 


Naturally, a compromise creation like a division can 
only be formed at the price of some adjustments. One of 
these is the crowding of men into trucks. If a limit is set 
to reasonable road length, we can only have as many 

trucks as can be strung single-file within that limit. In- 
stead of shortening the mud distance of 30 yards, it is 
better to raise the number of men per truck. The real 
question, of course, is whether, in a movement of twenty 

miles or more, it is better to give the transportation plenty 
of room and use a shuttle system; or to travel part atruck, 

and part afoot; or, with some crowding, to move all 
atruck. Considerations of time, simplicity, dependability, 
control, and road- “space seem to favor the last. Some years 

go, a battalion in Hawaii carried for several miles as 
many as 27 men in full marching order per 1 '/-ton truck. 
It was surprising how men packed themselves in when it 
was a choice of walk or ride. Our assumption of 18 men 
per 13-ton truck therefore appears moderate, and by 
similarity, so does the figure of 33 for the 3-ton truck. 


As to the soldier’s load, an autorifleman is now supposed 
to carry (with canteen empty) 80.036 pounds, and the 
rest of the squad is not far behind. A man so burdened 
can scramble neither fast nor far. To meet 50 pounds, we 
can do without the gas mask until gas warfare becomes 
likely. I would substitute a poncho type raincoat for the 
shelter tent and discard breeches and wrap leggings in 
favor of 34-length trousers and the light, old-style, can- 
vas leggings. The individual load in summer thus comes 
to 46 pounds, with 10 more in winter. 
As to organization, the basic infantry unit is the four- 
man gang, or double pair, of one corporal and his buddy, 
and one lance- corporal and his. The men carry but one 
weapon apiece, semiautomatic rifle or pistol, and fight in 
pairs with eight to ten y ards interval between pairs. The 
second man of a couple helps in target location and in 
spotting, and carries extra ammunition, the average pet 
pair being 4oo rounds. Thus the corporal really has to 
handle only himself and the lance-corporal. A similar 
scheme holds for larger units, but each man has either a 
pistol or semiautomatic rifle, irrespective of other organi- 
zational equipment. The lower groupings can be indi- 
cated thus: 


Command 
Men’ Ratio 
2 pairs 4 2 
3 fours 13 3 
3 sections 43 3 


Unit 


Four 
Section 
Platoon 


Headquarters Other Components 


1 sergeant 

Platoon Ha. 
(4) 

1 staff platoon ) 
(43) | 
line platoons [ 

(129) | 


Company 175 


[ 
Company } 
Ha. (3) ie. 


{1 staff com- } 

pany (175) | 

14 line com- | 

Battalion | panies (700) | 
Ha. (6) ) Attached chap- [ 

| lains and| 

medical] 

| troops (14) | 


Battalion 


TWO DIVISIONS 


| he system dev clops into the following: 
1 Motorized X Division (9,185 men) consists of 
1 Division headquarters . 2 
1 Infantry brigade 5.390 
I Artillery brigade 1,810 
I Support brig ade 1,965 
1 Infantry brigade (5,390 men) consists of: 
1 Infantry brigade headquarters 20 
3 Semiautomatic rifle battalions 2,685 
Machine-gun battalions 1,790 
595 
I — brigs ide (1,810 men) consists of: 


1 Cannon battalion 


Artillery brig: ade headquarters 20 
ta bs sealiane igeuss 1,790 
Support brigade (1,965 men) consists of: 
1 Support brigade headquarters 
1 Division st aft company 
1 Brigade staff company 
1 Engineer battalion 
I Transport company 
1 Signal company 
I Air company 


~~~ ™ 


Ji Si Vi 


= 


1 Medical company 
The X Division therefore combines a 2-3-4 arrangement 
for flexibility (1 feel chat the 3-unit vs. 4-unit arguments 
are largely academic in view of battlefield shrinkage) 
comprises three main groups— infantry, artillery, and sup- 
port (or service and sup ply) with the minimum of 
variety among equivalent units. For instance, every com- 
pany ‘of every kind will have 175 men, with variations 
for technical differences confined to a limited portion of 
this number. 


; and 


A common calculation will thus cover all 
items of organizational supply. 
the bone; 


“Speci: als” 


are pi ared to 
the staff has to use station w agons, 


and gasoline 
Drill will be similar to that 
now obtaining but will have greatly simplified formations 
and fewer movements, and will relate 
battlefield operation. Enough * 
be had from calisthenics. 


is carried in drums or cans. 


more closely to 
‘disciplinary value’ can 
I diminess all bands, since they 
are more valuable as station troops at rest camps and hos- 
pitals, but I retain buglers for morale. 

With similarity of design as described, it takes only 
five tables to give practically all essential organizational 
data for the whole X Division. These tables explain cer- 
tain details which we cannot go into here, such as the com- 
positions of headquarters, the method of retaining all 
divisional artillery ammunition supply within the artillery 
brigade, the exact differences between staff and line units 
for the platoon and company, the details of the air com 
pany and the medical company, and so on. 


The commander of the X Division in operation—call 
him “Jack”—has to deal with his three brigadier generals 


*What becomes of the vehicles after the infantry gets out “de- 
pends on the situation.” The division commander makes the de- 
cision, and what this decision should be in various circumstances, 
can only be learned from practical experience. The X Division 
needs only 767 drivers to stay with its vehicles. or 08% of the 
whole strength. The tentative division takes 1,588 men, or 1.2% 
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PP ” sey 4 ABSOLUTE LATIVE 
or colonels Tom, Dick, on be hk 

“s . Division Division 
and Harry.” If he Capers 50. Item Present Tentative X Division Present Tentative X Division 
tack, he needs only to assemble 710 37 :; 
these three main sub-leaders. The Authorized strength, officers. ..... 1,133 689 Sil 46 51 56 
proposed plan is discussed by Authorized strength, aggregate .... 24 782 13,582 9,185 oe , 

. a en on ‘ Guns, machine, cal. .30 ................ 350 ) 26 6 14 
those most intimately concerned ana -.. 0 56 re) 0 41 4: 
with carrying it out; Jack, aided Guns, submachine cal. 45 ............ 0 65 0 v» 4.8 0 

. a : gS gE aE aa 42 0 18 A 0 2 
by his personal knowledge of his REIL, SFA, \ccnntnihonaininesnesentasvices 48 0 0 1.9 0 0) 
command and of the situation, How., 75-mm. cecccccccccssssscssseeenm 0 24 24 0 18 2 

: : 5- 0 2 0 0 0.9 
can decide quickly. He makes the How., 105 EL EE J 1 0 
, : oo ‘ ST COIN, . ccntssnciniinsserentonrsepare 24 0 0 1.0 0 0 
main points of his decision plain, Mortars, 81-mm. .........ss0eee 0 36 0 - 27 0 
. (rec . . SS ee 32 36 18 1. 2 2\ 
and directs the proper staff of- pioklS. igs SN wn 12,501 5,853 4.791 505 432 $23 
ficers to prepare and issue the Rifles, cal. 30 c.eccsscsesussneeeeen 8,467 ; 581 0 342 43 0 

. : 7. ‘ 7” Rifles, semiauto, M-1 cal. .30........ 0 703 4,092 0 421 446 
order. This method, applicable ros 1.320 314 0 53 33 0 
a small, compact unit, is hardly Airplanes .cesoccsocsnssssesssesuseeneesn 0 0 12 s 0 1.3 

pT EEE: SSeS ERNE area ee 24 0 0 1: 0 0 

feasible in our current division for Vehicles, 4-wheeled only ............ 1,907 1,588 767 77 117 83 

obvious reasons. Gross cargo capacity, tons .......... 2,982 1,836 905¢ a - Rg 
sontro s larg Pounds, per man, capacity .......... 2 272 

Control depends gely 7 Pounds, per man, actual .............. 224 272 168 
proper supervision of the group. Surplus cargo capacity, tons ........ 200° no data 1374 8.1 nodata 15 
Six ; for di . Road space, miles 36.5 30" 13 1.5 2.2 1.4 
DIX AUCOPYTOS, LOL GITECE SUPEEVIS- — yen aft cecccsnnvcevcoesssssseeeeeeesnsneseesee not figured 8,600 0 notfigured 644 0 
ion, are included In the air com- aApproximate. Troops afoot take 2.7 miles; trucks, 27 miles. 

bRounds of ammunition in division are per piece: MG cal. .30: 4,000; MG cal. .50: 2,000; Gun, 


pany’s equipment. They are prin- 
cipally for employment within 
the division and for use close to 


37-mm.: 300; How., 


eEstimated. 
General: 


: 480; Mortar, Inf.: 
Cargo capacity is above that needed to carry all men. 
adFor meeting emergencies. 


75-mm. 


All machine guns, including tank, airplane, etc., 


200; Pistol, cal. .45: 14; Rifle, semiauto, cal. .30: 600 


are lumped in the machine gun totals. 








the ground. The X Division com- 
mander can thus move quickly; and quite independently 
of terrain, can contact personally any of his units, send or 
receive messages in short order, and inspect the disposition 
of all his troops in a very little while. 


Combat engineers in France spent some four-fifths of 
their effort on communications. With day’s marches of 
100 to 200 miles, relatively more engineers will be needed. 
A single bridge, destroyed with a few sticks of dynamite 
or a can of gasoline, can stop the whole division until the 
bridge is repaired. However, other auxiliary units are 
reduced because of the circulation afforded by motors. 

The X Division assumes a corps organization about as 


follows: 
Strengths Road Space (Miles— 
Authorised single column) 


27,555 39 


Tro« Ips 


3 X Divisions—(3 x 9,185) ...... 
17 Battalions (approximately ) 
as follows: 

1 Inf Brig (3 AR Bns, 2 
MG Bns, 1 Can Bn) 
Bn Armored cars 
Bn Light tanks 
Bns F.A. (1 Bn 155-mm, 
How. 2 Bns_ 105-mm. 
How) 
Bn Engineers 
Bn Pontoon train 
Bn Transportation 
Bn Air corps 
Bn Medical 
Bn Staff (Corps staff co, 
2 i 1 Sig, and 1 Cml 


Cos 
Total of 7 BNIB. doteiivnscnitemresniantiinniess 15,235 


ao--— 


—— ee 


25 (approx. ) 


STII, Sibi. cciccehvcaininenccbene’ 42,790 64 
say 43,000 and 65 miles 


The infantry bears the brunt of fighting and losses, and 
often becomes ‘ ‘fatigued” when the other divisional troops 
are still relatively fresh. Having a complete infantry bri- 





gade in the corps permits the corps commander to rein- 
force a division if desirable, or to retain a division in posi- 
tion and to replace merely the battle-worn troops (the 
infantry), a system followed, I believe, by the Japanese. 

For security on the march, the X Division uses small 
cars and autogyros, and men on foot as necessary. A 
couple of light reconnoitering cars working in conjunction 
with an autogyro about 200 feet above them would form a 
feasible scouting combination which can move at speed. 

This would be a big improvement within its field over 
anything we have at present, not only for ground scouting 
but for warning of approaching planes. 


A comparison of the three kinds of divisions, present, 
tentative, and proposed, is given at top of this column. 


Discussion 


The comparison table is revealing. The tentative or- 
ganization overcomes some defects and has relatively tre- 
mendous fire power but increases the proportionate im- 
pedimenta to 136 tons 1,000 men (272 pounds per 
man). Mobility, hard enough to obtain in any case, is 
thus unfavorably affected. Moreover, the 8,600 men afoot 
represent about two-thirds of the strength, and the ten- 
tative division is thus thoroughly hitched to shanks’s 
mare both as to rate and length of march. It will require 
the unloading, reloading, and the double travel of close to 
330 23A-ton trucks on crowded roads to bring these 8.600 
men up when they are any material distance behind. The 
road space of 30 miles is about half again as large as now, 
and is too great for ready concentration of effort. The 
present complexity of administration, supply, and opera- 
tion, seems little improved. It would appear that this 
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tentative organization is really intended for position war- 
fare, not for maneuver. 

A fortunate and important discovery is that the relative 
weight of truck-borne cargo gives a very usable index of 
the “corresponding nicbilley. "Danes. we can design the 
X Division for any desired degree of maneuverability 
merely by first fixing these weights and the percentages 
for each type of supply. The supply figures of the X Di- 


vision run as follows S: 


Per cent 


Artillery ammunition (for Art Brig only) 144 16 
All other ammunition 


Tons 


NE ait esas 103 11 
Technical Equipment: 

Signal, Engineer, Medical, Quarter- 

master (as, loads of wrecking trucks 

and machine-shop trucks) and Air 

components (excluding airplanes) ae 55 6 
Gasoline and oil (in addition to filled 

IGS bakook 02 Panes <a eet wip 20 2 
Rations (2 x5 lb. x 9,185) Ries paais Bile 46 5 
Sundry (kitchen equipment, baggage, 

ae eee ee 400 45 
Surplus carrying capacity ............ 137 15 

a SE MS Se REE « Pie & 905 100 


The solid foundation laid by X Division gives a start- 
ing point for modifications, which are facilitated materially 
by the method of design. For instance, the 168-pounds- 
per-man basis, with the 21/-ton truck replacing the 3-ton, 
will mean about 60 more trucks and 1.1 miles more road 
space. Again, a check of one foreign nation suggests that 
118 pounds per man may be better than 168. Retaining 
the 3-ton truck, we get, with 118 pounds, 717 four- 
wheeled vehicles, 680 tons gross cargo capacity, 103 tons 
surplus cargo capacity and 12.2 miles road length. Yet 
again, brigade and division staffs seem overlarge, but were 





adopted in order to avoid too much argument on this 
score at this stage of development. 

Since the 3-ton trucks are prim: arily for pe rsonnel which, 
by getting out for tough § going, can bring this vehicle 
into the loaded 1 '4-ton class, it would be best not to 
make detailed studies with the heaviest vehicle limited to 

2'% tons until 3-ton utilization is more fully explored. 

But let us get back to the movement- and-fire team. 
Broadly speaking, the X Division stresses movement, on 
the grounds that this has been slighted of late and require s 
boosting to insure havi ing a well-matched team again. The 
tentative organization stresses fire more strongly than be 
fore, and pays for it in a routine shortage of transporta- 
tion for most of its men. This condition somehow recalls 
the beam—useless because it was cut off too short for the 
span. Schemes like shuttling men by available trucks, 
which depend on an agency fevend divisional control for 
temporarily furnishing the trucks, are in my opinion, 
somewhat doubtful. W hat if the shortage were in weapons 
instead of trucks? Who would want to function with but 
half of his men armed, with the understanding that an 
outside agency not under his control, would fuasmisle the 
lacking weapons if, when, as, and where this agency 
deemed proper. I contend that the division should con- 
tain within itself adequate facilities for movement and 
fire for normal operation, that the greatest combined effect 
of the two is the result we are after, and that, at present, 
movement rather than fire should be emphasized to get 
this result. 

We all have a big stake in organization. War forces us 
to reserve to ourselves every chance for success and we 
need the best divisional form that we can get. Care in 
designing a division is, therefore, very important. The 
designing usually means work, but can be a lot of fun. 
Perhaps my preliminary study may lighten the work and 
heighten the fun for others who may be advancing over 
the same stepping-stones. 
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By INGRAM CARY 











It is a notable fact that at the present time, when the 
great powers of the world are building up fighting 
strength to an extent never before equalled, the high 
command and general staffs of the armies concerned seem 
unable to fix upon the best ways of utilizing the improved 
means for making war developed during recent years. 
Progress i in implements and weapons implies changes in 
organization and tactical doctrines. Yet there appears to 
be no one who can say with authority what these changes 
should be. 

The fighting in Abyssinia, Spain, and China, indicates 
trends toward new methods of combat. The efficacy of 
new methods can be determined definitely, however, only 
in one way—through the tests of a war between first-class 
industrial states with strong military forces that possess ali 
the latest appliances for hghting, and are fully trained 
in their use. 

Tactical doctrines are therefore still in a state of transi- 
tion. Invention appears to have forged ahead of military 
science and art, and military technology to have out- 
distanced tactics. 

Motorization, mechanization, and aviation, all char- 
acterized by speed, are indispensable in a war of move- 
ment. The extent to which the capabilities of motor 
vehicles, tanks, fighting airplanes, and artillery have 
been improved during the last decade is not generally 
realized. An army that takes the field without plenty 
of these improved essential implements—plus, of course, 
ample reserves of men and munitions, able commanders, 
trained staffs, and good regimental officers—simply in- 
vites defeat. Patriotism, high morale, and the will to 
fight are of little value in such a case, and the only 
recourse left is resistance through guerilla fighting, with 
all the prolonged devastation and suffering that this 


implies. 

The questions which agitate the great general staffs 
are how to keep abreast in the race to establish the proper 
balance in fighting strength between these machines and 
men, and how to develop the maximum combat power of 
the man-machine combination and apply it on the field 
of battle. The one single though on which all are in ac- 
cord is that never again should war be permitted to degen- 
erate into trench fighting— into a war of attrition. What 
the modern commander desires above all things is liberty 
of action through freedom of maneuver. 

The Army of the United States is confronted with re- 


organization. In the solution of this problem two tactors, 
one tangible and the other intangible, must be given 
primary consideration. One relates to the industrial equi 

ment of the nation and the other to the genius of the race. 


The purpose of military organization is to concentrate 
combat power in units, so that this power can be applied 
with maximum efficiency. A fully-equipped modern 
fighting force has new capabilities. For example, its 
powers of defense are greater. On the other hand, its 
swiftness in rear of the battlefield is also greater. The 
time-distance figures for troop movements formerly used 
for days can now, in many cases, be applied to hours. A 
commander must consider defiles a hundred and fifty 
miles away in making his plans for the next twelve hours, 
The blocking of routes and approaches has thus taken 
on new importance. These are some of the things which 
must be considered in reorganization. 


Time for deliberate action at division and even corps 
headquarters is now more limited. Orders must be more 
concise, and more quickly prepared and delivered. Swift- 
ness of movement implies the ability to concentrate strik- 
ing power at a selected locality. This in turn favors the 
offensive, provided surprise can be effected. Secrecy of 
movement is now more necessary than ever before and 
often gained despite hostile reconnaissance, by night 
marches, daylight concealment, camouflage, and disper- 
sion. Night development for combat is the rule. Night 
attacks to gain limited objectives become more frequent. 


Intervals and distances are greatly increased. Troops 
must be able to defend themselves against air attacks. 
Road blocks have to be considered and troops made avail- 
able for building and removing them. Traffic control 
must receive attention. Means of controlling motorized 
and mechanized troops must be perfected. Wider exten- 
sions, secrecy measures, and the murderous effect of sur- 
prise fire from automatic weapons, demand greater initia- 
tive and tactical ability on the part of subordinate leaders. 
Every organization, from the battalion to the division, 
inclusive, must have means for protective reconnaissance 
against surprise attack by hostile aircraft, mechanized ve- 
hicles, and automatic small-arms fire however else trans- 
ported. The urgency of military intelligence objectives 
must be stressed, because prompt information of the 
enemy is now doubly essential. 


All-around security measures must be maintained con- 
tinuousl y—while troops march, entruck and detruck, and 
rest in bivouac, or even at short halts. Knowledge and use 
of terrain have also grown in importance. 

In short, war making has become vastly more compli 
cated. 

As a background for a new infantry division, a purely 


hypothetical set-up for a field army, with attached troops, 
will first be outlined. 





Decisive operations need infantry in strength 
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Generally, an army concentrating and advancing for 
active operations must be covered by ground troops. These 
covering troops should consist of a cavalry corps operating 
about 100 miles ahead of the army on a front of 75 to 100 
miles. The principal elements of this hypothetical corps 
are one or more divisions of horsed cavalry and a cavalry 
mechanized division. 

This cavalry mechanized division has for its basic 
weapon the light tank (combat car). Used for purely 
cavalry missions, it operates under the cavalry commander 
in combination with horsed cavalry. This division has its 
reconnaissance, striking, and supporting elements. The 
reconnaissance elements consist mainly of a squadron of 
habitually attached reconnaissance planes, and a recon- 
naissance squadron of two scout-car troops. The striking 
element is composed of three combat-car regiments, each 
with three two-troop squadrons and a machine-gun troop. 
The supporting element is a three-battery battalion of field 
artillery, three regimental machine-gun troops, and a 
chemical-mortar unit used mainly for putting down 
smoke. To the foregoing must be added signal and engi- 
neer troops, and maintenance and supply units. One or 
more battalions of motorized infantry may be attached to 
the cavalry mechanized division as a holding force, al- 
though this would be exceptional. The total of fighting 
vehicles in this division does not exceed 500. 

The horsed cavalry divisions are in general like our 
present cavalry division with the one important exception 
that the reconnaissance squadron includes a combat-car 
troop. This gives an added striking power essential to 













this distant security element for promptly clearing up a 
hostile situation. 
The army has two or more corps and certain army 
troops. E ach corps consists of corps troops and two or 

more Y Divisions. 

The hypothetical Y Division is a self-contained unit 
capable, when the necessary auxiliary troops and transpor- 
tation are attached, of sustained independent action. Not 
only research, but also the study of current military opera- 
tions, fails to support the conclusion that a division will 
seldom if ever operate except as part of a corps. Any esti- 
mate of the conditions and circumstances under which 
American divisions will operate in a future war—particu- 
larly in its opening stages—leads to the conclusion that 
single reinforced divisions will often operate alone or semi- 
independently, at least for some time. Protection of criti- 
cal areas along our coastlines is a good example of this. 

At the same time, a good infantry division need not be 
a ponderous unit. We fought the World War with di- 
visions that had, full strength, around 30,000 men. War 
Department Tables of Organization now give the division 
a strength of about 21,000 men. There are many, how- 
ever, who advocate divisions of only 10,000 men. The Y 
Division contains about 14,000. 

This strength is based on the organization of the infan- 
try platoon. We forget, sometimes, that the strength of 
tile and machine-gun units becomes seriously weakened 
in battle before replacements come up. Sometimes the 
men positively asdle away. Decisive operations, in fact, 

are not possible without infantry i in strength. Only when 
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the infantry advances is the hostile position c aptured, and 
only infantry can hold it. Madrid has been bombarded by 
airplanes and shelled by artillery, off and on for twenty- 
one months. It remains Loyalist simply because the In- 
surgent infantry has not been able to take it. 


There must also be rifle and machine-gun strength for 
local protection and for missions such as covering the 
flanks and keeping contact with adjacent units, neglect 
of which is disastrous. The riflemen of infantry, besides 
making the main assault, must do local patrolling, form 
outposts, establish connecting groups, consolidate cap- 
tured positions, dig trenches, build command-post shelters, 
guard headquarters, carry messages, and perform many 
another battle task, most of them dangerous and all 
onerous. 


The organic combat elements of the Y Division are 
three regiments of infantry, a small field-artillery brigade, 
an antimechanized battalion, an engineer battalion, and a 
motorized reconnaissance unit. For evacuation there is 
a medical battalion, and there are, of course, other service 
troops. 

The infantry section has three squads. Its armament 
consists of semiautomatic rifles and two light machine 
guns. The platoon has two sections and a small-caliber 
trench mortar, easily transportable. The rifle company 
has a company headquarters and headquarters detach- 
ment, and three platoons, with a total strength of 185 
men. 


The battalion is composed of a headquarters and head- 
quarters company, three rifle companies, and a machine- 
gun company. The headquarters company has a mortar 
platoon with two 81-mm. mortars. These and the smaller 
mortars carried by the platoons constitute the infantry’s 
curved-fire weapons for close support. 


An important element of the battalion headquarters 
company is a scout platoon with about forty men. These 
scouts are selected for their athletic capabilities, physique, 
powers of observation, initiative, and other suitable quali- 
fications, natural or acquired. They get special training 
under selected officers. In addition to being expert with 
infantry weapons, these scouts can find their way across 
country at night, swim streams, drive any kind of vehicle, 
make sketches and reports, read maps, see a situation from 
the viewpoint of a higher commander, and work intelli- 
gently while acting independently. They serve as eyes 
and ears, or feelers, for their commander. Among their 
tasks are: To get information, capture hostile patrols, keep 
contact with the enemy and hang on his flanks, locate 
weak points in the hostile position, guide columns in 
night attacks, and lead the way when the battalion ad- 

vances by infiltration. An organization that possesses such 
men has its chances for success multiplied many fold. 

The entire 36th U. S. Volunteer Infantry Regiment, 
formed in the Philippine Islands in 1899, was —- 
of such men. This was probably the most efficient 
ment for open warfare ever assembled under the fundies 
flag. The spirit of enthusiasm, enterprise, and daring still 
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exists, and it can be aroused and developed to sound ends 
by commanders who are true leaders. 

"Each battalion machine-gun company has eight caliber 
.30 and four caliber .50 machine guns, the latter for anti- 
mechanized use. Infantry will be widely extended. [|r 
should therefore have the support, moral and physical, 
of these units. 

The infantry regiment consists of the regimental head- 
quarters and headquarters company, supply company, 
antimechanized company, and three battalions. 

The headquarters company includes a mounted recon- 
naissance platoon, with animals transported in trucks. Its 
reconnaissance covers the gap between motor reconnais- 
sance, usually far in advance and road-bound, and the 
limited reconnaissance, too often perfunctory, done by 
foot patrols. Other mounted platoon tasks are: Covering 
the assembly (detrucking) of the regiment, maintaining 
flank contact, helping the regimental commander to keep 
touch with his units, and transporting air and antimech- 
anized guards to good observation points. Equipped with 
packs, the same animals are also available for transport- 
ing rations, ammunition, and water, on terrain impassable 
for motors. 

Antimechanized defense within the division is built u 
on the basis of three echelons of weapons: first, the caliber 
.50 machine guns forward with the infantry battalions; 
then, the regimental antimechanized companies; and last, 
the division antimechanized battalion. This battalion has 
three batteries of twelve 37-mm. guns each. It also in- 
cludes a small signal detachment and groups of men 
trained in antimechanized reconnaissance and in placing 
mines and road blocks. After a brief period of field train- 
ing and of learning the division commander's methods, 
the tactical functioning of this battalion becomes almost 
automatic. Without waiting for detailed orders, the bat- 
talion commander makes the best practicable dispositions 

of his unit. 

The field artillery of the Y Division consists of a two- 
regiment brigade, motorized. One regiment has three 
battalions of three batteries each of four 75-mm. guns. 
The three battalions constitute the artillery component 
of the three infantry-artillery combat teams which habitu- 
ally operate together. 

The other regiment has three battalions, each of two 
batteries of truck-drawn 155-mm. howitzers. Howitzers, 
smartly handled, go in and out of position and respond to 
calls for fire almost as quickly as 75's. Their tactical mo- 
bility fulfills all requirements and they can accompany a 
fast column for strategic movements without difficulty. 
They are for general support; they can rapidly put down 
mass concentrations anywhere within their effective range 
of 10,000 yards. Thirty-six 75-mm. guns and twenty-four 
155-mm. howitzers are not excessive for a division of 
14,000 men. 

The artillery brigade commander is a general with a 
staff and headquarters capable of handling matters when 
the division is reinforced by two or more artillery regi- 
ments preparatory to making an attack. 
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38 TWO DIVISIONS 


\ll Y Division transportation is motorized. Organic 

insportation is limited to tactical vehicles, trucks, and 

iilers, enough to move baggage, Class | supplies, and 

nmunition, plus one truck company for general use. By 
pooling all such transportation within the division there 
is enough to move a division reserve of one regiment less 
a battalion. 


Each corps has sufficient motor transportation in its pool 
of truck battalions to move a corps reserve of one brigade, 
or by shuttling, an entire division. The army likewise 
has enough truck regiments to move at one time the non- 
motorized elements of a division held in reserve. The 
reserves of divisions, corps, and army, can thus be shifted 
at the will of the commander. Through this elasticity 
organizations can be rapidly moved to apply the maxi- 
mum combat power against the part of the hostile position 
which reconnaissance determines to be the most vulner- 
able. 

In view of the great power of the modern defense, the 
combat power of the corps making the main attack is 
augmented by attaching to it one or more regiments of 
tanks from GHQ reserve. The corps commander in turn 
gives tank regiments to the attacking divisions in accord- 
ance with the situation and the terrain. These regiments 
have both light and medium units, though all should be 
under one commander. The tank regiments operate in 
combination with artillery and infantry, and also with 
combat aviation when it is available. 

One or more mechanized divisions from GHQ, similar 
to those of cavalry but composed of medium-tank units, 


557 
Unlike the 


which attack under infantry 
commanders, these medium-tank divisions are organized 
and equipped for independent action. Their principal 
mission is to capture objectives of critical importance tar 
in rear of the hostile battle areas. 


may operate in conjunction with the army. 
ordinary tank regiments, 


They accomplish this 
by wide flanking action rather than by exploitation of a 
break- -through. Such a use of a medium-tank division, in 
combination with combat aviation against the enemy’s 
rear, to support the infantry diuiahiins which make the 
main blow, is the culminating measure in concentrating 
superior forces at the decisive point. 

What has been presented is simply an outline of an 
imaginary American field army, and in some detail, a 
hypothetical Y Division. It is the type towards which 
we seem to be approaching—and properly so—because 
it is conformity with the geographical, industrial, and 
psychological aspects of the United States. 

An army has now become one of the most intricate of 
all human creations. Nevertheless, in one main respect 
there has been no change since the days when the com- 
bined action of the Macedonian phalanx and Companion 
cavalry, under the direction of the first Great Captain, 
shattered the Persian hordes in one battle after another. 
Scientific organization and improved implements of war 
are essential, but victory, as always, is dependent upon 
the stamina and will to fight of the individual soldier, 
whether the weapons used be spears and swords, or auto- 
matic rifles, machine guns, artillery, airplanes, and tanks. 
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The New Infantry Regiment 


The general organization of the infantry rifle regiment 
and its components, recently approved by the War De- 
partment for peace- and war-strength units, is shown in 
the accompanying chart. As this issue of The INFANTRY 
JouRNAL goes to press, the detailed Tables of Organiza- 
tion are being worked out in the Office of the Chief of 
Infantry. 

The regiments of the 2d Division will be provisionally 
organized in accordance with the peace-strength figures 
given on the chart for an extended service test. No steps 
will be taken to reorganize other regiments until the 
War Department has approved the detailed Tables of 
Organization and has issued definite instructions. All 
regiments will eventually be completely motorized, but 
those which are now partly animal-drawn will retain 
their animal-drawn transportation until it is replaced by 
motors. 

The staffs and the headquarters personnel have been 
fixed at the numbers essential for successful operation. 
The weapons have been regrouped in accordance with their 
tactical uses. This regrouping also reduces the require- 
ments for company overhead by eliminating one company. 

The headquarters company consists of an antitank 
platoon of six antitank guns, an intelligence platoon, and 
a communications platoon. The communications platoon 
is composed entirely of infantry personnel. All regimental 
administrative personnel, formerly in this company, are 
placed in the staff section of the service company, thus 
making the headquarters company a purely combat organ- 
ization. 

All regimental administrative and supply personnel, 
supply installations, and transportation are under the com- 
mand of a major, the regimental supply officer, who thus 


has a dual rdle, as a regimental staff officer and as com- 
mander of the regimental supply service. A captain is pro- 
vided as an assistant and commander of the service com- 
pany. 

No ration vehicles, except kitchen trucks, are organical- 
ly included in the regimental transportation. Two-wheel 
1-ton cargo trailers are provided for each kitchen truck in 
place of baggage trucks. 

The battalion combines the weapons and equipment 
necessary to give it mobility, flexibility, and maximum 
fire power. The inclusion of high-angle weapons in the 
battalion facilitates codrdination with the rifle elements 
and assures immediate fire support where and when it is 
needed. The battalion headquarters detachment contains 
a small but adequate staff and detachment for the com- 
mand and control of the battalion. Message-center per- 
sonnel and intelligence personnel are included. A com- 
munications section is provided in the communications 
platoon of the headquarters company. 

The rifle section is eliminated. The platoon leader can 
dispose and handle three subordinate units of the size pro- 
vided. The elimination of the section will also result in 
bringing the leadership of a commissioned officer direct to 
assaulting squads, thus simplifying battlefield control. 

The rifle squad is increased to twelve enlisted men con- 
sisting of a sergeant, squad leader; a corporal, assistant 
squad leader; and ten riflemen with the new semiauto- 
matic rifle. Until the new rifle is available a Browning 
automatic rifle will be included in each squad. The twelve- 
man squad has enough men to make the squad a fighting 
unit in fact and in name, at all times and under all condi- 
tions. A 60-mm. mortar section of three mortars and a 
light machine-gun section of four guns are added to each 


FROM THE CHIEF'S OFFICE 


rifle company headquarters. One of the mortars is to be 
held in reserve. 


The 


designation of the machine- -gun company is 


It contains two 


changed to “heavy- -weapons company. 


élite. 30 heavy machine-gun platoons, one caliber .50 
machine-gun platoon for antitank defense, and an 81-mm. 
mortar platoon. The caliber .50 machine guns are to be 
replaced with a more effective antitank weapon as soon as 
it is perfected. Each caliber .30 machine-gun squad has 
two machine guns, one to be used for Aelence only. The 
modern light mortar with its considerable range is an out- 
standing offensive weapon. Its fire must be so conducted 
that it can be placed immediately upon a target of op- 
portunity without the delay which often occurs when its 


Ww 


fire is controlled by a higher headquarters than the bat 
talion. 

The reorganization, when it is directed, can be accom 
plished with a minimum of disturbance to the personnel 
lt will be made 


in regiments as they now exist. as equip 


ment bec omes available. 
5 +A 5 


Ammunition for Rifle Marksmanship 

Due to the inadequacy of many ranges tor hring M-1 
ammunition, the War Department has approved the use 
of caliber 30 ball ammunition, M-1906 type, tor use in 
caliber .20 rifles, semiautomatic rifles, and automatic rifles 


(non-belt-fed w eapons ). 
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The New Face of War—and the Recent Crisis 


Major Phillips, who wrote a study of the war of the 
future in the preceding issue of this JoURNAL, deserves 
a cross for bravery! Anyone attempting such a dangerous 
pastime is certain to have his ears set back by the harsh 
stroke of events. In this case we did not have to wait 
long. The actions of the great powers in the recent crisis 
rather effectively repudiated some of his conclusions. 

His observations on the rdle of aircraft in the “new war” 
are most interesting in the light of the events and factors 
of the crisis. Major Phillips’ views were not new. They 
were expressed with lucidity and balance in a much- 
quoted article in this JouRNAL some months back (The 
Misuse of Air Power) in which the uselessness of air at- 
tacks on civilian centers was made abundantly clear. Major 
Phillips believes that ‘‘the probability of air attacks on 
cities is steadily decreasing.—It has not been effective in 
Spain and China.” 

We have enough information on the Nuremberg 
threats, the Berchtesgaden, and Godesberg negotiations to 
make observations on the nature of the force which com- 
pelled the capitulation of Munich. It was the threat of a 
preponderant German air force and the menace of its 
attack on civilian centers that turned the trick. This is 
pikestaff plain! Exultingly described by Hitler and 
Goring as more than equal to the combined air forces of 
England, France, and Russia, the fear of a lightning stroke 
by this force not only caused frenzied digging in London 
and Paris parks, but in all probability was the decisive 
factor in what one British leader called one of the most 
craven acts of “degeneration” in history. It is impossible 
to believe that the French, snug behind the Maginot line, 
abandoned their post-war diplomatic supremacy in Europe 
because of any projected “ground operations” of the new 
German army. How clearly the Germans recognize the 
effectiveness of the air threat is emphasized by the “un- 
official” post-! -Munich demands that Germany be guar- 
anteed a 33°/, air supremacy over France and England 
combined, as one of the costs of “future peace.” 

Before American soldiers rule out air attacks on cities, 
they would do well to study J. B. S. Haldane’s recent 
book 4. R. P. (Air Raid Precautions) Gollancz, London, 
1938. On the basis of several months stay in Spain (dur- 
ing which time he underwent the experience of being 
bombed) Haldane estimates that in the really serious 
bombing of Barcelona from March 16-19, 1938, 71 tons of 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $8.00 for their con- 
tributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant 
consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around 
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Insurgent bombs killed 1,300 civilians. The bombing 
was not repeated with equal intensity after this, leading 
André Géraud and others to believe that this three-day 
bombardment, like the short but terrible bombardment 
of Guernica, was made to test the effectiveness of a new 
German liquid air bomb. Having ascertained its effective- 
ness, Nazi Germany, they assume, declined to provide it 
in large quantities to Franco. Whatever the cause for the 
decline in the intensity of Insurgent bombings of Bar- 
celona may have been, Haldane feels that with the best 
available equipment bombing in 1938 is approximately 
10,000°/, more effective than it was in 1918. Even if 
we are to discount this greatly because of Mr. Haldane’s 
well-known enthusiasm for anything that he may be 
writing about, we cannot overlook the fact that during 
the recent crisis English authorities gave orders that hos- 
pital facilities for 30,000 air raid casualties a day should be 
provided for the first three weeks of the conflict. Since 
the British notoriously underestimated casualties in nearly 
every important operation in the Great War, it is hard 
to imagine that they now erred on the other side. 


In the coming war of ideology it will be quite impossible 
to convert opponents. Having experienced a revelation 
of the totalitarian mind as exemplified in the Nuremberg 
and Sports Palast addresses, many American listeners will 
feel that the only treatment this type of mentality will 
respond to is frequent, large-scale application of high- 
explosives. In a total war, all things including men are 
proper military objectives. If Major Phillips thinks that 
bombing attacks will be too costly against areas defended 
by the existing AA equipment, he can be certain that this 
conclusion will be rendered untenable with the appear- 
ance of the first practical stratosphere ship which should 
be a reality within a decade. 

Last, but not least, the effectiveness of air attacks on 
civilian centers must not be judged by the events of Spain 
and China. Franco never had a first-rate air force, and he 
is killing his own countrymen every time a pilot drops a 
bomb on Government areas. He hopes to rule over that 
country some day and probably has some of the instincts 
of a patriot. For the Japanese to attempt to end the China 
activities (I was going to say war) by killing Chinese 
would be like shoveling snow with a pancake turner! 
Besides, death never impressed a celestial, and the sons of 
heaven hope to make a profit out of a puppet state 
some day. THERSITES. 
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38 CEREBRATIONS 


Remember When You Were a -- -? 


Can you remember when you were a lieutenant? 

Can you remember how silly some of the captain’s 

rders seemed to you? Do you remember taking the 

~ home to the dining room, pounding on the table, 
and telling your wife how dls some of these old fogies 
? The B: attalion Commander and the Old Man weren't 

sO mors either, were they? 

Can you remember when you were a captain? 

You thought most of the Battalion Commander's ideas 
were a little screwy, didn’t you? He hadn't served with 
troops as much as you had, and he didn’t know how to 
run his battalion. Gee, but he put out some gross orders. 
Wait until you got to be a battalion connate 

Can you sienmebet when you were a battalion com- 
mander? 

The Old Man was all wet. Somehow or other he just 
didn’t seem to grasp things. And the way he screamed 
around the place, he must be looking for stars. Wait 
till you got a regiment. 

Well now that you have become a Colonel what are you 
doing about those old resolutions? Do you ever read over 
your eels to see if they are silly? Are they absolutely 
necessary, or are most of them ‘ ‘just some more of the 
Old Man’s screwball ideas?” Have you cut fatigue to an 
absolute minimum? You said you would when you got 
to be a Colonel. You were going to put some sense into 
things. Have you? Or don’t you cate now what your 
elinaliiiinns think? Are you making them work for your 
advancement? Are you doing any work for them? 

Now that you have got a betcalion does it ever occur to 
you that you are doing the same old things you swore 
you'd never do? Hiven’ t you been interfering with the 
companies too much? Don’t you send out too many sum- 
monses for your company commanders to report to your 
office at 11:30 when you could drop around for a friendly 
chat during the day? Or do you ever have a friendly chat 
with them? Are you afraid you can’t dominate them if 
you relax in their presence? Do you always feel that you 
have to show a company commander how to do a thing 
simply because he isn’t doing it the way you would if 
you were a company commander? Do you ever see the 
viewpoint of your company commanders? Do you think 
about their opinions of you? Or is it only the Old Man’s 
opinion that counts? What have you done about all those 
plans you made when you had a company? 

Now that you are a company commander let’s look over 
the things you resolved as a lieutenant. You were going 
to take interest in the new shavey that came to your out- 
fit. See that he got started right and learned under your 
supervision about the things that went on in a company. 
Are you doing that, or does he have to go to the sergeant 
to find out? Didn’t you make him mess officer the first 
day? Who's teaching him how to check the mess ser- 
geant, you or the sergeant? And you made him supply 
officer, didn’t you? You weren 't going to do that, you 
know. You've already forgotten, haven’t you, how you 
felt when you were handed all these jobs that held nothing 


Sol 
but mystery? You wondered then why the c: aptain didn’t 
take any more interest in you? Well. 


what interest are 
you taking now? 


Do you fail to understand how anyone 
as dumb as your lieutenant could get in the army? But 
his ignorance is largely your responsibili y. Or don’t you 
hiliees that? Is he ‘the first one you send when a piddling 


detail comes around? Do you use the company executive 
officer only if the shavey isn’t there? And when the 
shavey tells you he can’t be down for drill with the com- 
pany tomorrow because the battalion commander wants 
him for a job, do you gripe at the shavey? 

What happens to resolutions that are made year after 
year? You were going to change a few things whe n you got 
to the next grade, weren’t you? But, have you? Or have 
you just forgotten about them because you are no longer 
affected? 

Why not clean your own house now before you plan 
what you're going to do when you move into the next 
house above? And when you move 


, don’t forget to take 
your plans with you. 


EXECUTIVE. 
+ A 5 7 
Defense of Trains 

Much has been written about the organization and 
functioning of the motorized trains of the infantry, 
the matter of their defense has been little touched on. 

Now that we have a go-mph train with a 3- mph troop 
column, it is evident that the train will be separated from 
the troops a good deal of the time, especially as the present 
intention seems to be to cut down the number of vehicles 
and increase the number of trips. 

Under present conditions troops cannot be bothered 
with defending the train, nor afford to be weakened by 
furnishing detachments for this purpose. The proposition 
is self- ovedene that the train must be so organized and 
equipped as to be capable of furnishing its own defense. 

Having observed the operation of scout cars during the 
maneuvers of the Provisional Cavalry Division in Texas 
this spring, I am of the opinion that these cars furnish the 
solution. 

They are armored, they are four-wheel drive, they are 


equipped with machine guns and with radio sending and 
receiving sets. 


but 


I recommend approximately the following set-up for the 
trains: 

(1) Each truck to be equipped with puncture-proof 
tires, as on the scout cars; one .30 caliber machine gun 
on an antiaircraft mount; and one radio receiving set. 

(2) The crew of each truck to consist of a driver and 
two assistant drivers, 
armed with the rifle. 

(3) For every fifteen or twenty trucks, a scout car with 
full crew, acting as control or command car for a section 
of the train. 


all trained machine gunners and 


The number of scout cars could be increased when nec- 
essary. The matter of road space is not of great importance 
and has always been overstressed. 

Now, as to tactics. The train should always halt when 
attacked, and should then open fire, because fire while in 
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motion is inaccurate. This would apply also to troop- 
carrying trucks. Trucks are no harder to hit moving than 
standing, and the nfle fire of infantry in trucks would be 
able to stand off most air attacks. 
Paut H. McCook, Colonel, Infantry. 
a ae 


The Brotherhood 


The bond that unites battle-experienced soldiers has al- 
ways interested me. They may be old acquaintances, or 
may never have met before; but if both were “over there 
they accept each other immediately as members of the 
same Brotherhood. 

Relative military rank—now or then—appears to have 
no effect on membership in the Brotherhood. They meet 
with a quick, firm handshake, a direct look into the other's 
eye, and you feel the mutual respect that is there between 
them. All of us have observed such meetings. 

I have seen veteran enlisted men meet, both wearing 
battle decorations. They did not meet as strangers, though 
neither had known the other before. I have seen veteran 
officer meet veteran officer, with exactly the same reaction. 
And I have seen high-ranking officers—yes, including 
generals—stop and shake hands with a private, and that 
same indefinable something passed between them. 

All those who, like me, have yet to win their spurs on 
the battlefield stand by as spectators unable to understand 
completely the common plane on which these proven 
fighters meet. And, like me, others have searched for 
ways to express this in words. 

Only twice have I discovered it adequately expressed. 
Once the words were in a book, and the other time—just 
yesterday—one of the Brotherhood expressed it verbally 
to me. You can choose between the two. 

In the book I found these lines, from Clifton Chapel, 
by Henry Newbole: 

To set the cause above renown, 

To honor as you strike him down 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes. 
To count the life of battle good, 

And dear the land that gave you birth, 


And dearer yet the brotherhood 
That binds the brave of all the earth. 


When I read this I was glad to find, at last, the true and 
complete expression of what I had so often witnessed and 
so little understood. 

And then yesterday this happened: 

A small, alert major walked into my company orderly 
room. His World War ribbon was covered with battle 
stars, his Purple Heart ribbon had an oak-leaf cluster, and 
he wore the ribbon of a battle citation for bravery in action. 
My first sergeant, a towering, fine-looking soldier, wore 
the same ribbons. 

Their hands and eyes met, and again I was the spectator 
searching for words to express what I saw. Then the major 
turned to me. 

“Captain,” he said, “the sergeant and I fought, bled, 
and were scared together.” 

Captain Ausrey Newman, Infantry. 


November-December 


The Shavetail’s Gripe 


The War Department prescribes no course on “The 
Care and Feeding of the Shavetail,” but it is well to give 
the matter some attention, for he is a sensitive creature. 
True, a grumbling shavetail is a healthy one, but few go 
beyond this point to expose the insidious conditions which 
each year cause a number of Doughboy lieutenants to cease 
grumbling and shift quietly into some other branch. 

We may grant that some few are better suited for the 
slide rule than for leadership. But how can a young man 
full of red blood and exuberance give up the opportunities 
of the basic combat arm? Even in peace, the infantryman 
has many chances for command and leadership and a great 
variety of weapons and military subjects to study, and he 
gets much experience in actual soldiering. And more im- 
portant, in war he will run the show. 

Obviously, the potential Napoleon who gives up these 
glorious eventualities simply doesn’t realize what he may 
miss. For “garrison schools” disdain to deal with the 
glories of war, the grandeur of strategic victories, and the 
honored place that great leadership occupies. Instead, they 
emphasize only the delicacies of the horse’s diet, the dig- 
nity of stable management, the vagaries of army supply 
and accountability, and a few dried-out principles of tactics 
—all subjects of importance, but lacking the bone and 
sinew of interest and inspiration. The brilliant possibili- 
ties of a shavetail’s career succumb helplessly to the chloro- 
form of two-hour lectures. Lulled into slumber are visions 
of Hannibal crossing the Alps, of Napoleon’s sweeping 
victory at Austerlitz, of Jackson’s great campaign in the 
Shenandoah, of Thomas’s stand at Chickamauga. In 
their place is left only a vacuous gloom of regulations and 
administrative details. 

Disillusionment may be counter-balanced, it is true, by 
the satisfaction of arduous or useful services well per- 
formed. However, this release for energy is frequently 
denied in a peacetime, platoon-strength company, where 
the commander often finds it simpler to perform all of the 
administrative and most of the training duties himself, 
rather than entrust them to the uncertain abilities of his 
junior lieutenant. Self-importance and pride ooze hope- 
lessly from the shavetail as he looks on idly, day after day, 
watching his seniors carry out duties that he feels more 
than capable of performing himself. Only on maneuvers 
does he become acquainted with a little actual soldiering. 

Such are the pernicious circumstances that sometimes 
find the basic officer, at the end of his first year's Dough- 
boy service, mentally and physically untaxed, and thor- 
oughly dissatisfied. And then he turns his eyes to other 
branches. 

Couldn't it easily be made more evident to junior officers 
what an Infantry career has to offer? I wish to make these 
suggestions toward a solution: Emphasize professional 
interest instead of administrative details in garrison schools 
by requiring preparation and oral delivery of military 
monographs by all officers, by avoiding monotonous lec- 
tures on routine subjects better learned by individual 


study, and by solving and discussing map problems in the 
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lassroom. And let company commanders give all the 
outine administrative duties to junior officers, leaving 
emselves free to exercise general supervision and to 
struct personally the company officers and noncoms. 

Fill your Doughboy shavetail’s early career with pro- 
an interest, and you'll soon see those in other 
branches turning their eyes toward us, instead of what 
happens now. SECOND LIEUTENANT. 


o - 


ae a” 
Mountaineers 


What do we know about mountain warfare, apart from 

a few theoretical studies? How many officers of the Army 
basis that a unit may be put out of action permanently 
by marching it in high altitudes using the methods normal 
in low altitudes? How many know how to form a column 
for marches over mountain trails to prevent it from string- 
ing out as a result of the alternating expansion and con- 
traction from one part ascending while another is de- 
scending? How many know how to supply columns in 
mountainous country with pack mules; for mules play 
havoc with a column—they go slow downhill and fast 
uphill, while the troops go slow uphill and fast downhill? 
How much is known about the technique of flying in 
Arctic conditions? 

As a result of such cogitations, suppose we form the 
experimental Appalachian Mountaineers, the Rocky 
Mountain Rangers, and the Sierra Nevada Scouts, at 
Fort Ethan Allen, Fort Collins, and the Presidio of San 
Francisco, respectively. Move the latter to Tahoe during 
the winter and to Yosemite Valley during the summer. 

For winter work issue skis and wax. The result may 
surprise those who think it necessary to pamper soldiers 
to attract recruits. Living for a time in the mountains 
(with hunting and fishing leaves and winter sports) will 
swamp the recruiting offices with fine young men. Word 
will get around that ‘the Army ts really fun. Hit Bitty. 


a 
Bigger and Better Class B 


Class B Boards may sometimes be guilty of abuses; but 
in general they have their uses. If they have ganged up 
on a worthy lad once in a while, they have more often 
purged the ranks, so to speak, of the lame, the halt, and 
the blind. 

But there is one thing that will ruin an army far more 
quickly than all the ‘ cases that ever infested a parade 
ground. That thing is unsound ideas. 

And we have them, never fear; some have been with us 
a long time and are serving honorably, drawing many 
fogies. They are comfortable companions. We would 
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miss them if they were ever to be retired. But many of 


them will not retire unless compelled to by due process . 
law, even though they suffer from senile decay, 
most remark ably weak in the hams. 


and a 


The only way to get rid of these doddering and useless 
ideas is to have a C , B Board sitting upon them, one 


after This board should be 


The death of sacred cows must otherwise 


another, forever and aye. 


anonymous. 
be paid for; for whoever harms one of them is a foul 
miscreant. 


But somebody has to do it, and whoever does 


should receive full protection. Muiniver CHEeEVY 


7 7 7 


Strong, Silent Men 


In the September-October issue of The JourNAL three, 
possibly four, of the Cerebrations were written by Na- 
tional Guardsmen. This is splendid. There should be 
more Guardsmen writing articles for our INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL. 

As a subscriber for the past two years, I have found that 
the great majority of articles in the magazine are written 
by Regulars. Reserve officers are next 


with the Na- 


This is only natural. 
in number of contributors; then civilians, 
tional Guard running a very poor last. 
Now the National Guard is the largest active component 
of our national defense forces. We have many important 
sroblems peculiarly our own; problems which I| think 
should be placed before the service as a whole. I see no 
reason why Infantrymen of the Guard should always play 
the part of strong, silent men. If some irate company 
commander wrote a forceful article on equipment and the 
difficulties of maintenance, perhaps the War Department 
might be moved to take off our hands some of the useless 
stuff that we must now keep. If we told the world through 
the pages of this magazine of our gripes about administra- 


; tion, or supply, or maintenance, or held training, or ¢cx- 


tension courses, or recruiting, or public interest, or staffs, 
someone in a counter-article might provide a solution. Or 
those in a place to do so might be moved to offer some 
help. The very least result would be a better understand- 
ing of the Guard by the other components. 


There must be plenty of Guardsmen who could write 
not only a Cerebration but a full-length article. In fact, 
I know that a number of them must be connected with 
newspapers and magazines and so are more or less expert 
at writing. But any Guardsman with the itch to write can 
try his hand at it. The worst that can happe n is a rejection 
and you can always try again. The main trouble seems to 
be that not enough Guardsmen have the itch. 


H. T. Jonnson, 1st Lieutenant, NGUS. 
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The INFANTRY JOURNAL is not an official publication. It 
is not the mouthpiece of the War Department. It is not a sound- 
lng board for the Chief of Infantry. THE PACT THAT AN ARTICLE 

IN ITS COLUMNS DOES NOT INDICATE THE APPROVAL 
OF THE VIEWS EXPRESSED IN IT BY ANY GROUP OR ANY 
INDIVIDUAL OTHER THAN THE AUTHOR. It is our policy to 
print articles on subjects of interest to Infantry officers in order 
to stimulate thought and promote discussion; this regardless of 
the fact that some or all of the opinions advanced may be at 
variance with those held by the President of the Infantry Associa- 
tion, the members of the Executive Council, and The Editors. In 
brief The INFANTRY JOURNAL disclaims all implications of 
official sanction to the material that it prints. 


Infantry in a World of Machines 


We live in a world of change. Nothing appears static. 
Industry changes, society changes, and warfare—the off- 
spring of these two—changes with lightning rapidity. 
There has been nothing like the past century in the his- 
tory of the world. The soldier faces a bewildering vista; 
he wrestles with the application of machinery to war; he 
strives to foresee the shape of future conflict—a difficult 
task. 


Warfare is changing rapidly, no question of that. The 


industrial revolution, born some hundred and fifty vears 
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ago, has gathered impetus with the years and roars on to 
an end no one can discern. Everything in life has been 
remoulded. In some cases even the mass thinking if 
millions has been canalized. 

History is an excellent study, but it is going to be of 
little help here; for never in history has such a violent 
break with the past occurred. About all that seems stable 
in this vortex is man himself. His history, rather than 
the history of events, is the important thing to study, 
Modern man can move a mountain with his machines. 
but he can not remove one essential trait of his primitive 
mind and character. That is something to cling to in the 
maelstrom. 

All this leads to countless theories about methods of 
waging war. Some of these may be true, but only for 
the instant they are uttered. The soundest method today 
is changed completely by the new devices civilization— 
as it is called—develops tomorrow. The Wellsian theorist 
foresees a war of machines; the wishful military thinkers 
—and there are too many of them—eagerly figure how 
manpower can be replaced by machines. Surely there is a 
place for machinery in war, but no piece of machinery 
shows any promise of taking over the infantry rdle. In- 
fantry may walk, ride in trucks, or fly in airplanes, but it 
will do its fighting on foot, and do it mainly with the 
weapons it can carry, not with machinery. 

The wars raging in East and West prove conclusively 
that infantry retains its old-time rdle and that this rdle 
still is the decisive one. Bombs may rain on an objective, 
shells pulverize it, tanks overrun it, gas drench it, and 
smoke enshroud it; but until the weapon-bearing foot 
soldier places his foot on it, it is enemy ground. 

Two factors in this bewildering and rapidly changing 
world of mechanical civilization the infantryman can con- 
sider unchanged—if not unchangeable. These are man 
and the age-old infantry battle function. 

Once infantry, the senior arm of battle, fell into decad- 
ence. In one cataclysmic battle at Adrianople it lost its 
place as lord of the last decision to cavalry, which then 
dominated the battlefields of the world for a millenium. 
Why was this so? No one has given an adequate expla- 
nation. Why infantry fought its way back again to power 
is even more puzzling and cannot be glibly answered by 
reference to iy formations, leadership—they had 
no part in it. Infantry declined with the waning of Roman 
civilization. To understand its decline one would have to 
possess a clear, precise knowledge of why Rome cracked 
and fell. And where can one find that? The infantry 
resurgence came with the development of the national 
state—a new thing in history. Today this national state 
is geared to an industrial revolution. Something porten- 
tous is happening before our eyes. 

Good, capable infantry is a product of a certain way of 
life, a certain type society. It is as much a product as the 
arms it uses. 

“What has all this to do with practical soldiering?” 
some may ask. A great deal, and it is just this: We must 
give as much study to contemporary life and the man it 
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curs out as we do to the weapons and mechanisms pro- 
duced. Take a look about in the modern world and you 
. find that this is not a radical idea. Note the societies 
1c have even gone so far as to remodel their very culture 
to turn out a modern soldiery. Very likely they are in er- 
ror. No one can tell precisely the type culture that pro- 
duces the best soldier. There has not been enough study 
on this matter to come to even a tentative conclusion. But 
this much is known: Democracy—whatever its ty 
mav have inefficiencies, but from Arbela to the Argonne 
it has always produced a first-class fghting man. We can 
not go far wrong in welding an army to a democracy. 
Certainly, we live in a world of mechanisms and we 
soldiers must utilize mechanism, but our most complex 
mechanism is man. 


One wonders what modern society is doing to him. 


7 7 of 


The Roll Grows Longer 


All printers will tell you that type isn’t made of rubber 
and can’t be squeezed to get extra lines in a given space. 
We managed once more, however, to print the Honor 
Roll in a single column though we had hoped to see it 
flow over into another. In fact, the sooner it takes up a 
whole page the better we'll like it. 

This ame The Journat points with special pride to 
its first Philippine Scout contingent, the 57th Infantry 

(PS) of Fort William McKinley. Indeed, this is the hrst 
of all our Philippine regiments to be welcomed into our 
corps d'élite. Also from over the broad Pacific comes the 3d 
District, Philippine Army Training Camps, to join the 
4th District, very first from the Islands to be ensconced 
on the Honor Roll. 

From the Continental limits one Regular Army regi- 
ment, the 28th, now joins the list. And from Virginia 
we also acclaim the Southern CCC District among the 
faithful many. 


Rising to a super-superior, four-star bracket, with lo! 
their names leading all the rest, are that fine old 1st Di- 
vision regiment, the 26th Infantry, which can now settle 
down to a fifth year of good winter reading, up where 
snows will soon lie deep along Champlain’s shores—and 
that sterling leader of military intelligence in the broadest 
sense from a brother component, the 2o1st Infantry 
(West Virginia N. G.). 

The 7th Inkenacy now begins its third leg with two stars 
on its shield. Joining the one-star class are the 4th In- 
fantry and that alert, and unanimous-minded regiment of 
Reserves, the 316th Infantry. 

When, some decades from now, perhaps, the editors of 
The INFANTRY JOURNAL are forced to issue an Honor Roll 
supplement with each issue in order to leave room in the 
magazine for articles, they may even write a mildly amus- 
ing editorial about these early days of now. If so, then 
they can quote the present editors in saying that the 
Honor Roll continues to be the backbone of The JourNnav. 


HONOR ROLL 


26th Infantry **** 

201st Infantry (West Virginia N.G.)**** 

34th Infantry*** 

3d Infantry heleiel 

130th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)*** 

124th Infantry (Florida N.G.)** 

11th Infantry** 

22d Infantry pur 

North Texas CCC District** 

roth Infantry** 

South Texas CCC District** 

2d Infantry** 

161st Infantry (Washington N.G.)** 

3oth Infantry** 

33d Infantry** 

Bod Infantry (5th Massachusetts) ** 

35th Infantry** 

7th Infantry** 

132d Infantry (Illinois N.G.)* 

167th Infantry (4th Alabama) * 

62d Brigade (Florida- Georgia N.G.)* 

Minnesota CCC District* 

North Dakota CCC District* 

8th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)* 

14th Infantry* 

29th Infantry* 

Boise (Idaho) CCC District* 

Fort Lewis CCC District* 

165th Infantry (69th New York)* 

I 31st Infantry (Illinois N.G.)* 

Medford (Oregon) CCC District* 

1soth Ae. (West Virginia N.G.)* 

38th Infantry* 

185th Infantry (California N.G.)* 

12th Infantry (less 2d Battalion) * 

66th Infantry (less 2d and 3d Battalions) * 

145th Infantry (Ohio N.G. )* 

Sacramento (California) CCC District* 

Fort Brady CCC District* 

66th Brigade (Illinois N.G.)* 

316th Infantry* 

4th Infantry* 

gth Infantry 

25th Infantry 

Fresno (California) CCC District 

Special Troops, 33d Division 

124th Field Artillery (Illinois N.G.) 

129th Infantry (Illinois N.G.) 

4th Military District, Philippine Army 
Training Camps 

Oklahoma CCC District 

Arizona CCC District 

181st Infantry (6th Massachusetts) 

65th Brigade (Illinois N.G.) 

Arkansas CCC District 

57th Infantry 

3rd Military District, Philippine Army 
Training Camps 

Southern CCC District 


28th Infantry 











































Leaders or Wagglers > 


Golf, my friends, has no place in the life of a military 
man. There is no game of sports—and I do not except 
tiddledy-winks or pitching quoits—which is less calcu- 
lated to develop the traits of leadership. 

The game of golf not only inculcates a high degree of 
indecision; it also destroys any natural bent a man may 
have for maneuver. It is, moreover, extremely destructive 
of morale. And worst of all, it is in no way inducive of 
calm in time of stress. Let us examine these points one by 
one. 

The very waggle itself leads to habits of indecision. Does 
a golfer ever stand up to his ball, Bive it a good hard 
smack, and get the matter done with in a decisive man- 
ner? No. In fact, far from it. He edges up to his ball, 
looks at it, shifts his right foot a little to the left, squints 
down the course, shifts his left foot a little to the right, 
looks at his ball again, and after some more of this—often 
a lot more—he winds his fingers around his club, and then 
he waggles. And, gentlemen, how he waggles! True, he 
finally swings at the ball for better or for worse, but when 
and how his mind operates to stop his waggling and get 
down to business is one of those mysteries that modern 
psychology has been completely unable to solve. 

Many a military campaign has been lost through pure 
waggling. Banks wage ed in the Valley. The British 
waggled at Sag apoleon was a master until he be- 
gan to waggle. There is no place, gentlemen, in the realm 
of leadership, for a waggler. 

And how does golf destroy the ability to maneuver? 
Ah, gentlemen, what game goes straighter down the alley? 
Straight down the fairway is the ideal—straight toward 
the hole! The only maneuver that ever gets into the game 
is purely accidental. The indirect approach is—in the 
game of golf—dead wrong—anathema—the game of the 
dub! Straight down the alley is the school solution, the 
S-X, the one way to do it right. The attack from the flank 
is the ridiculous, the inept, the main error to be avoided. 

What did three years of the open approach do to the 
flower of Britain and France? 

Next, I ask you, what human is more subject to de- 
jection, to loss of spirits and morale, than the golfer whose 
game has fallen into the error of maneuver? And what 
golfer's game, aside from the play of a few champions, 
does not fall into this error more often than it clicks 
straight down the alley? The usual results—groans, 
curses, alibis—are in diametric opposition to the reaction 
of the true leader. For the true leader never throws a fit 
when things go wrong; he does not break his clubs against 
a tree; he does not swear with a blue oath that he will 
never attack again as long as he lives. Not at all. He stays 
calm in the worst of circumstances. His morale remains 
undampened. His curses are those of determination, not 


of despair. 


And so, on these grounds alone (I have only touched 
here upon the whole matter) there should be stringent 
regulations against the playing of golf by military per- 
sonnel. It should be strictly forbidden as a form of seem- 
ingly harmless pastime that insidiously attacks the very 
ak of the military. There is no place, gentlemen, among 
us, for an activity that curns leaders into wagglers. G. V. 

7 + A + 
Gimme 


Editor, The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Sir: 

Press agents for the armed services have one habit which 
makes editors want to “mow ’em down.” 

They inform you and you are to inform the world that 
the Army needs a piccolo player in Panama or a horseshoer 
in Hawaii. They write two columns on afternoon athletics 
at CMTC. They tell you that any college graduate with 
the qualifications of a Greek god can get a job flying an 
Army plane. This kind of news is the illegitimate brother 
of the help-wanted advertisement, but patriotic editors use 
as much of it as space will permit. 

But when Army press releases end with a request for 
several complimentary copies of the paper or tear-sheets 
from it, the waste-paper basket jumps right up on the 
desk and grabs the “news.” 

As an editor most sympathetic to the service (on Thurs- 
day nights in the uniform of a National Guard captain | 
am part of it) let me offer this advice to press relations 
officers: 

When you thumb a ride for which others pay, don’t 
ask the driver for a couple of gallons of gasoline when you 
get off. He may resent it. Captain Eprror. 


Note to Brother Editor: When you publish this, send 
me free enough marked copies of The INFANTRY JOURNAL 
to show my wife, my publisher, and the major how smart 


Iam. C.E.? 


*Granted. Tue Eprrors. 
"ie Sate 
Disturbance Allowance 


Irvin S. Cobb, the Kentucky writer-actor, a man of 
size and stature, once said that he had hunted far for an 
accurate term of self-description. Finally, he noted with 
keen appreciation the words, “Build: substantial,” on a 
British passport. 

Sometimes, too, in military things, we find at long last 
in the British terminology a better phrase than any of 
our own. In the July number of the Journal of the United 
Service Institution of India, we note a brief discussion on 
something called a “disturbance allowance.” A certain 
amount of study disclosed that a disturbance allowance 
(and an accurate term it is) is what the British call their 
expense money for moving from station to station. 
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Billets—1938 


By Cotonet CLIFTON LisLE, 316th Infantry. 


White dream the roads in summer haze, 

: hassigny’s slopes are warm with grain, 

The golden-minted stubble pays, 

a scythed, its debt, while windrows blaze 
And sheaves are wet with poppy stain. 


Moss-roofed, on hills that peace has blessed, 
Isome, Percey-le-Grand, Choilley, 

Are waked no more to bugle’s quest; 
Unchanged, the wheat-girt hamlets rest— 
Percey-Petit and Dardenay. 


Is there no hint at billet door 

Of down-flung pack, the route-march done? 
No scrape of hobs on stone-flagged floor? 

No friend to share at Lion d’Or 

The low bench where the lilacs hung? 


Isome, Percey-le-Grand, Choilley— 

No drift of dust across the track? 
Perey Pei and Dardenay— 

No ghost ahead where the shadows play? 
Hove can the dead make time turn back? 


7 vy 7 


First AA Practice? 
By Starr Serceant Harry R. Brown, DEML (OR) 
(Major, Infantry Reserve) 


In these days of accurate antiaircraft weapons, sound 
locators, and scientific range-finders, an old Infantryman, 
like myself, is prone to look upon the members of the 
Antiaircraft Coast Artillery with something closely ap- 
proaching awe. It is therefore somewhat consoling to 
look back to what I believe to have been the first antiair- 
craft firing held in our Army—perhaps in any army. 

In the late summer of 1911 I was a student in the old 
School of Musketry at the Presidio of Monterey. At this 
school we carried on a great deal of experimental work, 
usually on our own time. 

At that date few, if any, of the class had ever seen an 
airplane, but debate ran high as to the effect of such craft 
on warfare, and the possibilities of attack from the air 
and defense from the ground. Most of the instructors, and 
nearly all of the class, agreed that planes would probably 
replace cavalry as scouts, the cavalry members freely dis- 
senting 

This debate finally led to action, but action which was 
not, I believe, noted by the service at large. It was decided 
that we should have antiaircraft practice. But then the 
problem was, “What will we use as a target?” 

After all hands had their say, it was decided to build 
“some kind of a kite.” The result was a huge boxkite about 
ten feet high and four and a half feet wide. We made the 
frame of light wooden strips and covered it with 1,000- 
yard targets, and bound and braced the whole thing to- 


OFF THE RECORD 


gether by a system of stout strings strongly reminding 
one of the st: ays and braces on a full. rigged ‘ship. 

With Maxim-Vickers guns (Model 1909) and our 
trusty Springhel is we sallied forth to out-Quixote Don 
Quixote! U p soared our pioneer antiaircraft target into 
California’s skies. Then came a great crackling “of rifles 
and a steady purr of Maxims and the first antiaircraft prac- 
tice was on! 
hits. 

The alibi? Each man had to estimate his own range. 
The range- finder then in use was, in our opinion, useless 


But as I remember, we had a total of three 


on the level and more useless, if possible, for finding ranges 
to the skies. And we had to guess whe re the kite a 
be between the time we ned | our sights on it and pulled 
the trigger. There wasn’t time to squeeze. 


we lost our huge 
target, not by the efficiency of our fires, but by the Mead 
of a strong wind blowing off Monterey Bay. We 
ceived some sarcastic comments from the school faculty. 
But at any rate, 


If my memory serves me correctly, 
also re- 


it was a beginning. It may not have been 
the first antiaircraft fring, bu we believed it to be, and we 
honestly felt that we were initiating a new phase in war- 
fare. And I like to think, as I have throughout the years, 
that it was a handful of Doughboys of the old hard-hiking 
school who, in September, 1911, first conceived of the 
future need for antiaircraft practice and did something 
about it. 

[Eprrors’ Nore: It was also in 1911 that during the Libyan Cam- 
paign in North Africa, Lieutenant Manzini of the Italian Army 


was killed by a rifle shot from an enemy native, while flying 300 
feet above the hostile lines. ] 
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FRANCE 


Flying Fusiliers. “The Transport and Parachutage of 
a Unit of Air Infantry”—the title of Lieutenant Cheva- 
lier’s article in ti.e July issue of La Revue d'lnfanterie— 
may seem like the title of an INFANTRY JoURNAL Cerebra- 
tion. But the article describes no cerebral fantasy to 
European military eyes; they witnessed the hop of Ger- 
man infantry to Vienna. In Europe the tactics and tech- 
nique of air infantry is a matter that is real, timely, and 
vital. 

The author states three objections in question form to 
the air transport of infantry and comes right back with 
answers. 

(1) Can infantry engage in combat without the im- 
mediate and indispensable aid of other arms? Yes, ac- 
cording to regulations—on certain terrain, in certain cases, 
and for certain missions, it can fight with its own means 
alone. 

(2) Within a given time, can enough infantrymen be 
transported by air to carry out a mission suitable to the 
means involved? Answering this, Lieutenant Chevalier 
takes up a situation typical of the World War Race to the 
Sea, in which certain fighting units were 65 miles from 
the place where they were needed. The Potez 50 air- 
plane can carry 12 fully armed and equipped infantrymen 
650 miles at 125 miles an hour. Thus it can make five 
round trips over a 65-mile distance without refueling, in 
five hours’ time. Two squadrons of six planes could carry 
720 men in five hours (12 x 12 x 5), which is roughly 
four companies, or one battalion. 


This force arrives fully equipped and fresh—shock 
troops. The first echelon of about one company gets there 
half an hour after the command, “Move out.” Speed! 
This echelon can hold the landing area till the rest arrive 
and assemble for the job in hand. In the Race to the Sea, 
the possession of key terrain features or critical points 
would have helped subsequent action greatly. A future 
“race to the sea’"—or any envelopment or flanking opera- 
tion—may hinge upon speed, upon an infantry force that 
can get to the critical point in time. 

Given 4o-passenger transports, a platoon at a time could 
make the hop. Whether larger transports means greater 
hazards remains to be determined. One thing is certain: 
they would need bigger fields. But landings can always 
be made by parachute. 

(3) This brings us to the third question: Will pre- 





pared landing fields be found at or near the point where 
the unit is to be employed? Or will they often be distant? 

They will, of course, often be distant. But what are 
parachutes for? 


WHEN THE DoucHsoy JuMPs 


The earlier conception of a parachute as a mere safety 
or acrobatic device must be forgotten. It is also a means of 
transport today, even if it seems a peculiar one. 

The parachutist, or flying doughboy, has two para- 
chutes. If the main one doesn’t open, there’s a second bet 
for such emergencies. 

The air soldier wears a stout leather belt. Attached to 
it are a leather case for his weapon and one or two cartridge 
belts. There may be an intrenching tool too. His belt is 
coupled to the parachute harness by a 20-foot rope, coiled 
ina pouch. When the parachutist gets about 150 feet from 
the ground, he unbuckles the belt and lets it fall to the 
length of the 20-foot rope and hang there. Thus it hits 
the ground before he does, and doesn’t obstruct his arrival 
in any way. 

When and how does he step off into space? Usually 
when the plane is 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the area he is 
to land on. The pilot throttles the plane down and the 
parachutist jumps off. His parachute may be opened 
automatically through a rope connected with the plane, or 
by himself when he desires. (Novices have a tendency to 
count ten pretty fast.) If all passengers take off in rapid 
succession, their ‘chutes must be opened at will, and best, 
perhaps, according to a schedule. 

The doughboy can use a delayed opening, though this 
causes a violent but supportable shock. For he is falling 
roughly 150 feet a second after just 10 seconds. With his 
‘chute open, he sinks toward the earth some 15 to 20 feet a 
second, 


Wuat’s THE Risk? 


The descent is not without hazards. In rare cases the 
‘chute may not open. An awkward landing may cause a 
bruise or fracture, but these should be exceptional among 
practiced personnel. The author cites a recent French ma- 
neuver when 40 parachutists jumped, fully equipped with 
arms and munitions, over ground they had never seen. 
The wind carried six of them into some woods, but nobody 
was hurt. At worst, landing casualties of any kind should 
not average more than one or two per cent. 

Parachute jumping can be done by day or night. It may 
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be done over a field, a wood, a plain, a mountain. Trees 
) obstacle; only buildings, rocks, posts, and stakes. 
Mountain landings may offer an opportunity to conceal 
che operation from ground observation. 


Suppiies BY PARACHUTE 

Air supply by parachute requires no discussion. It has 
been done in many parts of the globe—Ethiopia, Waziri- 
stan, Spain, Texas. (The 1st Cantley lost only two eggs 
out of forty-eight dropped by parachute i in one container. ) 
Metallic oubes. sometimes with springs to lessen shock, 
have been developed for carrying food, weapons, and 
munitions; they are dropped like parachute bombs. 


RECONNAISSANCE 


[he commander of the transport aviation should, if it is 
practicable, reconnoiter the route and landing area be- 
fore the operation is undertaken. The senior infantry com- 
mander might well go along. Pictures should be taken to 
be given to each infantry platoon leader. From these and 
maps, a careful plan of operations is worked out in advance. 


TypicaAL OPERATIONS 
Here are some typical operations for air infantry: 


1) Seizure of critical points commanding a terrain 
compartment pending the arrival of stronger forces with 
an offensive or defensive mission. 

(2) Filling a gap; undertaking an envelopment or 
flank attack. 

(3) Striking blows upon the rear of a disorganized or 
retreating enemy. 

(4) Raids upon the interior of the hostile country (de- 
struction of factories, railway stations, general headquar- 
ters). 

These missions are nz aturally easier to accomplish in 
colonial territory where the natives have no aviation and 
few modern weapons. 

RUNNING THE Air GANTLET 

Transport planes must fight hostile air opposition with 
their own organic weapons. They can also be supported 
by accompanying pursuit planes. Even the automatic 
arms of the carried infantry might be added to the air fire 
power with considerable effect. 

It appears best for transports to fly either low or high 
rather than at middle altitudes, thus to escape hostile de- 
tection, antiaircraft artillery fire, and air attack. The 
choice is up to the air officer in command. 

By night, or by day? By night, hostile action is not so 
dangerous. On the other hand, navigation is harder and 
landing, too—unless parachutes are used. 


Tue Drop AND THE ASSEMBLY 


As they approach the landing area, the transports come 
down (or rise) to 2,000 or 3,000 feet, and close in to re- 
duce the dispersion of the group of alighting parachutists. 
The transports may well fly over the landing terrain into 
the wind so that the ground can be viewed before the 
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jumping begins. They should also reduce speed to permit 
faster and easier jumping. 

Lieutenant Chevalier claims that 4o trained men can get 
out of their three transports (assuming Potez 50 planes) 
in less than 12 seconds, and can alight in an area 220 by 
440 yards, Add to these 12 seconds the time it takes to 
descend: dropping at 20 feet a second from 3,000 feet, it 
takes about 150 seconds. Then another 40 seconds, say, 
to get out of the parachute harness and assemble. The 
total i is roughly 200 seconds or, let us say, 4 minutes at the 
outside. By then the platoon i is ready for a fight; no long 
match has sapped i its strength. 

Parachute descents from low altitudes—preferable from 
the viewpoint of the jumper’s safety, though less favorable 
for the planes reduce the time of descent and expose the 
jumpers to less hostile fire. It would be desirable to train 
air infantry to step off at 300 to 600 f reet. In mountainous 
country, parachute landings from such an altitude would 
have much concealment fom ground and air observation 

Similarly, descents by night are advantageous in many 
circumstances over daylight jumps, especially when the 
mission can be accomplished during a single night so 
that the detachment can be picked up again at dawn. 

By way of conclusion, Lieutenant Chevalier says that 
air infantry—that is, trained parachute units as distin 
guished from regular infantry moved and actually landed 
by plane must be considered as a new legion to which 
missions of danger can be entrusted. These fundamentals 
are the sound basis for developing the tactical employment 


of air infantry and infantry transported by air 


44 ff 
GREAT BRITAIN 
High-speed Bombs from Far Away. Before we need 


to worry about man-less radio airplanes “Realist”’ 


1 The Fighting Forces for October'—we 


our minds to other 


says 
should turn 
air threats sooner to be met. The 
rocket bomb and the glider bomb are close upon us. 

A rocket bomb of 75 


diving plane, will attain a striking force of 1,500 feet 


pounds, loosed from a mile high 
per monedl enough, says Realist, to “penetrate the deck 
of the most he wly armoured battleship afloat.” From 
great heights, too, the rocket bomb can be discharged by 
planes lying level, at targets miles ahead. But here, this 
far- secing Britisher Lidiiasient the gliding bomb is a better 
instrument of destruction. 

Like the wings of a gliding airpl ane, the broad, wing 
like fins of the glider bomb carry it on a far flight to its 
‘It is already,” writes Realist, “not 
less susceptible of direction than is an ordinary bomb.” 

But what if the two were combined? A bomb that left 
its plane as a glider, and that changed to rocket propul- 
sion midway in its flight, would give great range and high 
striking velocity both. 

Of the three new threats that Realist describes, the 
rocket, the glider, and the glider-rocket bombs, it is 


target on the ground. ' 


Realist” gives credit to Camille Rougeron of France for the 


technical substance of his article. 
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probably the glider that is closest upon us. The other two 
seem farther off and are surely more complicated in prin- 
ciple. The glider bomb seems mainly a matter of design. 

How much farther out from a protected area would any 
of the three make us put our AA defenses? 
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“Stalker-Snipers” — After a Century and a Half. 
For a long time all true American machine gunners have 
believed in their hearts that sometimes, especially in the 
defense, the machine gun is the primary infantry weapon 
and the rifle takes second place. Some similar thought is 
finding official expression in the British Army, which now, 
it seems, looks upon the Bren light machine gun as the 
major weapon of infantry rifle units. Every soldier in the 
British rifle battalion is to be trained from now on in the 
use of the Bren gun. 

The rifle, however, will still be used by a new kind of 
soldier—the “stalker-sniper.” According to the London 
Times, there are to be 72 stalker-snipers in each battalion. 
They are not to be snipers in the World War sense, firing 
from loopholes in the ‘haya of a trench when the enemy 
sticks up his head. They are open-warfare sharpshooters, 
creeping from cover to cover and drawing a bead on the 
first thing that looks like an enemy soldier. They are to 
harass and inflict losses on hostile patrols and other ad- 
vance elements, and also pot at observers and officers on 
reconnaissance, 

In short, after 160-odd years, the British, it would seem, 
are patterning their stalker-snipers after the first soldiers 
of pa kind they ever encountered, the backwoods Con- 
tinentals with the Pennsylvania rifle who could knock the 
spots out of a playing card at a hundred paces. Daniel 
Morgan's Virginia riflemen were stalker-snipers, too, and 
the term will even include the embattled farmers who let 
the British have it from behind their stone fences all the 
way from Lexington to Concord and back again. 

In battle the fire of such men is deadly accurate. For 
ten years or more, British writers on warfare have empha- 
sized the need for sneaking and creeping and the maneuver 
of small units. How else can a hostile machine gun be 
outflanked? How else can attacking troops keep the mod- 
ern battlefield empty? 

We give enough time to marksmanship, in our own 
forces, to have a whole army of potential snipers. 

One wonders, however, if the present trend toward 
mechanizing war is not being carried too far. After all, 
judging from wars in the East and West, the man with 
the rifle is the decisive element in battle. He needs the 
help of automatic weapons, to be sure, but they can never 
a him. Has the pendulum swung too far? 
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Too Small to Fight; Too Big to Hide. The rifle sec- 
tion of the British A wen is too small to fight and too big 
to hide, writes Major J. R. J. Macnamara, MP, in a recent 
article. This military Member of Parliament was prob- 


*Page 374, The INFANTRY JouRNAL, May-June, 1938. 
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ably referring to the modern six-man infantry section de. 
scribed in an earlier article.* His remarks are interesting 
any army heading toward reorganization: ; 

Some, I know, would like to see the infantry section 
small that it is just big enough to handle the Bren gun and 
that is all—say three men. There is a certain amount to be 
said for their argument. One must not forget, however, tha 
one never, either in war or peace, sees one’s full strength on 
parade. The sections might dwindle away to nothing. Fur. 
thermore, I personally bel:eve that there is still a great deal of 
use in the rifleman. He is able to be more aggressive in smal] 
ways in the attack. It is he whom one sends as a scout, as 
patrol, as a runner—and one needs many of these. Finally a 
night—for patrolling if for nothing else—one must have 
numbers of riflemen. In future, war is more likely to by 
fought at night than by day. 

Either, I think, there should be six sections in a platoon 
three small ones for the Bren guns and three rather larger ones 
for riflemen, or there should be three double sections, each able 
to be divided into two according to tactical requirements. | 
favor the latter course. It would be convenient for defence 
(when often one needs only one sentry and the rest may 
rest) and for all administrative purposes. At the same time, 
when desirable, one is able to detach one’s riflemen and send 
them on a job without their having to lug the guns with 
them.—(United Services Review, September 8, 1938.) 


ae ee 
GERMANY 


Pillboxes. Although tension has relaxed on both sides 
of the Maginot Line, the German military mind con- 
tinues to tantalize itself with schemes for dealing with 
the toadstool-like concrete pillboxes and emplacements 
which form the above-ground element of the famous 
French defense line. The German press—military and 
civil—has constantly reiterated that the Maginot Line— 
or its erstwhile Czech replica now within the confines of 
the Reich—would not prove a hard nut to crack. The 
man in the street says with a smile that these bootless 
works which cost the French taxpayer staggering sums 
would be easily overrun should the time ever come. 

It would be a jaundiced criticism of a highly efficient 
army with an energetic and far-seeing general staff to 
imply that a considered plan for breaking the great French 
line does not exist. But thus far all expositions of such 
plans in the German military press have been mainly 
generalities . 

Direct action against loopholes seems to be the basic 
principle favored, but most writers hurdle nimbly the 
puzzle of gaining access to them. One suggests diverting 
streams into loopholes to drown the enemy inside. Another 
would seal them up with tar or cement. But neither tells 
how to get men and materials close to the loopholes; or 
just what the pillbox crews will be doing in the mean- 
time. 

Comes now an anonymous writer in the Militar-W och- 
enblatt who also advocates direct action against loopholes. 
His formula is codrdinated effort by heavy tanks and 
specially trained infantry. 

This writer, in explaining his method, points out the 
advantage of the pillbox over the tank. Bombproof 


shelters, says he, have the same employment in defense 
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chat the tank has in offense, but unlike the tank, are not 
limited by size, armor, or armament. Moreover, the pill- 
box marksman combines effective fire action with a defi- 
nite element of safety and he can also wear his gas mask 
with more comfort than the tank crew. An effective field 
if fire is a certainty because the location of a pillbox is 
hand- picked. In the open its long-range fire is devastating, 
ind in woods its deadly close-range ‘effect would be en- 

nced by cleared lanes of fire supplemented by wire en- 
tang rlements. That pillboxes will contain antitank wea- 
pons is also a foregone conclusion. 

The lone disadvantage which this German writer 
ascribes to pillboxes is that their structure makes them 
hard to conceal from espionage in peace and reconnais- 
sance in war. 

It is possible, the writer says, for a tank to get near a 
pillbox, but it is out of the question to get infantry up for 
a tactical decision unless the pillbox is at least temporarily 
neutralized. Without neutralization, he believes there 
can be no tactical decision, and without rapid neutraliza- 
tion, strategically there can be no war of movement. 

Reverting to direct action against loopholes, this writer 
says that fortified structures can be speedily dealt with by 
telescope- -equipped antitank rifles and artillery. But how 
can these weapons be advanced into the effective zone? 

Artillery alone will not neutralize a pillbox. Tests 
discussed some months ago in the Webrtechnische Monats- 
hefte showed that it cook a mortar battery half a day to 
achieve effective action against a single pillbox. It is also 
srobable, says this writer, that even a direct hit may not 
accomplish decisive results. When one considers the num- 
ber of pillboxes confronting a single division, the artillery 
requirements in shells and calibers come to astounding 
figures. Obviously, artillery can not solve the problem 
alone. 

To rely exclusively upon gas and smoke will not bring 
the desired results, the German writer believes. These 
screening elements simply alert the pillbox crews and 
make them intensify their fires in predetermined sectors. 

Nor can the desired result, in his opinion, be brought 
about by air attacks, for the same reasons that nullify 
artillery action. The minute targets present small chance 
of direct hits, and even these do not always penetrate the 
reinforced structures. However, as he points out, airplanes 
might be used to drop gas and smoke bombs, a thought 
that brings him to the premise that results can be accom- 
plished by a planned combination of all the elements 
whose single- handed employment he rejects. 

A preliminary artillery bombardment may partly para- 
lyze the pillbox garrisons. Gas or smoke, dropped from 
planes, would then screen the whole hostile area, if neces- 
sary. The shock troops and their accompanying weapons 
intended for direct action against loopholes could then be 
concentrated in assembly positions under cover of tanks. 
Then the tank attack follows. Because of high vulner- 
ability, light tanks are out of the question. At least 0.8- 
inch armor is necessary and, insists the writer, 2-inch 
armor is required for protection from antitank weapons. 
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At this time, a second wave of tanks would cover the final 


approach of the shock troops and their weapons. The last 
step would be the direct inf antry assault against the loop- 
holes of the fortified structures. 
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Reinforced regiment on the march. Deutsche Webr, 
February, 1938, gives us an idea of the German infantry 
regiment reinforced, and how it marches. 

Normally the regiment consists of: 

Headquarters 
Communication platoon 
Cavalry platoon 
Three battalions, each of 
Headquarters 
Communication platoon 
Three rifle companies 
Machine-gun company 
Mortar company of f 
Motorized antitank company (3 plats., 4 guns each) 
Horse-drawn combat train 


our pl atoons 


When reinforced by a group of divisional light artillery 


and an engineer company, the regiment marches as fol- 


lows: Total 
Depth Depth 
Element Composition Yards) (Yards) 


( Marches by 
bounds from 
crest to crest) 


Advance cav. point 1 sad. of regt. cav. plat. 


Advance inf. point 1 sqd. from Ist Co. ..... 


IIIIIN’ dosihiecinscenedeatsbecisnisidtiobadbimmbateniiaabiices Soe 
{1 plat. AT Co, 
Point (our “support’) { Ist Co. (less 1 sqd.) } 185 
| 1 MG plat. (4th Co.) J 
Re OD Omen fel CONE Nee eee 1,100 
( { 1 sqd. regt. cav. plat. 25 
Head of advance guard | 2d Co. .....cccccceseee . 130 
(our “reserve” ) | Ist Bn. (less 2 Cos.).... 450 
| 1 plat. of mortars 110 
2.550 
OO iia 2,200 
(In the interval between advance guard and 
main body marches the AT Co. less dets.) 
SRE aE RE ct Pa ae a a OE | ae 
Regt. Hrs. and Com. Plat. ......ssssesseees : 110 
SENT NE EOE TRIB, 3 - srcovnsercensevenncieveniapebinones — 
fe) ee 630 
Mortar Company (less one plat.) .......ccccccccceeeee 330 
EEE Ce eee Mae WO neae Ree 1,100 
MII atiuscitilcadditeipencendiiipainaners sis ca aiatliateaiatate 770 
EEL SET ROTEL A Se CE OR 200 
Horse-drawn combat train ................ a aes 200 
Be chee ertcdciictnsemnnebunennsnnsipiesveesinsintibtvasoneecs 130 
3.635 
Ue Ce HE GI, eesti chniectcscctimnieniendiiccrniin 8,385 


A cyclist company may also be attached to the advance 
guard ‘of such a regimental column. 

The time- length of the reinforced regiment (less ad- 
vance cavalry point), if calculated at a march rate of 2'A 
miles an hour, is 1 hour and 54 minutes. If we omit time- 
reducing factors such as halts, and thus step up the march 
rate to 344 miles an hour, this column requires 1 hour 
and 22 minutes to march past. 

Whether the figures given in the above march column 
are correct cannot rhe said. If they are, the German regi- 
ment, as reinforced, occupies less road space than our in- 
fantry regiment similarly reinforced. 
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U. S. S. R. 
Watching an Infantry Attack in Spain. (N. 


Dzhambayey, in the Soviet Military magazine Krasnaya 
Zvuyesda, gives a picture of the fighting as he saw it in 
Spain. This eyewitness bears out quite all the pieced and 
patched story we have of the Spanish War. Following is 
a digest of his article.) The attack of the Government 
forces in Spain has usually been preceded by a 45- to 60- 
minute artillery preparation. Because of limited artillery, 
their preparations were made short in order to economize 
ammunition. This, in many instances, was a failure, and 
artillery preparations had to be renewed because original 
preparations proved ineffective and the infantry Sound it 
impossible to advance to the attack. The fact is that when 
a preparation has to be renewed to obtain the results 
originally sought, the expenditure of ammunition is often 
greater than if the preparation had been delivered with 
thoroughness at the outset. Meanwhile, the renewed ar- 
tillery preparation takes more time and gives the enemy 
the chance to adopt countet-measures. 


Experience has shown that the infantry attack is more 
successful when supported by aviation as well as artillery. 
Limited air activity, however, has failed to produce results. 
And where both the artillery and aircraft were employed 
unsystematically, some parts of the defensive system re- 
mained intact. 


The Government infantry was more successful when it 
advanced from its line of departure before the preparation 
was concluded, Otherwise, the attacking force lost the ad- 

vantage of the crucial period when the Insurgent defenders 
were still taking cover in the hollows of the ground and on 
the bottom of their trenches, with their slau fire hamper- 
ed by the smoke and dust of exploding shells and bombs. 

The infantry suffered heavy losses whenever it crowded 

during an attack, when it moved up without rushing from 
one line to the next, or when it failed to crawl, as neces- 
sary, from one line to the next. Proper training of the 
infantryman in this respect is of vital importance here. 
Suitable wearing apparel for the infantryman must also 
not be overlooked. When the uniform is uncomfortable 
movement is retarded and men tite easily. 


In order to crush any remaining elements of the de- 
fender, attacking infantry must make skillful use of its 
machine guns, concentrating their fire on any centers of 
resistance which may impede the advance. Ordinarily the 
resistance centers in question will be hard to locate, since 
the hostile fire, dust, and smoke always make observation 
difficult. 

During the attack it is very important for the machine 
guns to keep abreast of the infantry. For the purpose of 
crushing the machine guns of the defender, the advancing 
infantry should have plenty of mortars. 


Obviously, infantry attacking without artillery or air- 
craft support is bound to suffer great losses. As a rule, 
Government infantry attacks were accompanied by much 
difficulty. Designated objectives were reached only after 
repeated assaults; battles were drawn out, and progress 
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was slow. The burst of shells, the explosion of mines 
grenades and air bombs produced a great effect on the 
physical endurance and morale of the youthful Govern. 
ment troopers. 

But when hostile positions were not strongly held, as a 
Saragossa and Madrid, the Government forces covered 4 
much as 24 kilometers in a single day. Very often the 
fantry was held up by wire entanglements. Where poe 
was lacking, passage through the heavy lines of barbed 
wire was almost impossible. Also, tanks could not be _ 
on the steep, hilly slopes. Consequently the failure of at- 
tacks was often due to the inability to overcome hostile 
wire entanglements. 

The manner in which some attacks were actually carried 
out may be judged from the Governmental action for the 
possession of the Pyrenees heights. The Government forces 
had tried in vain for some time to take these heights. A 
new attack was to be launched with three battalions rein- 
forced by three batteries of artillery ranging in caliber 
from 75-mm. to 155-mm., an antitank battery, and 
armored cars. The assault was undertaken without aircraft 
support. 

The artillery preparation dragged for three hours and at 
first was not dense enough. There was no communication 
between the observation and command posts, a mile apart. 
The division commander summoned the artillery com- 
mander and ordered him to concentrate all his fire for one 
hour on the one hill interfering most of all with the ad- 
vance. The antitank battery was to take up a position in 
the open and destroy hidden Insurgent machine-gun nests. 
The division commander postponed the infantry attack for 
three hours. 

Meanwhile, 24 Insurgent bombers appeared on the 
scene (three-motored Junkers). Everything came to a 
standstill. Fire was curtailed not only on the Government 
side but on the Insurgent side too. Apparently the In- 
surgent planes bombed their own troops as well. The 
bombers leisurely circled around the sector twice. The 
Government troops had no antiaircraft weapons. Finally, 
on their third trip the bombs began to drop. These struck 
the crowded infantry, the artillery positions, and the 
division command post. The infantry on adjacent sectors 
were also bombarded. Communication was disrupted. 
There were about 45 casualties among the assault bat- 
talions. 


As a result of this Insurgent raid, preparation of the 
attack was prolonged. Communication had to be restored. 
But with the beginning of the artillery preparation it be- 
came apparent that the most important Insurgent position 
would be taken. The Government antitank battery was 
delivering effective fire on the position, while the machine 
guns spattered the hostile trenches and the batteries kept 
up their fire on the hill. The Insurgents used no machine- 
gun fire; they directed the occasional fire of one battery 
against the attacking infantry. 


As the artillery preparation was about to end, the Gov- 
ernmental infantrymen (made up at the time of youthful 


soldiers) began to advance, first singly, and then by 
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groups, W ith increasing boldness. The Insurgents opened 

1 we ak fire, but this did not halt the advance. The at- 
tackers moved forward at a rapid pace, bending forward 
ind running from one point to the next, until they were 
‘<0 or 200 meters from the crest of the hill. Then the 
Government artillery shifted its fire to a hill nearby. 


“Grenades ready!” The Govern- 

mental machine guns continued their fire from positions 
in rear. Ihe infantry began climbing the crest. Only 

5 or 30 meters now separated them from the enemy. The 
m Kath a guns now shifted their fire to the neighboring 
hill. The Insurgents, in turn, began using grenades. An 
Insurgent machine gun opened fire, but it could only hit 
the Governmental reserves farther down the hill. 

The Government infantry had already made their way 
through the wire. But just before their last and final rush, 
under fire of hand grenades, bullets, shells, and worn out 
from their swift advance and hard climb, they stopped 
short. 


The order was given: 


Then the Insurgent planes once more appeared, and 
everything again came to a standstill in anticipation of 
bombs. iy planes, however, could not bomb the at- 
tackers without hitting their own men. So they dropped 
them on the Government machine guns, artillery, and 
reserves. When the bombs ceased bursting, the Govern- 
ment officers and commissars again ordered preparation 
for a grenade attack. The Insurgents, too, regained their 
composure, and from their trenches came a shower of 
grenades, but most of these rolled down the hill, bursting 
far below. The Government infantry then delivered a 
grenade barrage against the Insurgents and crawled up 
close to the trenches and jumped into them. Some of the 
Insurgents fled, abandoning their arms. A small number 
took Hight to the neighboring hill. The remaining 120 
were taken prisoners. A large number of killed and 
wounded were found in the Insurgent trenches, along 
with their equipment and reserve of ammunition. (N. 
Dzhambayev, in Krasnaya Zvyesda, July 26, 1938.) 
(Translated by Staff Sgt. Charles Berman, DEML. ) 
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Tanks on ice. La Revue d'Infanterie of March, 1938, 
gives data from the Russian Krasnaya Zvyesda which may 
interest Fort Devens and Fort Snelling tankers. 


The table below tells most of the story. 


TANKS ON ICE* 


Weight of Tank 
(tons) supported 





Thickness 
of snow 
(inches) 


Thickness 
of ice 
(inches) 


Order of 


march 





4-7 x Up to 
8-12 Up to 
14-16 Up to 
16-20 -14 Up to 


Single tank 
“ o 
« “ 


Column with 
distance of 


50 yards. 


22-28 14-20 Not over 15.0 





*In Russia the average thicknesses of snow indicated in the 
second column usually accompany the thicknesses of ice shown 
in the first column. Snow increases the adhesion of the tracks 
and prevents grousers from biting into the ice. 


When necessary the thickness of ice can be increased 
artificially. A mattress of straw 1s spread, 3 pounds to 
the square yard, so as to make a roadway g yards wide 
across the ice to be traversed. This roadbed then is 
sprinkled with water for 30 to 40 minutes untl the sep 
arate straws are well frozen together. 

In examining ice to determine its thickness and the 
load it can carry, care must be taken to note air pockets 
for they may cause trouble. The inspection, of course, must 
determine the thickness of ice, also whether it is covered 
with snow, and how deep the water is under the ice. 

The condition of the banks, and especially the slope, 
is vital; the point selected for making a crossing must 
have easy approaches. Several crossing points over the 
same river can be used if these are at least 165 yards apart. 

Crossing should be done at slow speed. Likewise, it 1s 


necessary to go onto the ice and off again very gently 
5 A 5 A 5 A 
GENERAL ITEMS 


Talk is a Terrible Weapon. Propaganda was a 
weapon long before the bullet. But not until the last few 
years have ‘oat waves been used to shoot speech i in 
stantaneously around the world. Even on this side of the 
Atlantic, we have been hit by a lot of it lately, fired from 
high- powered transmitters across the sea. But he ive we 
studied closely the way it is being used in actual war? 

Rebel or Loyalist, Nationalist or Communist, 
or Anarchist, Conservative or Liberal—in Spain, all arc 
bombarded by propaganda from both camps. Even down 
in the front-line trenches loud speakers blare across no 
man’s land. A barrage from one side provokes a counter- 
barrage from the other. 


F ascist 


The unfortunates who must listen 
no doubt pray for real shelling as the lesser punishment. 
This battle of words has other effects than driving the 
listeners mad. A volunteer from Spain describes a 
couple of common barrages: A top-sergeant voice rings 
out during the night when all are sleeping but a few 
sentries: "Up nk at ‘em, boys! They're attacking!” 
Men stumble out of shelters. Heads peer over the parapet. 
Crack, crack, 
gone. 


and they dodge but several good men are 
Only then is it re: dlised that the enemy gave a false 
slermn from a loud speaker pushed out into no man’s land. 
An hour later the men are roused again. This time it may 
be a harangue: “You birds are being fed on beans and salt 
cod. We've got plenty of honest beef and white bread and 


wine. There’ Ss plenty for those who care to cross the lines! Ss! 


What defense is there? The veteran from Spain says, 
‘Someone better be quick and invent an ear mask.” 


A 7 7 


A Rifle Grenade with 550 Y ards’ Range. \t has be- 
come increasingly apparent that infantry must have its 
own organic means tor curved- -trajectory ‘fire. Mortars as 
large as 60- and 81-mm. calibers seem destined to be i 
fantry equipment, but they may not always suffice for a 
advanced small groups, since these weapons will be with 


companies, battalions, and regiments. Assault platoons 
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will often need immediate fire upon a covered objective 
beyond the range of hand grenades. The 60-mm. mortar 
is too heavy for platoon use, and probably the 47-mm. 
also. The platoon weapon should not have to be split into 
separate loads. Thus grenades fired from rifles with the 
use of a discharging tube or tromblon have one big ad- 
vantage. 

The rifle grenade used in the World War was unsatis- 
factory with its short range and excessive weight. But 
there have been late improvements in rifle grenades. This 
is evident from the description given in Memorial del 
Ejercito de Chile for May-June, 1938, of the modern 
Brandt rifle grenade and discharge. 


The grenade weighs but 1.1 pounds, one-tenth of which 
constitutes the explosive charge. It has a range of 550 yards 
used on a rifle, and 650 yards used on a carbine. The 
tromblon with its sight weighs roughly 1.3 pounds, and 
measures between 6 and 7 inches in length and 1.1 inch 
in diameter. 

The tromblon or discharger can be rapidly put on or 
taken off. It can even be left on the rifle since an ordinary 
ball cartridge is used for launching the grenade, and the 
c artridge can be fired as well with the tromblon attached 
as with it off. Thus no special blank cartridge is needed 
and there is no danger iF atalisg ammunition with dis- 
astrous results. 


It is also said that the Brandt rifle grenade is entirely safe 
to transport and to use. Until the fuse is armed, “it is 
sible to fire the grenade at an anvil without its exploding.” 
Yet once armed, the functioning of the fuse is certain 
and instantaneous upon impact, whatever the range or 
nature of the ground. This makes it impossible for the 
enemy to shoot the grenade back or throw it out of danger 
distance. 


The Brandt grenade is made in three types: high ex- 
plosive, smoke, and practice. The high explosive breaks 
into numerous fragments capable of piercing a 1.6-inch 
spruce board at 10 yards. 

The cone of dispersion at 450 yards is given as about 
12 x 6 yards. 

This grenade can also be fired with either a curved or 
flat trajectory, and downward as well as upward—not 
possible with our World War rifle grenades. 


Rifle grenadiers carry a pouch with pockets for the trom- 
blon and 12 grenades. 


Judging from the weights given above, this pouch when 


November-December 


full will weigh roughly 15 pounds, which certainly should 
have no appreciable effect on the mobility of a grenadier, 


hae te 
Rifles for Destroyin g Tanks. The search for we: apons 


to meet armored attacks is going on in all armies. Mobil. 
ity conflicts with penetrating power. Power conflicts with 
weight, concealment, and ammunition supply. Weapons 
suitable for rear-area defense are too large for front-line 
use. Guns that will stop heavy tanks are uneconomical 
against light tanks. 

"Is more than one type of gun necessary? Many so be- 
lieve, saying that the small front-line units must have a 
light but powerful weapon for their own protection—an 
antitank rifle. 

La Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires for August, 
1938, gives the following description of the Solothurn X.18 
rifle (20-mm.) Decaned | in Webrtechnische Monatsheft, 
for May, 1938. 

The Solothurn 20-mm. (.79-inch) rifle is devised not 
only for use against armored vehicles but also against ob- 
servers behind armor, snipers, machine-gun nests, antitank 
guns, and loopholes in walls and houses. It uses high- 
explosive shell, armor-piercing shot, semi- armor-piercing 
projectile, and tracer shell. It is automatic- loading, single- 
firing, and can be handled by one man. It is said that the 
average gunner can score a hit on a target 20 inches square 
at 550 yards, and that one-inch armor can be pierced at this 
range. 

We are giving these data on the gun and ammunition: 
Length of barrel, 35.5 inches; grooves, 8; weight of barrel, 
21.3 pounds; weight of rifle, g2.5 pounds; total length, 
69.5 inches; average weight of cartridge, 0.31 pound; 
average length of cartridge, 6.7 inches; weight of five- 
round magazine empty, 2.9 pounds; full, 6.16 pounds; of 
ten-round magazine empty, 3.28 pounds; full, 9.7 pounds; 
muzzle velocity, 2,375 to 2,500 feet per second. 

This muzzle velocity should give a 20-mm. projectile 
approximately the penetrating power claimed—through 
one-inch armor at 550 yards—if impact is normal. A 
weight of 92.5 pounds is a big load for one man, but can 
be carried on the shoulders of the two men when they are 
not under hostile small-arms fire. Such a rifle would be 
a morale raiser and an effective weapon for countering 
tanks. 

We do not know precisely what armies use this weapon. 
But the German and British armies favor it for the lower 
infantry echelons. 
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MEET OUR AUTHORS 


azoy, Coast Artillery 
Corps Reserve, a member of the Princeton class of 1914, 
saw service in the World War as a lieutenant of Coast 
Artillery. He lives in New Jersey, commuting daily 

o New York City where he is a member of the staff of 
a ; pelle house. 


[LIEUTENANT COLONEL A. C. M. 
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\PTAIN EDWARD Y. BLEWETT, Infantry Reserve, is a na- 
tive of Yonkers, New York. Graduating from the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire in 1926, he received his 
commission as second lieutenant, Infantry Reserve, the 
same year. He has served active duty tours with =e 
machine- -gun, and tank units of the Regul ar Army a 

various posts. During the Pine Camp maneuvers of 
1935 and the First Army CPX at Fort Devens, he 
served as an assistant G-3. Captain Blewett is executive 
secretary and assistant to the President of the University 


of New Hampshire. 
“ae Wet 


INGRAM CARY is the pseudonym of a colonel of Infantry. 
He is on the faculty of one of our service schools. 
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| IEUTENANT COLONEL JAMES A. DORST, Corps of Engineers, 
is a newcomer to JOURNAL pages. A native of Cali- 
fornia, he — ated from the Military Academy with 
the class of ’13. He is also a graduate of the Engineer 
School (’ 6) a the Army lndusteial College (32). 
Colonel Dorst is on duty as district engineer at San 
Francisco. 
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ACHLAN FIELD, who produced the cover on this number 
of your JOURNAL, is a professional artist living in New 
York. He is also a sergeant, 7th New York Infantry 
(107th Infantry, N.Y. N. G.), and art editor of our con- 
temporary, The Seventh Re -giment Gazette. 
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‘APTAIN JOSEPH I. GREENE, Infantry, a long-time contribu- 
tor to The JourNAL, is on duty in the National Guard 
Bureau. 
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‘APTAIN WENDELL G. JOHNSON, Infantry, is now imbibing 
the higher military learning at the Command and Ger 
eral Staff School, Fort Leavenworth. He has long been 
keeping JouRNAL readers informed on the war in Spain. 
He is also in large part responsible for the International 
Military Survey section of the Infantry magazine. 


LIEUTENANT JACK W. 


MAJOR RICHARD G. SANDUSKY 


CAPTAIN FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER, 


RUDOLPH, Infantry, has the job of 
keeping JOURNAL readers alert to doings in the Orient. 
You will recall his “Thunder in the E ast’ (July-Au 
gust, 1935) which brought the war in Asia down to the 
Fall of Suchow. “The I ong Road 
to Hankow” appropriately enough with the 
fall of the second Chinese c capital. A gt aduate of the 
Military Academy class of °33, Licurenstt Rudolph is 
now on duty with the 
worth. 


His current offering 
ends, 


17th Infantry, Fort Leaven- 
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, Intantry, entered the Regu 
lar Army in 1920 alter wartime service as a lieutenant 
of Infantry. A graduate of the Infantry School and the 
Command and ‘Genes al Staff School, he is now on duty 


with the 2d Division, Fort Sam Houston. 
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Judge Advocate 


a member of the legal 
staff of The Attorney General, is a former editor of the 


Harvard Law Review. A frequent contributor to The 
JOURNAL’s columns, he has also written numerous his 
torical studies for other publications. 


General's Department Reserve, 
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Attention, Subscribers 


The failure of subscribers to notify us prompt- 
ly of changes of address results in annoyance to 
the subscriber, unnecessary labor and expense 
to the Association, and trouble for postmasters. 


It is impracticable for the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL to keep its address file up to date 
by correcting it according to official orders. 
This has been tried. It doesn’t work. 


Leaving a forwarding address at the post 
office will not serve the purpose. We therefore 
urge ail subscribers to cooperate with us by 
notifying us of any contemplated or accom- 
plished change of address. A ic post card will 
do the trick; or get from your postmaster Form 
22-b, fill it out and send it in to us. 


EEFEFEEESEFEE SESE SESE FE FEF ET ETI Itt 


When advising of change in address, give the 
following information: 


(1) Name. 
(2) Rank. 
(3) Old Address. 
(4) New Address. 


Don’t Forget! 
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FIGHTING FOOLS, by Brigadier General James E. Ed- 


monds, NGUS. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1938. 359 Pages. $2.50. 

“Let's be honest with ourselves,”” says the author as he 
starts out, and he then proceeds to do it. Those people who 
smugly consider our national career a pacific one, he blasts 
out of their complacency with the statement, “The truth 
is we've been truculent, boastful, touchy, land-grabbing 
people—peculiarly gifted with the talent for persuading 
ourselves that we are > sanchew entitled, as by Providence, 
to take anything in sight no matter to whom else it be- 
longed, which we Ldliownd we could put to better advan- 
tage in the serv ice of what we dubbed ‘our type of civiliza- 
tion’; . . . We've always been right.” 

The per “we then proceeds to prove his case up to the 
hilt. Step by step he takes up our history and shows us 
up for the greedy land-grabbers that we were. True, he 
believes we have about what we need now and appear 
content. But in the reviewer’s mind that is questionable. 
Let something appear that we might covet and the grasp- 
ing arm will again reach out. The Panama episode hap- 
pened only yesterday, it should be remembered. 

For the military men the author has done a splendid 
service. They do not make the war—nor want it, for that 
matter. It is the nation as a whole that makes the war and 
then turns it over to the soldier to fight. The tale is not 
a pretty one. An insufficient army takes over a big task, 
supported by raw militia and urged on by political direc- 
tors. Chaos exists, battles are lost, blunders are made, 
opportunities are missed, nothing is right. As the war 
progresses an army must be built. Eventually the army 
evolves and the war is brought to an end—generally a 
successful one. To the one who reads his history carefully 
this is an astounding fact. 

The United States, in the author's opinion, neglects its 
army, and its navy, has always kept its military strength 
pe tilously low, and never prepares for the possibility of 
war, while at the same time it conducts its foreign affairs 
with a thinly veiled truculence very likely to lead to war. 
From the world of political affairs he shows how often we 
have nonchalantly, carelessly—have it how you will— 
waiked into situations that rightfully should lead to war— 
but did not. We waged many wars but, somehow, blindly 
escaped as many more. He shows that the nation quite 
readily and even enthusiastically would follow a president 
who flatly challenged a great power, and do this without 








dalled 1) | 
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the whipping up of public opinion by any munitions mak 
ers. It is these Machiavellian munitions men that the 
intellectuals and liberals berate for pushing us into the 
World War, so silly they are. 

He ends his tale by a discussion of our present military 
situation—the National Guard, the Reserves, the Re: gu 
lar Army, and even the CCC. He sketches it all i in against 
the background of the present-day world. One may not 
agree wholly with the author, but he certainly has given 


food for thought. 


Above all, the author has a clear picture of the Ameri- 
can; how he is moved and how he thinks. As he says 
“The Americans, whatever their varying antecedents, te- 
mained singularly opposed to being told what to do—and 
what not. They have not become, at heart, either gentle 
ot long suffering.” Certain people might keep that in 
mind. 

Here is a book that is realistically written. It is written 
by a man who knows his subject and how to weave the 
military policy of our country and the country’s general 
political policy into a complete fabric. And then picturing 
the world he shows how we are rightfully entitled to the 
name Fighting Fools. We can take a certain pride in the 
first part of the title but he proves that our record shows 
that we are more fully entitled to the latter portion. 

A book well worth reading by all who are not wishful 
thinkers. S. O. 

oe ee 


THE MEN I KILLED, by Brigadier General Frank 
Percy Crozier, British Army. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc., 1938. 269 Pages. $2.00. 


Here is a revealing book. It was written by a man who 
had been through the whole show and who talks frankly, 
even brutally, of the war as he saw it. Lloyd George is 
anathema to many English soldiers because he speaks with 
the same frankness of the crass stupidity—as he sees it- 
of the British high command. Yet General Crozier bears 
him out. 

What can one say of the positive order that “‘command- 
ing officers were not to accompany their units in the ad- 
vance or even deploy them in No Man’s L and . . they 
were to take to their dugouts so as to be ‘safe’.’ It should 
be axiomatic that any attack that is not worth risking « 
battalion commandet’s life is not worth staging, and if 
staged, is not likely to succeed. Again, what can one 
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think of the plan of the higher command that brought bat- 
talions in column of fours within enemy trench-mortar 
snge and did this against the wishes of the front-line 
commanders? In one case what happened was that the 
German trench mortars completely destroyed the first two 
companies of one battalion. 

There is much data in this book that will go to support 
the broad generalization of Lloyd George and his general 
indictment of the British high command. When history 
in coming times writes the story of the World War with 
cold objectivity, it is likely that the judgment of General 

> Crozier and Lloyd George will be found to come close to 
wy the ultimate truth. That is, if one can get such precise 
truth from the méleée of war. 

Did Crozier kill men? Yes, he did, and he tells his tale 
frankly. He shot down one of his own officers flying for 
his life to the rear as well as the German bayonet man that 
pursued him. He was handy with his pistol. 

There was a volcanic drive to this man. He allowed 
nothing to stand in his way in war. But with all this there 
was another side, and one hard to analyze. He believes, 
despite his harshness, his cold ferocity in battle, that war 
was wrong and could and should be avoided. How this 
was to be effected is not clearly indicated. This one extract, 


AMERICAN 
CAMPAIGNS 


By MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 
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= This standard work on American Campaigns be- 
longs in every officer’s library. The two volumes 
(Volume I—text; Volume Il—maps) give an ac- 
curate account of every American campaign from 
the Colonial Wars to the Spanish-American War. 
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however, may explain him: “The moment England lifts 
a finger to defend herself by force her day is done.” 

Undoubtedly it was his ruthless determination in the 
war that led to the British government giving him, after 
the war, the command of the “Black and Tan’”’ force in 
rebellious Ireland. It was not a pretty job, and it sickened 
him. He found that his pious political superiors were ex- 
pecting him to slaughter, wholesale or retail, and had a 
very excellent system which enabled this to be done with 
neatness and dispatch. The law courts functioned as His 
Majesty’s Government wished. Crozier, a strong man and 
a clean soldier, resigned in disgust; and while he does not 
say so, undoubtedly ruined forever any chance he may 
have had for advancement in the British Army. The “pink 
coated” crowd that forms the English oligarchy were 
against him. 

The blurb on the cover warns that this book “‘will make 
militarists apoplectic.” Perhaps so. But here stands one 
military officer that found it interesting and thought- 
stimulating, even though he found many points of dis- 
agreement. To be sure, it is hard to arrive at any clear-cut 
decision regarding Crozier as a man and a soldier, for it 
is hard to analyze his mentality. But this is significant: 
Crozier’ s Cea al of peace for England at any cost seems 
to have anticipated Prime Minister Chamberlain's dra- 
matic October stand in the political world. S. O. 

7 + A 7 
MARLBOROUGH: HIS LIFE AND TIMES, Vol. VI 

(1708-1722) by Winston S. Churchill. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons: 1938. 670 pages; illustrated; 

$2.75. 

This is the final volume of Churchill’s massive biogra- 
phy of the Duke of Marlborough. The narrative begins 


in autumn 1708 with a situation highly favorable to the 
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CONTENTS OF VOLUME I 


Colonial Wars 

Revolutionary War—Northern Campaigns 
Revolutionary War—Southern Campaigns 
War of 1812 

Mexican War—Taylor’s Campaign 
Mexican War—Scott’s Campaign 

First Battle of Bull Run 

Forts Henry and Donelson 

Shiloh Campaign 

Peninsular Campaign 

Jackson's Valley Campaign 

Second Battle of Bull Run 

Antietam Campaign 

Fredericksburg Campaign 

Stones River Campaign 

Battle of Chancellorsville 

Campaign of Gettysburg—First Day 
Campaign of Gettysburg—Second and Third Days 
Vicksburg Campaign 

Chickamauga Campaign 

Battles Around Chattanooga 

Battle of the Wilderness 

Battle of Spottsylvania Court House 
Siege of Petersburg 

Campaign of Atlanta 

Campaign of Franklin and Nashville 
Spanish-American War 

Index 





CONTENTS OF VOLUME II: 


311 maps to illustrate the battles described 


in Volume I. 





Formerly $10.00 
NOW REDUCED TO 


$3.00 


for both volumes. 
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It’s a great feeling! And the quickest way to get 
it is by studying: 


The Soldier’s Handbook 


Prepared by Infantry Officers 


An illustrated book that tells the soldier in a simple 
conversational and interesting way what he needs to 
know. Written in language he can understand. 

The new SOLDIER’S HANDBOOK is complete, 
well-indexed, and its 166 pages and 50 illustrations give 
the individual soldier a convenient and compact source of 
basic military information, thus aiding him to perform 
his duties more efficiently and prepare himself for pro- 
motion. The text is based on instructional matter con- 
tained in various War Department documents that are 
not in general, available for distribution to the individual. 
CONVENIENT: Pockert-Size: ILLustraTer: 6"x4"x” 

Produced with the idea of giving to the soldier 
a book be needs at a price be can pay. 


Single Copies, 50c, Postpaid 
Substantial Discounts on Quantity Orders 
FEFFFEFEFFFFEFEEFEEF EF EF EEE EFF FFE FFFFFAFT 
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at 


November-Decembey 


Allies and critical for France under Louis XIV. Yer , 
peace favorable to the Allies was not immediately 
achieved. Complex political quarrels followed; cost, 
sieges and one terribly bloody battle remained to be fought 
before the brilliant English commander left France and 
Belgium. With a written style that keeps pace wit! - 
bold strides of his hero, Churchill shows how the po 

of France recovered as the influence of M: arlborough de 
clined. 

The chapters on Malplaquet, the only large-scale vic. 
tory of this period, are well executed. ‘This was Marl- 
borough’ s most costly victory, and Churchill shows how 
he wrung a victory out of the confusion and discourage- 
ments hich the engagement of the morning and «: irly 
afternoon had produced. The most effective use of an 
original document in reproduction is a facsimile of Marl- 
borough’ s letter to Sarah begun before Malplaquet and 
finished after that terrible battle, Marlborough’s hand- 
writing showing clearly the nerve- wracking effect of the 
long struggle on the British commander. 

Speaking of the pusilanimous policy which England 
soon adopted after this battle Churchill said: “The British 
army was forced to abandon its comrades in the field, 
and a peace was made contrary to every canon of inter- 
national good faith. All Europe, friend and foe, was 
staggered by the perfidy of the Tory Ministers.—The 
name of England became a bye-word on the Continent.” 
It is not surprising that some sharp-eyed observers have 
pointed out that Churchill might conceivably have been 
speaking of the events of the summer of 1938. 

Churchill makes his strongest case against the vindic- 
tive Tory opponents of Marlborough such as Harley, 
Swift, St. John, and the Queen. In this as in all the 
volumes of this series, Churchill shows that while Marl- 
borough was not a plaster saint; he was the outstanding 
man of his age, a soldier of the very first rank, a skillful 
diplomat, and a patriotic Englishman. In a period of 
short biographies Churchill’s six volume opus seems cer- 
tain to rank with the truly great biographies of all time. 


H. A.D. 
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BUILDING THE BRITISH EMPIRE (To the End 
of the First Empire). By James Truslow Adams. New 
York: Charles Scribnet’s Sons, 1938. 438 pages; index. 


$3.50. 


This new work of Major Adams, who is well known 
for his writings on American history, is not as workman- 
like a job as the books he has done before. For several 
years a resident of England, and long a man with admi- 
ration for the English and their remarkable story, Major 
Adams has been impelled to write a popular history of 
them. But he seems to have dashed off his first volume in 
something of a hurry, for it contains many passages rough 
from hasty writing ‘which make for uneasy reading. 

At the same time, Major Adams is fair in his judgments 
—he is not a marked Anglophile—and he is modern in 
his background. His is distinctly not a popular rehash of 
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john Richard Green’s famous history. Indeed, reading 
Major Adams’s new book is a good and not particularly 
hard way of reviewing English history, and you need to 
review it if you are harking back more than ten or fifteen 
years to the last history of England you read or studied. 
Research of the past two decades has brought surprising 
changes into the old story, particularly of the Saxon centu- 
ries before the coming of the Conqueror. 

Major Adams’s history is also recommended to those 
who may be wondering how abrupt a turning point the 
British Empire is just now reaching. This book, and a 
second volume yet to come, will do very nicely to show 
what storms the British Empire weathered in its building, 
and give a fair basis for a guess upon the aftermath of the 
present hurricane. G. V. 
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WALLENSTEIN: SOLDIER UNDER SATURN. By 
Francis Watson. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1938. 439 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index. 
$3.50. 

A life of Wallenstein is an appropriate book for this par- 
ticular day and time. For Albrecht von Wallenstein, had 
he lived today, would probably have been classed as a 
Sudeten German. Indeed, he was born in a village that 
nestled high up among that very strip of mountains, along 
the north frontier of Bohemia, which has so recently had 
prominence in the headlines. Very likely, too, had Wall- 
enstein been living these few weeks past, he would have 
played as big a role as any in settling the fate of Europe. 

Wallenstein is one of those figures of history whose 
career, flashing upward from nothing and nowhere, gives 
endless embarrassment to historians who would deny that 
great men arise sometimes by accident to change the story 
of the world. But even Mr. Watson in his carefully 
written biography cannot explain in full this star-gazing 
prince and general who came from a humble if noble 
home, and who by early middle age was dealing with 
kings and emperors as an equal. 

For seventeen years Wallenstein was a colonel. He was 
a good one, and in the later years of this period often did 
a general’s work. In these same years he grew in wealth, 
acquiring through marriage and purchase larger and larger 
estates not many miles northeast of Prague. He was still 
a colonel by the time he had risen to the title of a minor 
prince. His fighting had all been done as a member of the 
Catholic armies that supported Ferdinand, the Emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire. 

But in 1625, when Wallenstein was 42, the Emperor 
suddenly needed a new army. He had armies in the field 
already, one of them under the famous Tilly. But he 
needed another to meet a new threat from a new direc- 
tion. 

Wallenstein went to the Emperor and offered to raise 
50,000 men at no expense to the Emperor himself. This 
was so astounding an offer from so unexpected a source 
that the Emperor and those around him were afraid to 
accept. An army of 50,000 was too powerful a force to let 
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By CAPTAIN CHARLES H. Coates, Infantry 


The Machine Gunner’s Handbook provides under 
one cover a simple compilation of the fundamentals 
of machine gunnery. The book is not designed to 
serve as a leader’s text; its purpose is to help the 
individual machine gunner to perform his duties 
efficiently in the fire-power team. It is an outline 
of machine gunnery intended primarily for the use 
of the noncommissioned officer and private. 


The Handbook is up to the minute. It includes 
the latest War Department regulations on the sub- 


ject of machine gunnery with the changes issued 
to date. 


Here is a brief resume of the content: 


Chapter I. Mechanical Training: Description and nomen- 
clature; disassembly, assembly, and changing parts; function- 
ing; immediate action; stoppages; care and cleaning; proficiency 
tests in mechanical training. 


Chapter II. Gun and Battery Drill 


Gun drill; proficiency 
tests in gun drill; battery drill. 


Chapter III. Marksmanship: General; preparatory exer- 
cises; conduct of range practice; courses fired; rules gov- 
erning record practice; long-range observation and adjust- 
ment practice. 


Chapter IV. Direct Laying: Cone of fire and beaten zone; 
range determination and windage; classes of fire; target 
designation; fire distribution; overhead fire; final protective 
lines and range cards; fire orders; direct laying on miniature 
ranges; proficiency tests in direct laying 


Chapter V. Indirect Laying: Machine-gun instruments; 
theory of indirect laying; miniature TOG problems; proficiency 
test in indirect laying. 

Chapter VI. Marches, Camps, and Inspections: The Infantry 
pack; tent drill; display of equipment; conduct of marches; 


proficiency test in marching and camping; equipment tables 


Miscellaneous: Personal information; form for last will and 
testament. 
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grow in the hands of a comparative upstart. The Em, 
and his advisers said that 12,000 was enough. But W; 
stein held to his first offer. Finally, the Emperor made 
Wallenstein’s principality into the Duchy of Friedland to 
give him suitable rank, and told him to raise his a: ny. 
The story of his fine leadership, his brilliant campaicr 
and his final murder because he grew too saeaitel — a 
murder acquiesced in by the Emperor Ferdinand hin self 
—we can best leave to the author of this new biogr: aphy. 
But Wallenstein was more than a first-rate military 
leader. He carried in his heart the ideal of a united Ger. 
manic peoples, not perhaps in the modern sense, but in 
the sense of a great empire with Catholic kingdom ind 
Protestant duchey united in peace and prosperity under a 
single great Catholic Emperor. Whether Wallenstein 


ror 


ien- 


decomet of himself in that place, we do not know for cer- 


tain; but in the words of Mr. Watson, “Power was his 


aim . . . it is hard to say where Wallenstein’s dreams 
of i imposing himself upon the history of his time stopped 
short.” G. V. 
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A HISTORY OF MEXICO, by Henry Bamford Parkes. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1938. 432 Pages; 
Illustrated. $3.75. 


To the south lies Mexico. Though it is adjacent, its his- 
tory has been consistently neglected. That its history is 
turbulent we know; why i it should be so most people have 
only a shadowy idea. Henry Bamford Parkes packs within 
the compass of his book a ‘connected logical story of this 
misunderstood country. Perhaps he leans rather heavily 
on the economic interpretation of history, but, on the 
whole, he seems justified. 

Long before the coming of the white man the Indians of 
Mexico had built up a substantial civilization, with great 
cities and a large population. Why Mayan civilization 
declined it is hard to say. No one knows exactly, but the 
jungles of Yucatan are studded with their stone cities. 
To ‘the north the Aztecs secured the hegemony of the 
country and their capital city of Tenochtitlan governed a 
vast empire. It was a city ‘of stone set in a lake, mag- 
nificent, beautiful. The stone houses were trimmed with 
woodwork of delicately carved cedar, and surrounded 
with orchards, rose gardens, and fish ponds. From the 
shores of the lake a causeway of stone led five miles to 
Tenochtitlan and the pyramids of the bloody god Huitzi- 
lopchtli. When first viewed by the Spaniards it all seemed 
like a dream. Later, on the ruins of all this beauty—the 
shards of its stonework and its idols—rose the city which 
today is called Mexico. 

It is true these Indians were bloodthirsty and their re- 
ligion was pervaded with revolting cruelty. But in some 
respects these people were superior to their conquerors. 
For one thing, their calendar was more accurate than the 
one the white man brought with him. 

But they were no match for the cunning, dynamic, and 
courageous Cortéz with his modern weapons and terrify- 
ing horsemen. Nothing stood in his way for long. Eventu. 
ally he conquered the country. Spaniards came in to gov- 
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sn and the Indians lapsed into slavery or peonage. Their 
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jvilization was destroyed but—and this is important— 

the p ople were not. The white man farther to the north 

uthlessly uprooted or destroyed the Indians until he 
ached the Pacific. But in Mexico the Indians remained 

a large masses, the passive tools of their conquerors. And 

that set the stage for centuries of unrest and revolution. 

A few Europeans strained the richness of the country 
hhrough their fingers. Little was left for the native. A 
-reole class, descendants of the Europeans, and a mestizo 
dass soon formed and struggled for a place in the sun. 
Political disturbance was the order of the day, but the 
economic unbalance of the country was never corrected. 
Later the creoles seized the political power from Spain, 
but the mestizos and natives were moving up. There were 
wars and we hear of Hidalgo, Iturbide, and Santa Ana. 
The giant republic to the north tore away the whole north- 
ern part of the country. Then Juarez—a full-blooded In- 
dian—came into power and more wars were waged. Then 
the French put the puppet Emperor Maximilian on the 
throne. More wars. Maximilian died by musketry before 
an adobe wall and the wars continued flickering. Finally, 
Porfirio Diaz, a Mixtex Indian with a dash of white blood, 
came to power as a dictator. Order was established and 
foreign capital flowed in. As the author sees it, the capital- 
ist was enriching himself at the expense of the Mexicans. 

All during these hundreds of years the Indian was mov- 
ing slowly into his own. When Diaz fell, the series of 
wars which followed put the Mexican Indian firmly into 
power. With this power he started to revamp conditions 
to give the Indians their economic rights even if foreign 
or other capitalists must be displaced. 

So today we have a unique country south of the Rio 
Grande. Here is no people stemming from Europe, but a 
people in every essence native, a people who have taken 
a Latin culture and an Indian heritage and blended them 
to evolve a typical Mexican culture. The native is in 
power. He is no dullard. He is well worth knowing. 

To one who has been below the Rio Grande the thesis of 
the author is not difficult to accept. 

There is more in Mexico than was ever brought there 
by the Spanish grandees. We should be looking into it. 


S. H. O'B. 
a ee 


NAPOLEON: SOLDIER AND EMPEROR. By 
Octave Aubry. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1938. 454 pages; 25 illustrations; index. $3.75. 
To review a book on Napoleon is like reviewing a 

Shakespearean play; anything that can be said has been 

said before, a dozen times over. Nevertheless, Octave 

Aubry has drawn a singularly clear picture of events 

surrounding the First Empire; and there may be a deeper 

motive behind this publication than appears in the title. 

With military dictators running rampant over Europe, 

every bit of eighteenth-century intrigue can find its exact 

counterpart on the international stage of today. The props 
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Then as now, political boundaries disappeared oye, 
night: the strong preyed upon the weak and treaties wer. 
not worth the paper they were written on. Also, it wa; 
Napoleon who stated that God was on the side with th. 
most guns. How little the would (or rather man) has 
changed in over a hundred years! 

Perhaps Octave Aubry is right in producing a work 
which reminds us that wherever there exists an oppressed 
people, there also will spring up a leader under the cruise 
of liberator. And once such a leader tastes power, he will 
proceed, in the natural course of events, to becoming 
conqueror. Let us hope, since the British navy in he 
longer control a man like Napoleon, that there always 
will be similar characters to those in Aubry’s book 
namely, the villain Talleyrand to lead the —— 
astray, and the rogue Fouché to betray him. After all, 
dictator can last only just so long—even though his name 
goes on forever. 

Certainly the name Napoleon is something to conjure 
with, even today. And if you haven’t a book devoted to 
the Little Corporal, this is as good a time as any to get 
one. Furthermore, this particular volume has an index for 
ready reference which will greatly facilitate the finding of 
many apt predictions, applicable to present day events, 


E. D.C. 
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THE MOUNTAINS AND THE STARS. By Valen- 
tin Tikonov. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1938. 426 pages, $2.50. 

Like most books with a Russian background, it would 
take a Slavic mind to fully appreciate the high spots in 
this historic novel. However, there is plenty of blood 
and thunder for anyone to understand. 

Starting from somewhere on the Ingoda River itd 
ever that may be), the author takes little Mishka and 
Petka away from their widowed mother for a sanguinary 
tour of the Siberian—Outer Mongolian border. Both boys 
join the East Asiatic Cossack Division in the hopes of 
getting something to eat and also of fighting the Reds. 
The lads get plenty of action and so does the reader. 
There are a marches, fierce battles, and bitter punish- 
ments; all under the despotism of Baron Ungern-Stern- 
berg, leader of the White Cossacks. The Baron proves to 
be so brutal a disciplinarian that one wonders how long he 
can maintain control over even so simple a people as the 
illiterate peasants in his command. He does so only as 
long as he is victorious: once defeat and the Bolsheviks 
drive the Asiatic Division back whence it came, Ungern is 
destroyed by his own men. 

The Cossacks, as a symbol of emancipation, then invade 
their own field hospital and ravish the nurses. Following 
which the White army, under new leadership, aimlessly 
wanders off under the delusion of having attained free- 
dom. The book closes with Mishka tearfully searching for 
little Petka who apparently has taken up his permanent 
abode with the ravished nurses. The fate of the boys’ 
mother, back on the Ingoda River, is left in obscurity. 

The reader also finds himself a little uncertain as to 
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ust where he has been and what he has learned. Perhaps 
chis is because the author has chosen to write from an over- 
the-shoulder viewpoint of peasant soldiers. However, two 
rate ghts protrude themselves beyond the entertaining 
narrative itself, namely: Brutality can easily sustain itself 
n the sturdy legs of victory, but brings quick retaliation 
» defeat. Also, the Asiatic temperament of Siberian 
Russians is beyond the ken of an Anglo-Saxon. Further 
chan that, this reviewer refuses to venture—except The 


Vountains and the Stars is not for children. E. D.C. 
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GRAPHICAL PLATES, DIVISION: COMMAND 
AND GENERAL STAFF, by Captain F. G. Brink. 
Published by the Author, 1938. $3.00. 


Captain Brink has performed a splendid service for the 
student at the Command & General Staff School. In years 
past students at Leavenworth have sought to obtain the 
notes of students who perspired before them. When they 
did get such notes they were then, as likely as not, con- 
conta with an almost undecipherable copy of a copy. 
And these notes too were often garbled because of their 
author’s personal interpretation of the principles enunci- 
ated from the lecture platform. 

Captain Brink has gone to the root of the instruction, 
and graphically portrays by charts sound basic situations 
for each type of tactics. With the sketches are clear, con- 
cise notes covering the details of each operation described. 

For the Leavenworth student and for members of any 
division staff, this book is invaluable. It is strictly up to 
date and contains the latest thought in tactics as Leaven- 
worth sees it. It is not entirely in step, however, with the 
Command & General Staff School Extension Courses. 
These must necessarily follow a slower pace. 

For the use of the officer in the field the book is incon- 
veniently large i in size. It is, however, ideal for study, or 
for reference in solving the latest map problems. W. H. 
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VETERANS’ BENEFITS. Compiled by the Veterans 
Administration. Washington: The Superintendent of 


Documents. 56 pages; 10c. 


This pamphlet tells in a general way the different bene- 
fits that accrue to persons who have served in the armed 
forces of the United States in peace or war. It also out- 
lines the rights of dependents and the requirements that 
must be met by various claimants. 

There are four sections: I—Functions and locations of 
the Veterans’ Administration and its field stations; II— 
Benefits available to veterans and their dependents for 
service prior to April 21, 1898; I1I—Benefits available to 
veterans and their dependents for service on or after April 
21, 1898; [V—Hbospital and domiciliary care and other 
benefits. 

The pamphlet should prove a useful adjunct to the 
orderly room or headquarters library. Orders should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. Don’t send stamps—he accepts cash only. 
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7 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Kroner, H. A. 
24 INFANTRY 
MAJOR 
imeien” Summersett, J. A. 
COLONEL CAPTAINS 


Kimball, E. A. 
Kinsler, K. H. 
LievurTeNant Coronen LaRue, Frank 
Sibert, F. C. Schanze, A. E. 


Churchill, J. M. 


CHIEF OF INFANTRY 
MAJOR GENERAL 
Lynch, G. A. 


EXECUTIVE 
COLONEL 
Woolnough, J. B 


TRAINING SECTION 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Livesay, W. G. 
Allen, L. C. 

MAJORS 


Tindall, R. G. 
Burns, J. H. 


ARMS, EQUIPMENT AND 
FINANCE SECTION 


COLONEL 
Fredendall, L. R. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Fales, E. W. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


INFANTRY 


1st LIEUTENANTS 
Brumby, 8. M. 
Fletcher, G. E. 
Inman, A. L 
Shinberger, J. B. 


2p LIEUTENANT 
Bell, T. P. 
A 


3d INFANTRY 
Fort Snelling, 
Minnesota 


COLONEL 
Shallenberger, M. C. 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


McCabe, Frederick 
Sweeney, H. C. 


MAJORS 
Ambrose, F. E. 
Hand, H. V. 
Harris, R. W. 
Isbell, H. W. 
Laux, H. B 
Lynch, John 


CAPTAINS 
Bradley, J. 8. 
Brawner, P. A 
Colson, J. B. 
DePass, M. B 
Douglas, W. T. 
Eason, J. D 
Fowler, D. M. 
McKee, W. H. 
McMaster, W. R 
Murphy, Leonard 
Robinson, N. J. 
Whatley, V. D. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Corr, 
Cummins, J. M. 
Heimerdinger, E. H. 
Luckett, J. 8. 
Mavo, P. A. 


Trotter, L. T. R. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Baldwin, W 
Bissell, E. B. 
Chalgren, E. 
Graham, E. F 
Montgomery, J. H. 
Musgrave, M. W. 
Sauser, A. T. 
Swearingen, S. M. 


REGIMENTS 


4th INFANTRY 
Fort George Wright, 
Washington 


COLONEL 
Wheeler, W. R. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Hess, O. A 


MAJORS 
During, Fred 
Lawrence, J. H. 
Paynter, E. F. 
Ross, Fay 


CAPTAINS 
Beattie, R. B. 
Burgess, H. F. 
LeStourgeon, P. E. 
McKenney, A. E. 
Monhollan, J. E. 
Monroe, H. M 


1st LIEUTENANTS 
Coffey, W. B. 
Dudley, H. H 
Riley, J. J 


2p Liev ppeneee 
Dodds, W. 
Hoyt, C. a” 
Peck, A. L. 


Fort Missoula, 
Montana 


COLONEL 
Whitley, F. L. 


MAJOR 
Back, R. H. 


CAPTAINS 
Hill, J. G. 
Keeley, H. J 
Nelson, J. E. 
Pulliam, H. E. 
Shattuck, M. C. 


1st LIEUTENANTS 
Emery, R. G 
Gilmer, Dan 
Golden, J. = 
Wilkes, E. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Amos, A 
Hagen, R. P. 
Lynch, J. M. 
Springer, W. G. 


Fort Lincoln, 
North Dakota 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Gerhardt, J. J 


MAJORS 
Groff, N. P. 
Mulkey, O. A. 


CAPTAINS 
Adams, J.C. L 
Beall, Burns 
Ives, W. M 
McHugh, H. D. 
Phipps, G. L. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 

Cheal, R. M. 
Gregory, R. D. 
Johnston, F. V. 
Kelley, S. P. 

Malloy, J. T. 
McAleer, J. H 
Wilson, W. C. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Beaver, C. M. 
Boleyn, P. T. 
Christensen, A. G. 
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5th INFANTRY 
Fort Williams, 
Maine 


COLONEL 
Hunt, C. A. 


Fort McKinley, 
Maine 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Grant, J. H. 


MAJORS 
Doane, I. E 
Wood, W.S 


CAPTAINS 
Blakeley, W. R. 
Dusenbury, C. C. 
Fay, D. A. 
Harris, F. M. 
Hinton, J. A. 
Lindley, F. B. 
Margeson, H. B 
McCleave, R. B. 
Wilson, E. H. 


1st LIEUTENANT 
Armstrong, D K. 


2p LIEUTENANT 
Parks, L. A 


Fort Preble, 
Maine 


CAPTAINS 
Schaefer, W. H. 
Sherman, H. B. 


1st LIEUTENANT 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL Bernard, L. W. 


Moore, J. M. 


Lloyd, J. P. 
Peixotto, E. M 


CAPTAINS 
Carraway, W. E. 
Cole, W. A. 
Cullen, R. E. 
Doty, Kie 
Flood, H. L. 
McGinness, J. R. 
Ross, D. M. N. 


Street, R. R. 
Watkins, G. M. 
Watts, N. E. 
Woodruff, C. E. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Bogart, T. F 
Harris, B. T. 
Sachs, E. I. 
Wagner, S. E. 
Walsh, J. X. 


2p LIEUTENANT 
Greene, P. 8S. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Foy, J. T. 
Griffith, J. H. 


A 


6th INFANTRY 
Jefferson Barracks, 
souri 


COLONELS 
Atkins, J. A. 
Philpot, 8. B. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEI 


Hicks, G. R 


Masors 
Bell, M. B. 
Cordero, V. N. 
Earle, E. P. 
Read, George 


CAPTAINS 
Bell, R. E. 
Connor, E. M. 
Dewey, G. L. 
Frederick, J. D. 








ovies* 

Newberr 
sherman, d 
Thorough® 


: 


jst LIE! 
sry, HT 
ok, F. & 
James 
Yaulsby, 
Pierce, R 


tth INFA 
Vancouve 
Washingt 


COLON! 
Glass, R. 


MAJOR 
\ndrews, 
Bizzell, L 
Collins, E 
Forney, I 
Phillips, . 
Rickard, 
Tabscott, 


CAPTA 
\dams, ( 
Bolt J.1 
Charles, 
Doty, R. 
Johnson, 
Lane, H. 
MeGowa 
McKinne 
Molony, 
Opie, R. 
Powlosk 
Wisema! 


ist L 
Babcock 
Gavin, J 
Hunter, 
Joyes, « 
Mead, J 
Nave, W 
Purnell, 
Scott, R 
Smith, § 
Willis, ¢ 
Ziegler, 


2p L 
Davis, 
Lahti, | 
McCrea 
Paddoe 
Rhine, 
Summe 
Wynko 


Chilko 
Alaska 


Mas 
Amis, | 


CaP’ 
Bartz, 
Hart, ' 
Holly, 
Walke 


lst 
Cook, | 
MecPh« 
Quinn 





B 


in, J.B 
»orougnman, R. M. 
H. K. 


: LIEUTENANTS 
1.T 
c 


E 
y, W. E. 
R. J. 


EUTENANTS 
tto, R. R 
V. R. 


k, E. W. 
nson, Edward 
f,R. A 


th INFANTRY 
vancouver Barracks, 
Washington 


COLONEL 
ass, R. R. 


MAJORS 
indrews, J. A 


Forney, 
Phillips, A. G 
Rickard, R. V. 
Tabscott, E. E. 


CAPTAINS 
idams, C. M. 
Bolt, J. L. 
Charles, G. C 
Doty, R. E. 
Johnson, H. C. 
Lane, H. O. 
McGowan, M. E. 
McKinney, H. E. 
Molony, G. H. 
Opie, R. E. G. 
Powloski, Stanley 
Wiseman, V. M. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Babcock, L. 
Gavin, J. M 
Hunter, C. N. 
Joyes, J. W 
Mead, J. E. 
Nave, W. L 
Purnell, E. K 
Scott, R. L 
Smith, 8 H. 
Willis, 0. G 
Ziegler, E. F. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Davis, W. W. 
Lahti, E. H. 
McCrea, W. 8. 
Paddock, J. W. 
Rhine, R. H 
Summers, W. M. 
Wynkoep, H. R. 


Chilkoot Barracks, 
Alaska 


MAJOR 
Amis, L. W. 


CAPTAINS 
Bartz, R. F. 
Hart, C. H. 
Holly, J. A. 
Walker, J. E. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Cook, R. L. 
McPheron, D. A. 
Quinn, D. W. 


7 


8th INFANTRY 
Fort Moultrie, 
South Carolina 


COLONELS 
Fulmer, J. J. 
Rogers, F. C. 


Masors 
Couper, G. M. 
Kemp, C. M. 
Malone, E. H. 
Potts, F. G. 


CAPTAINS 
Callaway, W. A. 
Chrisman, T. J. 


Hanson, H. F 
Mickle, G. 8 
Nesbit, R. L 
Nichols, A. R 
Northam, T. A 
Roberts, F. N 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Barton, P. L. 
Kaesser, H. H. 
Lehrfeld, Irving 
Porter, G. W. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Clagett, C 
Helfers, M. C 
McKee, E. 8. 
Richardson, E. W. 


Fort Screven, 
Georgia 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Barton, R. O 


MAJORS 
Beatty, G.S 
Jones, M. E 
Little, Bird 
Lucas, W. E 
Wilson, W. B 


CAPTAINS 
Duffner, C. F 
Ellison, H. B. 
Ivy, J. M 
Knudsen, F. L 
Welcker, C. A. 


Ist LIEUTENANT 
Ohme, H. W. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Dosh, L N 
Stewart, J. J 


9th INFANTRY 
Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas 


COLONEL 
Fleet, H. W. 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


Blauvelt, X. F. 
Browne, H. C 


MAJORS 
Andersen, C. C. 
Bulger, J. W. 
Hunt, I. A. 
Rutledge, C. L. 


CAPTAINS 
Dansby, J. W. 
Evans, A. J. 
Foster, R. T 
Grizzard, H. M. 
Gude, E. W 
Halter, B. 8. 
Hamilton, A. C. 
Marshall, C. L. 
Matthews, H. F. M. 
Nachman, L. R. 
Purcell, J. E. 
Sears, R. R. 
Vance, J. R 
Wilson, L. C. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 

Massey, J. L. 
Maston, V. E. 
Volckmann. R. W. 
Warren, M. P. 
White, L. K. 
Woodward, W. R. 
Wright, A. M. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Brennan, M. F. 
Brown, H. L 
Calverley, W. 8S. 
Dillard, G. H. L 
Gooding, C. E. 
Joerg, W. G. 
Lawrie, J. 8. 
Mapes, R. L 
Meyer, C. R. 
Nadal, C. A 
Sibley, T. N 
Truesdale, F. C 


7 
10th INFANTRY 
Port Thomas, 
Kentucky 


COLONEL 
Underwood, A. R. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Eddy, M. 8. 


MAJORS 
Egger, G. B. 


ROSTER OF OFFICERS 


Martin, C. A 
Parkhurst, G. C 
Stark, J. V 


CAPTAINS 
Alexander, R. E 
Breckinridge, W. M 
Canary, J. E 
Daughtry, B. A 
Decker, G. H. 
Hamilton, J. R. 
Irwin, C. B 
Latimer, F. H 
Lodoen, G.O.N 
McQuarrie, C. M 
Newell, H. F. 
Steele, C. E 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Britt, H. C 
Byrd, C. Z 
Noble, A. K. 
O'Connell, E. M. 


Tiffany, K. E 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Blauvelt, C. W 
Prentiss, A. M. 
Whitehurst, C. B. 


Fort Hayes, 
Ohio 


COLONEL 
Gimperling, T 


MAJORS 
Coulter, W. L 
Hutchinson, G 
Murphy, D. P. 


CAPTAINS 
Brown, H. V. 
Fooks, N. I 
Grimes, A. J 
Hodson, F. B 


1st LIEUTENANT 
Manlove, A. W. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Arnold, B. C. 
Artman, George 
Polk, J. F. 
Williams, R. G. 


7 


1ith INFANTRY 


Fort Benjamin Harrison, 


Indiana 


COLONEL 
Kunzig, L. A. 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


Brewer, B. E. 
Lange, O. F. 


MAJoRS 
Diaz, V. N 
Hall, Ralph 
James, V. L. 
Sapia-Bosch, T. 
Williamson, R. J. 
Waterbury, P. B. 


CAPTAINS 
Baker, J. J 
Bidwell, B. W. 
Burgess, H. C. 
Bailey, C. N. 
Childs, Bob 
Crist, W. E 
Carter, M. H. 
Diller, LeG. A. 
Haisley, C. D. 
Hinds, 8. R 
Horner, A. A. 
Jacobs, R. C. 
Jones, H. C. 
Jordan, H. 8. 
McKee, Montgomery 
Pierce, J. R 
Roemer, L. E. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Harris, H 
McClellan, J. T. 
Mullikin, 0. W 
Scott, L. C 
Simpson, G. C. 


Treat, C. H. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Bell, G. F. 
Brown, H. M 
Byars, D. O 
Clifford, T. E. 
Frazier, J. O. 
Jones, R. A., Jr. 
Leer, J. B. 
Seaman, O. J. 
Sherrard, D. G. 
Taylor, B. F. 


12th INFANTRY 
Fort Howard, 
Maryland 


COLONEI 
Manley, F. W. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEI 


Gill, Isaac, Jr 


MAJORS 
Hilsman, Roger 
Johnson, N.C 
Layman, W.G 
Rehm, W. F 


CAPTAINS 
Blair, Russell 
Caldwell, W. G 
Dombrowsky, A. J. 
Miller, E. L 
McCarthy, C. W 
Offiey, R 
Sutton, 8. T 
Stevens, B. G 
White, J.C 


1st LIEUTENANTS 
Boswell, J. O 
Patterson, D. R 
Stevens, Eli 
Sauer, J.8 
Smith, D. W 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Brierley, J. 8. 
Feffer, P. C 
Harris, A. C 
Jaynes, W. H 


Fort Washington, 
Maryland 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Lee, W. F 


MAJORS 
Griswold, H. C 
Higgins, W. A 
Jackson, G. A. 


CAPTAINS 
Fuller, L. A. 
Welch, J.C 
Wilkes, B. B. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Cochran, A 
Graham, L. B 
Lawlor, J. D. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Crawford, W. R. 
Dulin, T. R 
Jackson, L. A. 
Tinley, P. C 
Van Vliet, J. H., Jr 


13th INFANTRY 
Fort Devens, 
Massachusetts 


COLONEL 
Thomlinson, M. H. 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


Baer, M. R. 
Marshburn, H. E. 
Smith, G. L 


MAJORS 
Borntraeger, H. W 
Edgerton, F. V 
Frye, R. E. 
Shugart, E. R 


CAPTAINS 
Boettcher, H. J 
Harding, H. J. P. 
Lawrence, G. H 
Marshall, R. E 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Morris, I. 8 
Quinto, M. A. 
Ruggles, J. F 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Collins, A. 8 
Izenour, F. M 
Maybach, A. A 


Fort Adams, 
Rhode Island 


COLONEL 
Baxter, Jere 


MaAJors 
Brooks, H. J 
John, Ernest 


Kelly, H. E 


CAPTAINS 
O'Connor, W. W 
Ruth, H. 8 
Salzmann, R. L 
Warren, J. H 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Crabb, F.G 
Fellenz, L. E 
Herndon, C. B 
MacLaughilin, V. J 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Jackson, W. C 
Meany, W. F 


7 


14th INFANTRY 
Fort Davis, 
Canal Zone 


COLONEL 
Jenkins, J. L 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Pool, H. M 


MAJORS 
Corbin, G. A. 
Gage, J. R 
Lancaster, J. L 
Lundy, C.A 
Linnell, F. E 
Mansfield, F. 8 
Piburn, E. W. 
Parker, H. C. 
Renth, R. L 
Wadden, E. P 


CAPTAINS 
Ancrum, J. N 
Aloe, R. C 
Bunting, L. D 
Conrad, V. J 
Dunn, T. L 
Homewood, J. W 
Kiel, H. I. 
Lawrence, F. J 
MacMillan, J. M. 
Mulvihill, F. X 
Maerdian, F. R 
Pierce, K. 
Parham, A. H 
Stika, R. W 
Todd, F. A 
Wheeler, R B 
Winn, W.8 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Armstrong, D. H 
Buchwald, D. F. 
Beall, J. A. 
Edson, H. D 
Griffin, M.8 
Henderson, M. K. 
Keating, J. W. 
Kimmell, J. R. 
Lowell, E. J 
Sellers, H. F 
Truman, L. 8 
Ward, N. P. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Beggs, 8. E. 
Sullivan, W. B 
Shea, F. E 
Turnage, B. O 


15th INFANTRY 
Fort Lewis, 
Washington 


COLONEL 
McAndrew, J. A. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Walker, F. L 


MAJOR 
Case, R.A 


CAPTAINS 
Elmore, J. A. 
Howell, G. P 
Howard, E. B. 
Kent, D. W. 
Moseley, G. V. H 
Soule, R. H 
Starr, E. M 
Thomas, R. G 
Williams, F. R. 
Wolfe, P. T. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Fuqua, 8. O 
Johnson, C. E 
Krueger, 0. C 
Lermond, G. W 
Messinger, E. J 
Olson, H. L. 


Wheeler, E 
Zierath, F. FE 


G 


. 


7 


16th INFANTRY 


Fort Jay, 
New York 


COLONREI 
Riee, C 


Aver 


MAJORS 
Arnold, E. ¢ 
Lehr, H. W 
Montesinos 
Mullins, W 
Potter, H. E 
Quinn, L 


Winfield, R 


LIEUTENANT COLONEI 
v FP 


Miguel 


F 


M 


CAPTAINS 


Carlock, W 


B 


Chazal, E. A 
Crawford, T. M 


Dunn 
Elward 
Jackson, C 
Kane, J. H 
Lansing 
Mahoney, P 


F.E 


N.K 


E 


5S.M 


H 


O'Neill, E. J 
Raymond, A 
Silverman, Roy 
Simmonds, C 


Sims, J 


Vv 
Smith, M. E 


dD 


Speidel, W. H 
Ww 


VanWay, C 
Wells, L. F 
Willis, J. B 


1st LIEUTENANTS 


Bolland, G 


Chapman, G 


Dohs, F. H 
Freeland, Ww 
Hannah 
Leonard, C 


H 
H 


T.R 


F 


Peters, FE. C 
Stuart, A. W 


2p LIEUTENANT® 


Cheal, R. C 
Denholm, C 
Dooley, F. J 
Martin, W 


J 


L 


McGoldrick, P 
Rhyne, G. W 


Sibert, F. R 
Smith, 8. L 
Stone, C. P 


Camp Dix, 


New Jersey 


MAJOR 
Hackett, W 


CAPTAIN 


E 


Booth, M. B 


lst LIEUTENANTS 


Baldwin, C 
Duncan, G 


T 


y 


17th INFANTRY 


Fort Crook 
Nebraska 


COLONEI 
Abraham, ( 


MAJsors 
..C 
Virgil 
Louisell, W 
Lull, T. C 
Tulley, E. J 
Ward, Frar 


CAPTAIN 


’ 


vk 


S 


Brandhorst, H 
Eaton, R. P 


Hamilton 
Hewitt, O 
Hunt, H. J 
Knight, D 


M 


B 


Nelson, G. M 


Nelson, K 
Williams, C 


lst LIEUTENANTS 


Bennett, R 
Breit, J. M 
Jensen, W 


8.8 


L 


H 


A 


McNulty, W 
Northam, W. F 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Groves, J. R 


Jarman, J 


E 


A 


WwW 
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Port Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Taylor, T. F. 


MAJOR 
Connor, E. H. 


CAPTAINS 
Halterman, H. W. 
Hamilton, Paul 
Martin, R. R. 
Wade, J. O. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Gilbert, D. G. 
Rudolph, J. W. 


7 
18th INFANTRY 
Fort Hamilton, 
New York 


COLONEL 
Brabson, F. W. 





Connolly, J. L 
McCoskrie, F. U. 
Otto, J. A 

Pierce, G. 8. 
Schweikert, G. R. 
Sherwood, W. I. 
Wickham, F. O. 


Ballou, C.N. 8. 
Davidson, 0. L. 
Dressler, J. F. 
Graves, R. D. 
Harris, J. T. 
Hawkins, J. D. 
Johnson, W. P 
Lundquist, C. E 
Marsh, J. H. 
Peterson, A. 8. 
Skelton, W. G. 
Smith, W. C. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
DeArmond, D. A. 
Hinkle, H. W. 
McEntee, Ducat 
Mente, A. L. 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS aare, H. R. 


James, H. W 
Rhett, J. T. 


MAJORS 
Griffin, C. C. 
Nevins, A. 8. 
Rogers, A. H. 
Upson, E. L 

ing, A. G. 


CAPTAINS 
Brinkley, T. M. 
Dulaney, R. L. 
Fish, James 
Mack, E. C 
Smyser, H. E 
Vernon, E. H. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Blackford, C. D. 
Gee, 8. E. 

Marshall, A. ©. 
Mathews, J. H. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Brandt, P. D. 
Fraser, G. W. 
Lipscomb, A. A. 


Fort Wadsworth, 
New York 


COLONEL 
Cotton, R. C. 


MAJORS 
Brine, E. L. 
Wilson, 0. H. 


CAPTAINS 
Barbour, T. E. P. 


Parsons, A. M. 
Pilet, N.C. 
Williams, L. O. 
Wilson, A. T. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Dugas, M. 
Hawes, B. W. 
Johnston, R. D. 
Maroun, A. J. 
McGehee, J. L. 
Taylor, D. R. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Gage, P. 8. 
Hess, A. W. 
Kent, E. F. 


Camp Dix, 

New Jersey 
MAJOR 

Pickett, Jerome 


CAPTAIN 
Riggins, L. A 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Walker, F. L. 
Etzler, C. R. 
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19th INFANTRY 
Schofield Barracks, 
Hawaii 


COLONEL 
Bonesteel, C. H. 


Masors 
Adair, H. D. 


rth, E. C. 
| seme G.W. 
Raff, E. D. 
Sherden, J. P 
Sladen, F. W 
Stancook, J. C. 


2p LIBUTENANTS 
Hess, A. W 
Lawlor, T. J. 
Layne, C. L. 
McKinley, W. D. 
Noake, D. W 
Smalley, H. N. 
Thompson, D. F. 
Wood, C. D. 


7 


20th INFANTRY 


Port Francis E. Warren, 


Wyoming 


se 
Hill, R. C 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


MAJORS 
Birks, H. D 
Crockett, G. K 
Eyster, G. 8. 
Lampke, L. J. 
Shepherd, M. F. 
Starlings, P. N 
Ware, J. V 


CAPTAINS 
Allen, V.G. 
Allen, T. H. 
Boyd, L. W 
Brown, J. A. 
Bailey. K. R. 
Calais, C. H 
Carne, W. J. 
Cummings, E. A. 
Evans, J. P. 
Elliott, G. E. 
Henderson, R. 8. 
Honnen, George 
Jenkins, Edward 
Kerr, M. 8. 
McGraw, J. F. 
McNerney, C. D. 
O'Brien, J. D. 
Pughe, K. F. 
Robinson, N. J. 
Roberts, H. V. 
Shugart, E. R. 
Serff, P. C 
Smith, J. M 
Thorpe, E.R 
Turner, R. G. 
Zimmerman, W. C. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Booth, R. O 
Clarkin, T. R. 
Du Moulin, A. K. 
Fries, 8. G. 
Liessman, E. O. 
Moore, O. H. 
Metealfe, J. A. 
Pratt, F. G. 
Smith, E. M 
Woo! nough, J. K. 
Walker, E. H. 
Woodward, L. F. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Curran, R 
Drain, J. C., Jr. 
Hannum, W. T. 
Irvin, J. J. 


LIEUTENANT Couonsis Johnson, W. H. 


Adler, C.J 
Jones, R. E. 


MAsors 
Chamness, H. 8S. 
Crowell, H. B 
McClune, H. H. 
Pence, C. W. 
Wysor, R. E. 
Fuller, H. E. 


CAPTAINS 
Beeler, D. J. 
Cross, T. J 
Essig, T. W. 
Gilmartin, A. F. 
Goodwyn, A. A. 
Gutkowski, J. J. 
Keeley, J. T. 
Noble, M. C. 
Regnier, A. J 
Sullivan, A. F. 
Taylor, P. R. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Beck, T. J 
Forte, F. F. 
Glatterer, M.S. 
Griffin, UN. 
Heiss, G. M. 
Kimpton, T. R. 
Pauley, J. L. 
Quackenbush, R. E. 
Royall, E. 
Singles, Gordon 
Ward, P.O 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Berg, N. 
Goldtrap, J. C. 
Gomes, 
Tilig, J. M. 
Johnson, A. G. 
Maliszewski, G. M. 
Skeldon, J. i. 
Sloan, GB. 
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2ist INFANTRY 
Schofield Barracks, 
Hawaii 


COLONEL 
Shute, M. H. 


Mapes. 
Schmidt, W.R. 


kle, J. J. 
Kimbrell, G. T. 
Morris, T. W. 
Miles, E. W. 
Ripple, R. W. 
Siren, V. W. 
Trout, R. J. 
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22d INFANTRY 
Fort McClellan, 
Alabama 


COLONEL 
Buckner, 8S. B. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Cole, R. B 


MAJORS 
Franson, P. O. 
Grady, Clyde 
Holly, U. W. 
Samusson, Ernest 


CAPTAINS 
Drake, J. H. 
Gaillard, F. E 
Kirby, H. C. 
Reeder, R. P 
Rees, P. E. 
Traywick, J. T. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Holmes, Stanley 
Kunzig, W. B. 
Sanders, R. H. 


Fort McPherson, 
Georgia 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Peake, A. S 


MAJORS 
Gordon, W. H. 
Irvine, W. H. 
Sharp, W. B. 


CAPTAINS 
Garvin, Crump 
Halversen, Joseph 
Harper, J. H. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 


LIEUTE + COLONELS Brown, E. L. 


Eastburn, C. P. 
McDonald, T. R. 


Schorr, D. P. 
Turner, P. L. 


2p LIEUTENANT 
Hill, R. F. 
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23d INFANTRY 
Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas 


COLONEL 
Lane, A. W. 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


Bullard, P. CO. 
Eisenschmidt, C.R. 


MAJORS 
Addington, J. C. 
Crim, 5. M. 
Howe, D. D 
Kennedy, 8. Y. 
Reiner, T. A. 
Sandusky, R. M. 


CAPTAINS 
Adams, E. F 
Compton, Irving 
Connor, G. R 
Dayton, Julian 
Edens, Jean 
Hilliard, L. L. 
Hames, 8S. 
Holland, J. F. 
Muller, W. J. 
Ovenshine, R. P. 
Ringler, E. L. 
Smith, L. R. 
Stephens, R. W 
Yancey, W. J. T. 


1st LIEUTENANTS 
Haugen, O. D. 
Momm, E. C. 
Pahl, H. M. 
Remus, J. A. 
Tipton, N. E. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Calvert, Parker 
Chappuis, 8S. A. 
Craig, 

Farrell, W. ‘E. W. 
Finn, J. M. 
Harrison, ©. J. 
Henley, G. M. 
Kellam, F.C. A. 
Lyons, C.F. 
Pepple, L. K. 
Singer, Merton 
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24th INFANTRY 
Fort Benning, 
Georgia 


COLONEL 
Lockett, J. M. 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


Landreth, Earl 
Stevens, J. A. 


MAJORS 
Easley, C. M. 
Fischer, H. E. 
Fry, H. G. 
Gibson, H. P. 
Knight, A. 8. 
Lockhead, Frank 
Mayberry, H. T. 
Ransom, R. 
Scobey, W.P. 
Wheeler, H. B. 


CAPTAINS 


Black, C. A. = 


Dunkelberg, W. E. 
Hughes, O. W. 
Harmony, J. W. 
Jeter, J. R. 
aa L. 


Phasey, V. E. 
Syden am, H. G. 
Smyth, T E. 
Schepps, M. C. 
Wilson, O. O. 
Yeats, J. J. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Anderson, J. C. 
Brown, C. E. 

| te meng A + hans 
Cochran, L 

Edwon, kK - 
Fischer, H. H. 


November-Decembe, 


Herrick, C. J 
Hillyard, H. L. 
Jones, 8S. E. 
Roth, Samuel 
Schull, Edson 
Vittrup, R. L. 
Walsh, L. A. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Haneke, W. C. 
Smith, R. P. 
Sutherland, E. V. V 


v 


25th INFANTRY 
Port Huachuca, 
Arizona 


COLONEL 
Davis, L. D. 


MAJORS 
Cahill, H. F. K. 
Cochran, F. M 
Gordon, Randolph 
Grimmer, E. W. 
Wells, G. R 


CAPTAINS 
Barrick, H. W. 
Brackney, R. C. 
Butler, Lawton 
Catte, J. P 
Childs, J. W 
Christian, T. H. 
De la Rosa, O. 
Gose, E. 
Granberry, H. C. 
Graves, Reed 
Hardin, D. C. 
Lloyd, W. W. 
MacDonald, R. G. 
Sanders, A. D. 
Sink, R. F. 
Williams, L. R 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Ayers, L. A 
Bowen, J. W. 
ceesenataie. W. A.V. 
Kohls, C ‘ 
Schmelzer, a F. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Connor, J. P. 
Ewing, J. T. 
Hanson, W. H. 
Maxwell, W. R. 
Mecham, Jesse 
Zierdt, J. G. 


sf 


26th INFANTRY 
Plattsburgh Barracks, 
New York 


COLONEL 
Crystal, T. L. 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


Bagby, C. A. 
Snow, R. T. 


MAJORS 
Arnold, R. F. 
Baldwin, P. L. 
Blakeney, J. P. 
Cutler, O. M. 
Johnson, R. A. 
Lord, R. H. 
Rogers, F. B. 
Sharp, Robert 
Strain, 


CAPTAINS 


Moscatelli, T. G. 
Nourse, R. 
Round, R. = 
Undritz, F. R. 
Vida, F. J. 
White, H. V. 
Will, G. PF. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Cole, Glenn 
Hartel, F. O. 
Lovell, J. M. 
Maguire, W. H. 
Turpin, W. P. 
Urban, C. R. 
Westermeier, J. T. 
Wood, C. H. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Abert, G. C. 
Barker, R. A. 
Bauer, K. A. 
Sterling, P. C. 
Walsh, W. G. 
Warren, V. C. 
Zehner, E. M. 





27th INFANTRY 
Schofield Barracks 
Hawaii 


COLONEL 
Harding, E. F. 


LIEUTENANT ( 
Gill, W. H. 


MAJORS 
Alfonte, D. R 
Carswell, S. R. 
Goding, E. C. 
Lyons, C. M 
Macnab, A. J. 
Miller, C. R. 
Piank, C. H. 
Slappey, E. N 


CAPTAINS 
Andrews, R. C. 
Davis, G. M. 
Farrar, B. R. 
Gould, H. W. 
Gailey, C. K. 
Hunt, P. E. 
Heineke, H. E. 
Hass, M. F 
Jordan, H. 8S. 
Long, W. E. 
Lichtenfels, F. L 
O'Flaherty, A. E 
Pickhardt, P. A. 
Rennagel, H. G. 
Ramsey, J. W. 
Simmonds, C. D. 
Stewart, G. C. 
Smith, C. R. 
Storck, L. J. 
Scalan, E. J. 
Stark, E. D. 
Tomlinson, C. M. 
Welch, R. O. 
Watkins, G. M. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Austin, L. W 
Bowyer, O. R. 
Coutts, J. W. 
Caughey, J. H. 
Hawkins, R. L. 
Stone, D. B. 
Trice, H. N. 
Taylor, M. C. 
Thomas, J. L. 
Walsh, L. A. 
Watson, R. J. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Breaks, R. W. 
Blodgett, R. 8. 
Chandler, T. W. 
Drum, J. H. 
Fowler, G. A. 
McCormick, A. E. 
Nagle, F. W. 
Oden, D. M. 
Pearsall, J. F. 
Sievers, W. E. 
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28th INFANTRY 
Fort Niagara, 
New Yor 


COLONEL 
Dowell, C. M. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Bonney, F. E 


MAJORS 
Avery, I. C. 
Camp, P. H. 
Johnson, J. N. 
Mallory, F. N. 
Woolley, H. D. 


CAPTAINS 
Bragan, O. P. 
Boldue, L. E. 
Dahnke, Henry 


Smyly, J. Ww. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Andrews, R. W 
Durfee, 
Johnson, H. K. 


2p me KA ANTS 
Duncan, J. W 
Andrews, F. Ww. 


Fort Ontario, 
New York 


COLONEL 
8. 


Masors 
Rich, F. M. 
Strock, G. T. 


ONEI 


18T LIE 
iheart 

\cGee, J 
yor D 


2D LIE! 
srown, L 
ayman, 


29th INE 
Fort Ben 
Georgia 


CoLON 
White, C 


Lieut! 
Drolling¢ 
Milburn, 
Thomas, 


MaJ0l 
Brennan 
Forster, 
Hoffman 
Krams, 
McKee, « 
Miller, F 
Russell, 
Shely, Vv 


CAPT: 
Bing, R 
Brunke, 
Chase, I 
Conlev, 
Clarke, 
Cransto 
Fitts, V 
Ginder, 
Graham 
Grinste 
Irwin, « 
MeChry 
Montgo 
Moore, 
Morgar 
Nelson, 
Newma 
Post, E 
Rash, ] 
Shugar 
VanBr 
Virtue, 
Weden 


1sT 
Childs, 
Colems 

Coyle, 
Craig, 
Cruise 
Danek 
David: 
Davis, 
Fadne 
Guthr 
Hamn 
Hamn 
Humb 
Heint: 
Johns 
Lindq 

McNe 

Merri 
Millet 
Shim 
Smith 
Train 


2p 
Amic 
Basse 
Besse 
Blods 
Brow 
Clark 
Dani 
Dun 
Ekm 
Hute 
Jack: 
Layr 











mber 


NEL 





40 





CAPTAINS 
ouck, W 
Jerte. R A 


.C 
kman n 
rbrock, i Ww. 


ncent, S. T 


jst LIEUTENANTS 


,hear! W.E 
rGee, J. H 
ryor, D. A 


op LIEUTENANTS 


rown, L 
D.C. 


ayman, 


sf 


29th INFANTRY 
fort Benning, 
Georgia 


CoLONEL 
White, C. H. 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
prollinger, Z. L. 
Milburn, F. W 
Thomas, C. W. 


MaJORS8 
Brennan, 
Forster, G. J. 
Hoffman, R. J. 
Krams, C. K. 
McKee, J. L 
Miller, F. W 
Russell, Cc A. 
Shely, W.A 


CAPTAINS 

sing R C. 
Brenke, W.H 
Chase, Richard 
Conlev, S. G. 
‘Yarke, L. G. 
‘ranston, J. A 
Fitts, W. T 
Ginder, P. D. 
jraham, J. E 
jrinstead, J. B. 
Irwin, J. 
MecChrystal, “HJ. 
Montgomery, H. E. 
Moore, W. T 
Morgan, A. C. 
Nelson, R. T. 
Newman, O. P. 
Post, E. D. 
Rash, F. L. 
Shugart, C. Z. 
VanBrunt, Rinaldo 
Virtue, C. 
Wedemeyer, A.C. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Childs, J. D 
Coleman, W. D. 
Coyle, M. J. 
Craig, W. H. 
Cruise, E. E. 
Danek, R. R. 
Davidson, W. G. 
Davis, W. D. 
Fadness, A. G. 
Guthrie, J. 8. 
Hammack, L. A. 
Hammond, J. W. 
Humber, C. I. 
Heintz, L. H 
Johnson, R. C. 
Lindquist, R. E 
McNerney, J. A. 
Merrill, J. W. 
Millett, G. V 
Shimonek, W. H. 
Smith, A. D. 
Train, W. F. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Amick, E. W. 
Bassett, J.0O. 
Besson, Robert 
Blodgett, R. S. 
Browne, C. J. 
Clarke, E. L. 
Danielson, O. W. 
Dunmyer, W. J. 
Ekman, W. E. 
Hutchin, C. E. 
Jackson, C. L. 
Layne, ©. L. 


Ww 
Russell, D. C. 
Sinnreich, S. 
Strange, Hi. E. 
Traeger, W. H. 
Uglow, H. H. 
ansboro, W. P. 





Port Sill 
Oklahoma 


LIEUTE NANT COLONEL 


Brown, A 


MAJOR 
Jones, L. V 


CAPTAINS 
Baughman, R L 
Cookson, F. E. 
Grace, W. P 
Heffner, P. T 
Johnston, O. R. 
Mood, 0. C 
Moore, J. E. 
Odor, R. W. 
Purswell, Sam 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Degayre, C. B 
Lowry, Dexter 
Stoughton, T. R. 
Strauss, R. V 
Weber, F. R 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Cole, G. R 
Dowling, D. B 
Simmons, G. M. 
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30th INFANTRY 
Presidio of San 
cisco, California 


COLONEL 
Eichelberger, R. L. 





Furey, H. D 
Gibson, J. H 
Krause, Emil 
LeToney, Peter 
McCarthy, T. F. 
MacKechnie, A. R 
Metcalf, 8. L. 
Sebastian, H. G. 
Wharton, W. L. 


CAPTAINS 
Anderson, C. R 
Buechner, W. H. 
Causey, L. G. 
Carter, J.C. 
Davis, F. G. 
Fry, J.C. 
Grant, M. F. 
Hoy, T. A. 
Harvey, Dwight 
Kammerer, M. R 
Lawson, R. M. 
Long, W. D. 
Mergens, G. C 
Morgan, H. T. 
Morin, M. J. 
Porch, P. K. 
Robinson, LA 
Rash, F. L. 
Simpson, J. R. 
Sherman, J. B. 
Sorley, L. 8 


1st LIEUTENANTS 
Anderson, J. 
Bryer, P. y 
Elder, F. L. 
Hillyard, H. L. 
Kendall, R. E. 
Lashley, R. O. 
Neilson, Henry 
Rutte, R. J. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Brush, Rapp 


MAJorRs 
Craig, M. E. 
Daniels, L. F. 
Lauer, W. E. 
Magill, W. F. 
Munteanu, George 
Robertson, H. 8. 
Sargent, C. R. 
Stubbs, M. G 
Tydings, W. L. 
Winters, L. N. 


CAPTAINS 
Boone, J. W. 
Coates, C. H. 
DeWitt, W. W. 
Floyd, R. B. 
Forse, W. B 
Gooler, M. H. 
Hudson, C. F. 
Hunt, P. E. 
McCammon, J. E. 
Miller, V. R. 
Nist, C. W. 
Schriver, A. J. 
Seebach, C. M. 
Timberman, T. 8. 
Totten, J. E. 


1st LIEUTENANTS 
Angluin, D. X 
Bond, V. H. 
Carrell, C. A 
Coughlin, J. G. 
Elegar, A. G. 
Hoy, C. E. 
Lankenau, N. H. 
Lonning, 8. N. 
Love, R. L. 
Nyquist, B. R. 
Seitz, J. F. 
Wright, Edgar 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Clarkson, G. M. 
Gorham, A. F. 
Hobbs, E. C. 
Hydle, J. H 
Matheson, D. R. 
Norris, J. A 
Rouge, L. J. D 
Stromberg, W. W 
Tincher, M.A 
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3ist INFANTRY 
Manila, 
) 


COLONEL 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Murray, Paul 
Masors 


Backman, 8. G. 


Brink, F. G 
Caffey, B. F. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Broyles, N. B 
Cooke, T. W 
Driskill, K. W. 
Edwards, D. L. 
Finkel, J. A. 
Harrison, F. R. 
Hyzer, W. C 
Laflamme, E. H. 
Menard, N. A. 
Priestley, W. J. 
Washington, Donald 
Williams, J. M. 


33d INFANTRY 


COLONEL 
Sullivan, J. 8. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Logan, F. M 


MAJORS 
Bishop, R. H. 
Brislawn, M. G. 
Carothers, G. E. 
Chapman, C. P. 
Fenters, C. E. 
Hazelrigg, W. R. 
Rote, T. C 
Sadler, P. L. 
Spoerry, G. W. 


CAPTAINS 
Bare, G. H. 
Carroll, P. L. 
Irish, WR. 
Kielty, J.A. 
Mackenzie, A. J. 
Robinson, D. L. 
Scott*E. I 
Tanzola, v. J. 
Tomey, W. R. 
Winslow, R. R. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Braude, M. A. 
Deguire, M. L. 
Means, W. E. 
Mitchell, C. B. 
Ramee, E. P. 
Slaughter, J. E. 
Tucker, R. H. 


. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Crawford, C. L 
Davis, T. R. 
Godfray, L. C. 
Milliken, C. B. 
Schwering, K. W. 
Simpson, C. L 


ROSTER OF OFFICERS 


34th INFANTRY 
Fort George G. Meade, 
Maryland 


COLONEL 
Elliott, C. B 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Brownell, G. 8 
Perrine, H. P 


MAJORS 
Brown, L. W 
Carter, W. M 
Gibson, T. R 
Mitchell, W. L 
McKay, W. R 
Witcher, W. V 


CAPTAINS 
Bigelow, W. H 
Crallé, M. 8. 
Davis, G. M 
Ewing, C. B. 
Gamble, A. 8. 
Jordan, H. H. 
Kengla, L. F. 
Murray, W.8 
Roberts, H. B 
Sander, A. R. C 
Syme, L. D. 
Wiltamuth, ane h 
Wright, E. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Broom, T. A. 
Brady, J. W 
Denton, A. A 
Frederick, C. E 
Gandia, A. M 
Howarth, A. E. R 
Leinster, R. L 
Lindsey, J. B 
Mays, 8. E 
Poorman, D. A. 
Vansant, C. P 
Wood, P. D 
Wooten, 8. C 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Humphries, W. 8 
Kreiser, 0. G. 
Kujawski, J.8 
Miller, F. D. 


35th INFANTRY 
Schofield Barracks, 
wali 


_ COLONEL 
Scott, W. R. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Hazlett, H. F. 


MaJors 
Becker, A. J. 
Frakes, E. N. 
Love, R. F 
Moore, J. P. 
Russell, A. J. 


CAPTAINS 
Allan, C. V 
Allen, G. M. 
Bock, F. L 
Coates, H. L. 
Cookson, F.E 
Duvall, A. R. 
Erdman, B. K 
Felber, J. G. 
Graybeal, C. 8 
Hubbell, R. W. 
Hulley, J. P. 
Knight, L. B. 
Keiler, R. D. 
Martin, G. E. 
Purdue, B. P. 
Parsons, A. M 
Reed, H. E 
Rogers, H. L. 
Ridings, E. W. 
Saffarrans, W. C. 
Wilcox, H. B 


1st LIEUTENANTS 
Bassitt, N. G. 
Balluff, J. G. 
Carroll, P. T 
Chester, D. M. 
Gavin, J. A. 
Gerhart, G. H 
Hinshaw, F. M. 
Harrell, Ben 
Kern, W. B. 
Levenick, M. N 
Markham, HS. 
Proctor, W. G. 
Rusteberg, Edwin 
Riemenschneider, W. A. 
Sherrard, R. G 
Smith, R. B 
Wells, J. B 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Chase, W. B. M 


DeLesdernier, L 
Dickens, R. C 
Duncan, J. G. 
Fisher, A. G 
Gage, P. 8 
Sawyer, Hugh 
Travis, W. B 
Workizer, B. T 
White, J. W 


F 


38th INFANTRY 


Fort Douglas, 
Utah 


COLONEL 
Fulton, W. 8 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


Lough, M.8 
Mackenzie, G. T 


MAJORS 
Doddridge, 
Dedicke, A 
Graham, W.R 
Neundorfer, O 
Zellars, J.T 


CAPTAINS 
Armstrong, J. D 
Curtis, F. H 
Cain, L. B 
Castner, L. V 
Dorrien, H. C 
Doidge, J 
Foster, A. P 
Gaddis, J. W 
Heylmun, E. B 
Jackson, E. B 
Liebel, W. K 
Moses, R. L 
Privett, F. H 
Perwein, A. H 
Stokes, J. H 
Skinner, L. L 


Philip 
E 


J 


ist LIEUTENANTS 


Boyd, R 
Chase, C. H 
Everman, H. R 
Huber, D. E 
Macherey, E. J 
Mifflin, Thomas 
Stearns, J. E 
Winston, E.G 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Ashworth, R. L 
Campanella, § 
Faber, J. F 
Murray, A. M 
Sinclair, V. E 
Wright, F. 5 
Weikel, J. R 


Ss 


45th INFANTRY 


Fort William McKinley 


P. I. 


COLONEL 
Faris, M.G 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS pogtlothwait, 
Lantz, C. H. (PS) Ryder, W 
Ramee, Per Reaves, K. L 

Sutherland, E. V 

MAJORS Stone, J. P 

Anderson, H. R Singletary, J. R 


Brown, P. H 


Callahan, J. W 


Gale, C. M 

Lummis, I. L 
Macgregor, L 
McLendon, E 


E 
L 


O’Mohundro, W 
P 


Stewart, L 
Tow, W. M 
Walton, C. M 


CAPTAINS 
Adams, P. D 
Cavenee, R 
Christian, 
Collins, C. D 
Cooley, K. P 
Edmands, H 


J 


(PS) 


H 


E 
Frank (PS) 


(PS) 


Hazlehurst, Dorr 


Horne, J.C 
Isaacs, G. E 
Mason, 8. B 
McAllister, E 


J 


Middleton, J. W. 


Murphy, H.A 
Renfro, C. D 
Sheehy, J. W 
Thackston, A 


J 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
i 


Agnew, R 


Barlow, E. W 
Bower, Harvey 


Burley, W 
Cepeda, E 
Dilley, J. I 


Mathews, J 


Moore, R 
Moore, Ww 


Williamson, 


L 
s 
i 
E 
B 


(PS) 


L 


J 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Bode, A. H 
Chappelear, L. 8 
Childs, G. W 
Garland, P. W 
Heintges, J.A 
Lemmon, K. B 
Miller, A. C 
Pack, C. M 
Sisson, J. W 

7 


57th INFANTRY (PS) 
Fort William McKinley, 


P. I. 


COLONEI 


Ord, J.G 


LIEUTENANT COLONE!I 


Collins, T 


K 


MAJORS 


{ assedy 

Copeland, 
Craig, W 
Helsley, 
Henson, 
Jones, R 
Murphy 
Seeley, H 


x. 
ii 


A 
J 


(PS) 


I 
E 


A.B 
J. W 


J 
F 


CAPTAINS 


Banks, ( 
Barlow 
Ballard 


Cowles, E 


G 


R.C 


De W itt 


R 


Ferenbaugh, C 


Griffith, J 


Hill, M. A. 


Hazeltine, C 


Hein, F 


Johnson, 


McElroy, 


w 


Ww 
J 


H 


R 


, W.M 


M 
L 


Moses, Martin 


Norman, 
Poblete 

Sibley Cc 
Seely 


B 


Ricardo 


T.A 


Thompson 


Winters, 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
P.8 
R. M 
Bruce 


Brown, 
Booth, 
Easley, 
Gavin, J 
Gillette, 
Kelly, B 


J 
A 
M 


J.V 


N 


Ww. 


Marshall, G. F 


Ondrick 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Brown 
Chiles, J 
Hardaw 


J 


dD 


H 


H 


ay, 


E 


Michaelis, J. H 
McManus, H. F 


Sikes, G 


G 


Yarborough, W 


7 


(PS 


E.M 


P 


65th INFANTRY 
San Juan, 
Puerto Rico 


COLONEL 


Wright, J 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Ww. 


Urrutia, Enrique 


MAJORS 
Coulter, W. L 
McCutcheon, W 
C.M 
Parsons, R. A 
Rodriguez, M 
Smith, W. L 


Parkin, 


CAPTAINS 
Aaron, T. R. 


Burke, 
Brown, 


H 


A 


F 


H 


587 


) 





) 
. 
. 
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Barkes, L. C 
Boos, F. H 
Dwyer, P. R 
Essig, T. W. 
Grizzard, H. M. 
King, C. L 
Lane, R. C 
McCormick, Otis 
McBride, R. J 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Bays, H. L 
Brookhart, H. C 
Cyr, A. R 
Crawford, J. B 
Daniel, 8S. A 
Fatman, G. L 
Gibb, F. W 
Hayes, T. H 
Leeper, E. B 
Lavigne, W. J 
Lewis, E. A 
O'Reilly, J. D 
Roller, H. G 
Stanley, J. B 
Wiechmann, J. H. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Focht, J. G 
Hughes, J. R 
Hendrickson, W. H 
Lawson, W. 
Peale, J. N., Jr. 


7 
66th INFANTRY 


ht Tanks) 
fis + al nr G. Meade, 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Welty, M. D 


MAJORS 
Cummings, R. E. 
Flanagan, F. M 
George, J. H 
Smith, R. B 
Stuart, J. A. 


CAPTAINS 
Burke, R. W 
Bender, G. E. 
Colson, C. F 
Dumont, F. G. 
Gillespie, F. J 


lst TANK COMPANY 


Miller Field, 
New York 


CAPTAINS 
Bigby, W. A. 
Higgins, C. CO. 
Watson, N. A. 


7 
24 TANK COMPANY 
Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas 


CAPTAINS 
Dark, J. L. 


lst BRIGADE 
Port Wadsworth, 
New York 


Short, W 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Weyand, A. M. 


Masors 
Cushman, H. O. 
Phillips, W. C. 


CAPTAIN 
Brady, B. W. 


BRIGADI ER GENERAL 
. C, 





Howard, C.F 
Selman, George 
Thomryson, F. M 
Wiley, N. J 
Wetherill, Richard 
Young, T. H 


1st LIEUTENANTS 
Brown, 8. G 
Chalmers, P. A 
Houser, H. P 
Kent, Thomas 
Pittman, J. M 


Fort Benning, 
Georgia 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Weaver, J. R. N 


CAPTAINS 
Cunkle, A. C 
Hadsell, G. A 
Howie, R. G 
Matthews, H. R 
McGown, D. P 
Reid, A. D 
Roysdon, D. 8 
Searcy, F. T 
Smith, G. A 
Stanton, R. G 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Conley, E. T 
Freeman, P. L 
Hurlbut, 0. E 
Mikkelsen, W. H 
Rau, C.G 
Taylor, W. N 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Crandell, J. L 
Haltom, J. D 
Quillian, A. R 
Wildrick, W. N. 


Fort Devens, 
Massachusetts 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Jones, W. H 


MAJORS 
Dittemore, H. P 
King, G. L 


CAPTAINS 
Blain, A. C. 


Lewis, E. T 
Smith, C. H. 


lst LIEUTENANT 
Barnes, G. R. 


5 


3d TANK COMPANY 
Fort Lewis, 
Washington 


MaJsor 
Miller, R. O. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Lynde, N. M. 
Maxwell, W.R. 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


Butchers, R. J. 
Howard, F. E 
Moore, R. E 
Miller, J. 8 
Rosebaum, D. A 
Robertson, W. W 
Rumbold, R. E 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
D’Orsa, C. 58 
Hunt, R. J 
Mackintosh, Hugh 
Williams, M. R 


y 


67th INFANTRY 
(Medium Tanks) 
Fort Benning, 
Georgia 


MAJOR 
Hamilton, R. C 


CAPTAIN 
Cornog, W. W. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Epley, G. G 
Langdon, W. H. 


7 


FORT SAM HOUSTON 


Texas 


(Organizational Assign- 


ment not known) 


MAJOR 
Russell, A. J. 


CAPTAINS 
Andrews, R. C. 
Hundley, D. H. 
Scott, J. D 
Sebree, E. B. 
VanHouten, J.G 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Coolidge, J. B 
Geary, J. A 
Kinnee, D. J 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Craig, J.T 
Prichard, L. F. 
Segrist, C. C. 


FORT F. E. WARREN 


Wyoming 
(Organizational Assign- 
ment not known) 


MAJORS 
Gorman, J. J. 
Proctor, Gilbert 


CAPTAINS 
Dooley, J. E. 
Faine, 8S. E 
Jordan, L. P 


(Organizational Assign- 
ment not known) 


COLONEL 
Ford, L. P 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Keeley, H. J. 
Senay, C. T 


MAJORS 
Cawthorne, T. H 
Goodyear, M. B 
Harer, L. G 
Notestein, James 
Prizer, O. H 
Williams, Roger 


CAPTAINS 
Beall, H. L 
Beeler, D. T 
Black, P. J 
Bonwell, a. Ww 
Brady, 4 
Caum, N. 

Co coe tl LR 
Grinstead, J. B 
Ordway, Godwin 
Roberts, W. T.S 
Williams, J. O. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Beauchamp, C. E 
Cone, J. D. 
Descheneaux, G. L. 
Herold, W. L 
Howard, C. M. 
Huffsmith, V. C. 
Jellett, D. T. 
Jenna, R. W. 


TANK COMPANIES 


4th TANK COMPANY 5th TANK COMPANY 


Fort McClellan, 
Alabama 


MAJOR 
Fairchild, R. F. 


CAPTAIN 
Phelan, W. J. 


1st LIEUTENANT 
Jones, 8S. W. 


Fort Benj. Harrison, 
Indiana 


CAPTAIN 
Thayer, Allen 


1st LIEUTENANT 
Welborn, J. C 


7 
6th TANK COMPANY 
Jefferson Barracks, 
Missouri 


CAPTAIN 
Gilbreth, J. H 





Jones, G. M 
Kilday, T. T. 
Kyser, R. C. 
Merrill, P. W. 
Reidy, R. F. 
Schull, Edson 


Shaughnessey, L. W. H. 


Wiegand, C. D 
7 


HAWAIIAN DEPART- 


MENT 


(Organizational Assign- 


ment not known) 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


Febiger, G. I 
Huebner, C. R. 


MAJORS 
Davis, C. T. 
Evers, C. P 
Fielder, K. J. 
FitzGerald, E. J. 
Gillis, M. A 
Halsey, M. B. 
Jones, A. W. 
Jones, L. V 
Otto, J. A. 
Potter, H. E. 
Whisner, E. B. 
Wilson, C. B 


CAPTAINS 
Bailey, K. R 
Billo, J. J. 
Cronk, W. G. 
Davies, T. H. 
Eddieman, C. D 
Gibson, E. 8. 
Graling, F. J. 
Hass, M. F 
McGarr, L. C. 
Mead, A. D 
Newman, A. S 
Robinson, i A 
Stewart, J 
Stephenson, Aw. G. 
Williams, C. E 
Young, R. N. 


1st LIEUTENANTS 
Bernier, D. W. 
Cloud, E. H. 
Edwards, N. B. 
Hail, C. L. 
Hester, H. R 


7th TANK COMPANY 


Port Snelling, 
esota 


MAJOR 
Wimberley, N. A. 


CAPTAINS 
Glasgow, W. J. 
Miner, E. M. 


BRIGADE HEADQUARTERS 


BRIGADIER GENERAL 
Phillipson, I. J 


MAJORS 
Cochran, W. B. 
Lee, W. CO. 


CAPTAIN 
Hildebrand, C. 


5 


3d BRIGADE 
Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas 


BRIGADIER GENERAL 
Humphrey, C. F 


Masor 
Davis, T. D. 


CAPTAINS 
Alexander, Irvin 
Emery, H. R 
Moore, D. M. 
Tarpley, T. M. 


7 
4th BRIGADE 


Fort Francis E. Warren, 


Wyoming 


BRIGADIER GENERAL 


Peek, E. D. 


Masors 
Fuller, H. E. 
Negrotto, S. H. 
Pillsbury, D. E. 


CAPTAIN 
Sugg, Douglas 


5th BRIGADE 
Vancouver Barracks, 
Washington 


BRIGADIER GENERAL 
Grunert, George 


MAJOR 
Adams, C. M. 


CAPTAIN 
Johnston, H. D. 


5 


6th BRIGADE 
Fort Do 


’ 


BRIGADIER GENERAL 
Cubbison, D. C 


MAJOR 
Lloyd, P. J. 


8th BRIGADE 
Fort McPherson, 
Georgia 


BRIGADIER GENERAL 


VanHorn, R. O 


MAJOR 
Hurless, B. F. 


CAPTAIN 
Warden, C. C. B. 


November-De, 





mber 


Manhart, A. H 
VanBibber, E. M 


2D LIEUTENAN 
Guletsky, W. N 
Hartline, F. H 
Henderson, J. F 
Johnson, W. A 
Kuhn, R. B. 
Williams, W. R 
Wolverton, R. L 


7 


PHILIPPINE DE 

PARTMENT 

(Organizational Assign. 
ment not known) 


COLONEL 
Drain, J. C. 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Falk, D. B 
Garfinkel, A. (PS 
Skladal, Conrad (PS 
Smith, E. V. 


MaJors 
Harrison, S. C 
Lucas, B. L. 


CAPTAINS 
Broedlow, R. W 
Dickson, A. H 
Ennis, Charles 
Guevara, 8. G. (PS 
Haleston, John 
Hixson, L. B. 
Lewis, W. 
Mitchell, w i. 
Taylor, G.A 
Wharton, J. P. 


1st LIEUTENANTS 
Means, W. B. 
Quackenbush, R. E 
Reilly, G. M 
Simenson, C. G. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 

Batson, S. R. 

Boyt, J. E. 

Dale, E. H. 

Fite, W. C. 
Riordan, ©. T 
Ryan, W.S 

Works, R. C. 


llth TANK COMPANY 
Schofield Barracks, 
Hawaii 


CAPTAIN 
Campbell, Douglas 


1st LIEUTENANTS 
Ferris, E. H. 
Herald, F. H. 
Hester, H. R. 
O'Hara, James 


10th BRIGADE 
Port Benj. Harrison, 
Indiana 


BRIGADIER GENERAL 
Merrill, D. T. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Davidson, J. H 
CAPTAIN 
Burger, E. H. 

7 


12th BRIGADE 
Fort Sheridan, 
Illinois 


BRIGADIER GENERAL 
Truesdell, Karl 


SPECIA 
ist DIV 
Fort Ha 
New Yo! 


Maso 
Nichols, 


CAPT 
Fisher, 
Suttles, 


COoLo 
Hester. 
Philoon 


LIEU" 
Baade, 


STAFI 


Cou 
Simps« 


LIEU 
Lockw 
McAlp 








ssign 


NEL 
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R 16th BRIGADE LIEUTENANT COLONEL CAPTAINS 23d BRIGADE LIEUTENANT COLONEI 






















rf H Fort George E. Meade, Montesinos, S. M. Foss, Simon Fort William McKinley Reinhardt, E. } 
nd Westlund, C. W e 5 
AIN MAJOR MAJORS 
cefarans, W. C BRIGADIER GENERAL Touart, A. J 7 BRIGADIER GENERAI Rice, J. K 
Krueger, Walter Pratt, H. ¢ Smith, H. B 
[EUTENANT CAPTAIN 
1, J. M. MAJORS Willette. G.C 
Byrne, B. A —_ 22d BRIGADE manage 
Gilchrist. H.C Schofield Barracks, Carter, J. D. (PS 
7 Hawaii Edmond, N. 8 
7 1st LIEUTENANT a a Urquhart, J. R 
Chard, R < GADIER GENERAL 
medi Schofield Barracks, Trott, C.A COMPANY 
iuth BRIGADDE Hawaii 7 Wash D.C 
fort Snelling, sf MAJORS acmengren, 
Minnesota BRIGADIER GENERAL Fielder, K. J v 
Peyton, P. B Pritchett, C. A AJ OR 
BRIGADIER GENERAL 18th BRIGADE 7 WASHINGTON PRO- Wood, P.S 
Hodges, C. B Boston LIEUTENANT COLONEL CAPTAINS VISIONAL BRIGADE 
Massachusetts Roberts, W. L Gibson, E. 8 Washington, D. C CAPTAINS 
MAJOR Haynes, A. F Hanna, C. W 
Schmidt, F. O. BRIGADIER GENERAL MAJOR Luongo, H. L BRIGADIER GENERAI Regan, James 
thaler, G. J Cumminae, J. M. Waltz, W. P. Powell, H. B Murray, Maxwell Smith, Fay 








DIVISIONAL TROOPS 


SPECIAL TROOPS SPECIAL TROOPS ist LIEUTENANTS SPECIAL TROOPS lst L a UTENANTS MAJOR 

ist DIVISION 2d DIVISION Geary, J. A. 3d DIVISION Lynde, N. M Venable, B. W 
Fort Hamilton, Fort Sam Houston, Kinnee, D. J. Fort Lewis, Maxwell, W. R 

New York Texas Washington CAPTAINS 














7 Cronk, W. G 
- ae Deensenieatin LIEUTENANT COLONEL Mead, A. D 
MAJOR ad se HAS Tabachnik, A 
MAJOR Kindervater, E. A. Willis, J. T. SPECIAL TROOPS Ist LIEUVUTENANTS 
Nichols, J. A HAWAIIAN DIVI- Cloud. FE. } 
MAJOR SION , ae i - 
Crenshaw, B. M Schofield Barracks, ur Yo . 
, . ’ i 
( ee Hawaii T'witchell, H. A 
CAPTAINS Cooper, Pau 
Fisher, H. G. Hundley, D. H CAPTAIN LIEUTENANT COLONEL 2p LIEUTENANT 
Suttles, E. A. McDaniel, E. H MacLaughlin, P. E Corlett, C. H. Phelan, J. J 











WAR DEPARTMENT GENERAL STAFF 








COLONELS Bradley, O. N Gerow, L. T Terrell, Henry Masors Francis, J. R 
Hester. J. H. Bratton, R. 8 Haislip, W. H. Twaddle, H. L Baldwin, R. O Henry. 8.G 
Philoon, W. C. Bull, H.R Morris, W. H. H. Walker, W. H Bruce, A. D Hodge, J. R 

Camp, T. J Ransom, P. L Watson, L. R Caygill, H. W Johnston, E. S 

LIEUTENANT COLONELS Chamberlin, 8S. J. Robertson, W. M. Woodruff, R. B. Dahiquist, J. E Myers, D. J 

Baade, P. W. Finley, T. D. Smith, R. C. Duff, R. E Ross. F.8 





ARMY WAR COLLEGE 





















STAFF MAJORS CAPTAINS MAJORS Marston, M. W CAPTAINS 
Bolté, C. L Lightcap, G. E. Archer, Waine Morse, W. P Barr, D.G 
Bonham, F.C Raymond, J. E. Beebe, L C. Mullins, C. L Ennis, R. F 
COLONEL Colby, Elbridge 7 oe r- > Ready, J. L {png 4 E 
. . 4 . " ae ‘ e eC, « " 7 ve mS, Bs 
Simpson, W. H. Collins, J. L’. STUDENTS Donovan. Leo Sandlin, E. O Maertens, Kameil 
Eberle, 8.8 1938-39 COURSE Faith. D C. Schlieker, G. A Malin, H. A 
ae ey ee > * Searcy. C McClure, R. B 
LISUTENANT COLONELS Grose, J. “ LIEv TENANT Cotonets Goode, P. R se - McFayden, B. M 
Lockwood, B. C. Mackie, R. 8 Gerow, L. 8 Griner, G. W Summers, Owen Schow,. R 
McAlpine, Harrison McClure, R. A. Martin, T. L. Hodnette, L. P Walk, A. R Wallis, L. D 


COMMAND & GENERAL STAFF SCHOOL 

















STAFF Dager, H. E. STUDENTS Moore, B. E Durbenk, W.L Lynch, G. P 
Eberle, G. L O’ Daniel, J. W Bush, J. K May, E. T 
COLONELS Gridley, C. J. MAJORS Powell, W. D. Canham, C. D. W MecChrystal, H. J 
Crockett, C. I. Hull, J. E Anderson, K. 8. Ryan, C. E Caristen, C. A McKee. R. G 
Lang, J. W. Karlstad, C. H. Barndollar, M. D. Shoemaker, R. L Chazal, E. A Meloy, G.S 
. Leiber, P. E. Bessette, L. A Spalding, D. P Cleland, J. P Peploe, G. B 
—.k. Cotonnis McFarland, 2 J. Blizzard, J. C Stafford, Ben Davidson, J. R Prather, R. G 
Cook. G. R McMahon, .O Clark, Howard Wilders, P. C Dubbelde, J. J Rail, S. E 
Irwin Cc L Pearson, F. “4 Conmy, J. B Williams, L. L Epps, G. W Rothermich, A. E 
Koenig E - Peck, C. R. Funk, -, J Yon, E. M Gaither, Ridgley Royce, C. H 
Kraft G T Pendergrast, G. H. Hagen, J. H Yuill, Cc. W Gans, E. A Sloane. C. ¢ 
Legge, B R Porter, R. E. Haney, Fieneaa Gibbons, L. H Stebbins, A. K 
Mueller PJ Rooks, L. W. Henion, K. E. CAPTAINS Gillette, F.E Stevens, F. R 
Waltz. F.R 5 Spann, W. M Johnson, E. A Ackerman, 8. W Griffith, W. B Strother, K. ¢ 
jie Warnock, A. D Keating, F. A Alderman, Craig Hill, J. P Tibbetts, R. E 
MAJORS Keiser, L. B Baker, R. A Johnson, H. R Triplet, W. 8 
Boyd, L. R. CAPTAINS Kraul, G. F Bergquist, E. C Johnson, W. G VanHorne, E. J 
Brown, H. C. Hartness, H. N. Marshall, Floyd Boatner, H. L Kean, W. B Weckerling, John 
Cota, N. D. Jenkins, R. E. Martin, M.C Bowen, F. 8 Lanham, C. T Whitelaw, J. L 





THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 





















STAFF Orsinger, R INFANTRY SCHOOL THE INFANTRY Powell, R. E CAPTAINS 
» Thompson, H. F. DETACHMENT BOARD Wiliams, 8. T Brown, R. H 
BRIGADIER GENERAL ‘Thorson. T. C . Post, E. D 
Singleton, A. L Wheeler. H. B COLONEL Robins, R. R 
COLONEL Butcher, Edwin v Sydenham, H. G 
COLONELS Schillerstrom, M. P 
Hodges, C. H. LIEUTENANT COLONELS DEPARTMENT OF 
Magruder, Bruce ‘ Baldwin, G. P. EXPERIMENT ° 
Strayer, Thorne Pa WH * Mason en Miller, M L. ’ ACADEMIC 
iley, N ter, } atch, A. M. sAIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Wiley, N. J. Buie, W. D. — Uhl, F. E Fuller, F. R DEPARTMENT 
MAJORS Carmouche, G. H. 
Brinson, J. F. Hulley, J. P. CAPTAIN MAJORS MAJOR LIEUTENANT COLONELS 





Eden, J. R. Miley, W. M. Drake, T. D Pedley, T. A. Smith, E. A Gillem, A. C 





| 
| 











oan awe 
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Landreth, Earl 
Landrum, E. M. 
Parker, G. M. 
Paschal, P. C 
Stadtman, C. E 
Silvester, L. M. 
Willoughby, C. A. 
Wilson, D. 8 


MAJORS 
Anderson, G. H 
Bacon, R. L 
Burney, J. R 
Chapman, E. G. 
Clay, Maximilian 
Clemenson, W. L 
Curtis, J. W. 
Davis, G. A 
Dexter, H. V. 
Fox, A. P 
Gibson, H. P. 
Hamilton, R. C 
Henderson, H. M 
Lehman, R. G 
Mayberry, H. T 
Macon, R. C 
Miller, R. S 
Niederpruem, W. J 
Pratt, D. F 
Radelius, E. A 
Ransom, R. B 
Skinner, Russell 
Smith, H. H. 
Stroh, D. A. 
Taylor, James 
Wilbur, H. 8. 
Wheeler, H. B 
Wood, 5. A 
Woolfley, F. A. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL 
Benedict, J. L 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Chambers, W. E 
Ryder, C. W 


MAJORS 
Bond, E. J. 
Durfee, L. V. H 
Irving, F. A 
Jenna, W. W. 


CAPTAINS 
Black, C. A 
Bennett, J. H 
Brann, D. W 
Carnes, J. J 
Christian, W. W. 
Dunkelberg, W. E 
Harmony, J. W 
Hughes, 0. W 
Hornisher, F. A 
Howie, R. G 
Jeter, J. R 
Keerans, C. L. 
Kutschko, <r 
Lewis, J 
on ih Y J.H 
Marsh, W. A 
Reid, A. D 
Schildroth, W. H. 
Smith, T. E 
Smith, W. B. 
Shepard, W. P 
Torrence, J. F 
Wilson, 0. 0 
Wheaton, H. J. 
Winstead, T. E 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Buchanan, D. W 
Harris, W. W 
Statham, H. R 
Vittrup, R. L 


7 


tol tl REGULAR 


COURSE 


CAPTAIN 
Brown, J. T 


CAPTAINS 
Anderson, Webster 
Barlow, E. A 
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